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Advertiſement. 


N this volume the diſcourſe on the Greek comedy, and the 

General Concluſion are tranſlated by the celebrated author 
of the Rambler. The comedy of the Birds, and that of Peace, 
by a young gentleman. The comedy of the Frogs, by the learned 
and ingenious Dr. Gregocy Sharpe, The diſcourſe upon the 
Cyclops, by John Bourryau. Cy. The Cyclops, by Dr. Grainger, 
author of the tranſlation of Tibullus. 
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yd, in 11 third wit of 665 Metamorphoſcs, has a en 
Oo " hiſtory at large of the arrival of Bacchus in boa the 
adventure of Pentheus, and his miſerable death, being torn 
in pieces by his mother and her ſiſter. This is the ſubje& of the 
piece I am now to eamine which, is a, ſpecies of I — 4 
different from all the others written by Euri iddes. wake mer 
thing. in it of the fatyrical drama, or perhaps is one of them. 
like the Cyclops *, It is true, indeed, that in the Bacchanalians + 
no ſatyr is introduced; but this does not hinder it from 105 
what was formerly called a ſatyrical Pi , fince in both kinds 
ſubje& turns alike + Ka the praiſes of Bacchus, and of wine. ee, 
the Bacchanalians, as animated with the ſpirit of that God, are 
characters which, in ſome degree, ſupply the bold 1 of 
ſatyrs. The Corybantes have alſo given room for theſe ſort of 
pieces. On the other hand, we ſhall not in the Bacchanalians meet 
with the ſame e 1 nor the fame licentiouſneſs of ſpee 
which preyail in the Cycl i jp and which it is not fit to explain. 
whatever title we ch give this piece (for the queſtion 


about a title 1 2 I ſhall not inſiſt upon wn +5 aun nt 
m em called th 
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. See the diſcourſt und ee drums, and he ae? Oo wie 
end of volume III. EY Pay. 
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„3 THE BACCHANALIANS. 


no other employment but to celebrate him, We ſhall find that this 
kind of poem is not the better for it; and that it became good, 
but in proportion as it deviated from the ſubject which gave it birth, 
to ſubſtitute others more noble. Apparently the poets reſumed 
this ſubject only when the feſtival of Bacchus was to be celebrated : 
wm believe I may venture to aſſert, that the poem in queſtion 
was compoſed,” and acted on fuch a comjuncture, as wel as the 
Pentheus of Eſchylus, which is loſt. 

The perſons in this drama are the new god Bacchus, Pentheus 
king of Thebes, the prophet Tireſias, Cadmus the father of queen 
Agave, mother of Pentheus, Agave herſelf, two or three officers, 
and a Chorus of Bacchanalians. The ſcene is in the veſtibule of 
the palace of Pentheus. EE 3 


ACT FIRST. 


Bacchus opens the ſcene. with declaring who he is, and what 
defign he is engaged in, He ae 55 that he is the fon of Semele, a 
Theban princeſs, by Jupiter, © killed her with his thunders, 
He points to her ſepulchre in a te ple, near the palace, furrounded 
with vines. He has quitted the Lydians, he ſays, the Perfians, 


222 


the Bactrians *, the P 7 the Medes +, and Arabia the 
A 


Happy, where he had eſtabliſhed his worfhip ; and now, for the 
firſt im, viſits Greece, to make his power and his divinity he 
acknowledged there. Accordingly he comes to manifeſt his power 
there, by a ſignal revenge, for the inſult he had received. Even 


the fifters of Semele, his mother, wanted to deprive her of the 


honour of having been beloved by Jupiter ; and, by bitter railery, 
equally injuriqus to the mother and the fon, had declared, that 
their abuſed ſiſter had been ſeduced by a mortal, who called him- 
felf Jupiter; and that this God had puniſhed Semele for her 
preſumption, by conſuming her with celeſtial fire. Bacchus, 
enraged at this affront, had infuſed a divine fury into the boſoms 
of the princeſſes and Theban ladies; fo that they had gone out of 
Thebes, covered with the ſkins of wild beaſts; each with a 
Thyrſus in her hand, and a Bacchanalian crown on her head, to 


1 — 
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_ * Antient Bacchia was a province of the Perſians by the name of Medes. 
Perſia, between Margiane, Scythia, Judea, t Arabia the Happy, a large province 
| of the Maffegetes. | © of Ata, ſtuated between the Red. Sea and 
+ Media, a kingdom of Aſia, not in- the Perſian Gulph; it is bounded in the 
cluded in Perſia. The antients always called midſt by the Ocean. 
6 celebrate 
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_ THE BACCHANALIANS. + 
celebrate the feſtival of Bacchus in the foreſts, which they made 


reſound with their howlings. By this puntfhment de God in- 


tended to teach the Thebans to reſpect him; but it was particularly 


deſigned againſt Pentheus, who had refuſed to acknowledge his Di- 


vinity. In order to accompliſſ his vengeance, he commands à troop 
of 1 women, who ſurround him (theſe are his prieſteſſes) to 


lead up Phrygian danees, with their tabors and pipes, even before 
the palac 's, that he may know how the dans will behave 


when they [behold theſe ceremonies, in honour of the God of 
the vine. As for him, he ſays, he will retire for a Nie i 
obſerve the Bacchanalians upon mount Cythetots, ' 
All this ſhews us that it is a faered ceremony; on which this 
piece is founded, and confirms my opinion,” chat it was d 


the feſtivel Gg Bacchus, au Weir n Gveral schert fir e Bhs . 


ſolemnities. For as the drama, owed its origin to religion, ſo 
religion brought back'the drama to its origin. Accordingly, the 
ſecond ſeene in this piece of Euripides, which is the Acc fi 

by the Chorus, conſiſts of nothing more than a pyndaric hymn ng 
8 of Bacchus. The Chorus enjoin all who are preſent a re · 
ligious ſilence, bid the profane depart, and declare, that from hence - 
forward they only will ſing the praiſes of Bacchus. From the firſt 
ſtrophe they extol the happineſs of all thoſe who are really initiated 
into he myſteries of this Deity and Cybele; for they Aways join 
them together; and they are Phrygian women who ſpeak, that is, 
prieſteſſes of both theſe Divinities and conſequently} imitators of the 

bantes. 

0 ſay they, are thoſe ho ſanctify their lives, a 
« conſecrate themſelves by fo glorious a worthip; who ftudy 


« the ſecrets of the ſacred orgies, the manner weilding the 


« Thyrſus, and the art of crowning themſelves with ivy, in 
« honour of Bacchus.” With loud cries 1 urge the Bacchanali 

to conduct their God from Phrygia to Greece. This is the defip 
of the poem; and the ſtage reſounds with the names of Denis 
and Bromien, formerly ſo dear to the good Ronfard. © 


In the ſecond couplet, they go back even to the birth of the” 


fon of Semele. That, by the jealous arts of Juno, the was ſtruck 


with thunder; and that Jupitor preſerved the infant ſhe was preg- 


nant with, by encloſing 1 in his thigh. 
In the third ſtrophe, they inſtruct the Theban ladies in the 
ornaments proper for the to wear. They preſs 
them to adorn hetniſchves with 1 and to give an W Han holy 
B 2 fury; 


1 


4 T HE BACCHANALTANS.' 
fury; an example, ſay they, fo efficacious, that ſoon all Greece 
ſhall be ſiezed with the ſame eee ro ET brit 9 
In the fourth; they plainly attribute to the Corybantes, the 
origin of the orgies of Bacchus. It is to theſe prieſts of Cybele, 
ſay they, that the invention of the drum, ſince called the tabor, 
is due; as likewiſe the ſoft airs of the Phrygian flute. The cere- 
monies of Cybele are become thoſe of Bacchus. | 
The epode, or the laſt ſtrophe, is a very ſpirited, deſcription of 
the progreſs of the Bacchanalians, or rather of their rapid courſe 
through mountains and: foreſts, and of their manner of living 
while poſſeſſed by this ſacred madneſs, feeding upon raw fleſh 
with the blood, their acclamation Evee, and ſuch things. They 
repreſent the country from whence they came in the train of 
Bacchus, as a happy land, flowing with wine, milk, and honey; 
they deſcribe their God bearing in his hand a torch, which, as 
he marched along, he ſhook to ſerve as a guide to his prieſteſſes, 
whom he animated by his voice and his geſtures. One would 
think we behold them flying here and there with diſhevelled locks 
and ardent eyes, at the call of their chief: for in this ode they 
make Bacchus ſpeak with a wildneſs which Ronſard would for- 
merly have better expreſſed than we can do now, for we are 
arrived within a very little of that point when antiquity is no- 
thing more than a dream. Fr | 
duch is the ſubject of this hymn, upon which I have dwelt the 
longer, to ſhew the genius of this poem, which is very different 
from all the others of Euripides. Yet it certainly. is a tragedy, 
and one conducted like all thoſe of the ſame author: but the fab. 
ject of it, and the turn of ſeveral of its ſcenes, perſuade me that 
it is a ſacred tragedy, which was repreſented during the feſtival 
of Bacchus. | : | en 
The prophet Tireſias (if not the ſame Tireſias introduced in 
Oedipus, and other tragedies relating to that prince, yet another 
of that name) arrives and aſks for Cadmus, the ſon of Agenor. 
This Cadmus was the founder of Thebes; and had, on account 
of his great age, reſigned the ſceptre to his grandſon Pentheus. 
This old prince and Tireſias, ſtruck with the ſame; enthuſiaſm 
as the Bacchanalians, had promiſed, notwithſtanding their old age, 
that they would imitate them, that in order, by fo famous an ex- 
ample of obedience, to authoriſe the worſhip of Bacchus in Greece. 
Cadmus comes out of his palace in a toper's habit, crowned 
with ivy, and dreſt in a ſtag's ſpotted ſkin, in honour, he ſays, 


of 


THE BACCHANALTAN S. 
eir 


of his daughter's ſon, now become a God. Tireſias is equipped 
in the ſame manner; but their great embarraſſment” is 

extreme old age; and yet more, Tireſias is blind. He muſt, 
according to the poets, have been a long time old and blind, fince 
there is not any tragedies wherein Thebes is concerned, in which he 
does not act a part under this double character. k 47] 
. Notwithſtanding theſe inconveniencies, the old W mag will not 
make uſe of a chariot. It is ſufficient for him, that Bacchus and 
Cadmus will ſerve him as guides : the name alone of Bacchus re- 


cals his youth. All this is expreſſed very ſeriouſly, and with a 


religious reſpect. But it is not poſſible to familiariſe our ideas to 
ſuperſtitions, which all our endeavours cannot hinder from ap- 
pearing ridiculous to us. Witneſs, the turning round the Turkiſh 
derviſes. Theſe when their ceremonies are repreſented upon our ſtage 
as in the Bourgeois-Gentilhomme, are not the leſs abſurd for being our 
cotemporaries. Notwithſtanding the reſemblance of one thouſand 
years, and one thouſand leagues, which have equal power to 


raiſe reverence in the ſpectators, Racine would have taken care 


to have deſcribed the ſuperſtitions of the moſques, as he has re- 
preſented the intrigues of the ſeraglio. Now the Greek cere- 


monies ought by us to be viewed in the ſame light with thoſe of 


the Turks. We are well enough pleaſed with ſuch as have an 
thing ſolemn and auguſt in them, ſuch as ſacrifices; but how ſhall 


we excuſe the Bacchanalian orgies, eſpecially in two old men, ve- 


nerable for their age and dignity, who with great gravity prepare 
to dance, and wander about in maſquerade? Even theſe old men, 
in Euripides, are under a neceſſity to apologiſe to the Athenian 
audience, for the great diſproportion between their age, and the 
enthuſiaſtic wildneſs of theſe dances: but Bacchus merits no leſs 
the homage of the old than the young. This is the anſwer, and 
they think it ought to be ſufficient. Sue | 

entheus now arrives; he had been abſent from Thebes ſome 
days, and returns extremely enraged at the news he had juſt heard, 


and at the extravagant appearance of the Theban ladies, ſome of 


whom he had met in his way, and had thrown into priſon. He 
ſays he has been informed, that under the pious pretence of 
honouring Bacchus, they had abandoned themſelves to an exceſs 


of Iicentiouſneſs which made him tremble ' with horror. He 


ſwears that he will treat his mother Agave, and the princeſſes 


her ſiſters, in the ſame manner. From the reports he has heard, 


he attributes this general frenzy to a young impoſtor (it hats 
„ e 
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6 THE BACCHANALIANS. 


he means) who has faſcinated all eyes, and intoxicated all minds 
with the worſhip of a ſtr Divinity, whoſe name he aſſumes. 
He treats this god very — 2 and reſolyes upon nothing leſs 
than hanging him. | 

Immediately he perceives Cadmus, the father of Agave, and 
the prophet Tireſias, in the equipage I have already deſcribed. 
He is not able to forbear ee them to their faces with 
an action which he thinks diſhonourable: he imputes it to the 
weakneſs of old age, and undertakes to oblige them to quit thoſe 
ornaments, ſo unworthy of their rank. It is with Tireſias that 
he is moſt offended, becauſe he looks upon him as the author of 
this extravaganee: the intereſted author of it, he adds, who hoped 
ro draw ſome advantages to himſelf from theſe new feſtivals, which 
he was attempting to eſtabliſh in honour of a new god. To this 
reproach he adds even threats, and declares, that it is only in 
conſideration of his great age, that he does not condemn him to 


-fetters and a priſon. The principal reaſon Pentheus gives for his 


anger is, that theſe ceremonies appear to him to be very pernici- 
_; and that feaſts, and excefles in drinking, AR hikes the 
ſoul of them, are only ſnares for innocence and virtue. His rea- 
ſoning is juſt enough; for he does not perceive that all this diſ- 
order was a puniſhment inflicted by Bacchus, for his and the 
Thebans contempt of him. In the {ſequel we ſhall find that theſe 
arguments urged by the king, are conſidered as ſo many blaſ- 
phemies, for which he will fuffer very ſeverely. 

In effect, the Chorus exclaim Joudly at this harangue, which 
they think alike injurious to the Gods, to Cadmus, and Echion, 
the king's father. Tireſias anſwers with more calmneſs ; and 
begins his diſcourſe with ſentences which tend to ſhew, that the 
arguments urged by Pentheus were ſpecious, but had no ſolid 


foundation. He afterwards extols the power and greatneſs of the 


God Bacchus; and foretels how much he will be one day revered 
in Greece. He founds this prediction upon the uſefulneſs of this 
Divinity to mortals. Ceres and Bacchus, he ſays, are more neceſ- 
ſary than all others to life: the one furniſhes corn, the other 
wine. The old man praiſes this liquor in ſuch a manner as ſhews 
it is far from being indifferent to him : Wine, ſays he, ſoftens 
our cares, and by producing ſleep, lulls mortals into a happy 
« oblivion of their miſerics.” - 

As for the ſtory of Bacchus being encloſed in Jupiter's thigh 
till nine months were completed, Tirefias gives an explanation rs 


THE BACCHANALIANS. 7 
this enigma, which proves, that the Pagans did not underſtand 
their fables literally, but only as fymbols, under which, however, 
other errors were couched; or, at leaſt, ſuch ignorance of the true 
notion of the Divinity, as is too common. He declares, that no- 
thing more is meant by it than that Jupiter, deſirous of preſerving 
the infant from the jealous rage of juno, placed bim in a cloud 
of condenſed air, where he kept him as in hoſtage. This is a 
meer play of words, which turns upon the mention of air, of 
hoſtages, and of the thigh, which have ſome ſimilitude in the 
Greek. Euſtathius ſays, that this fable took its riſe from a moun- 
tain in the Indies called Meros, where Bacchus was educated. 
The prophet, that he may omit nothing in favour of the Baccha- 
nalian ceremonies, adds, that the enthuſiaſm they inſpire is 
prophetic; and that wine unveils futurity. He — have ſpoke 
more truly, if he had afferted, that it diſcovers the paſt and the 
reſent, according to the proverb in vino veritas. And laſtly, 
ireſias will have it, that the power of Bacchus refembles that of 
the god Mars. He often puts whole armies to flight. aer, 
It is eaſy to perceive, that all this is allegorical; and that the 
effects bon, tht wine were conſidered as ſo many attributes of 
the God Bacchus: but it is not fo eaſy to anſwer what Pentheus 
ſays concerning the licentiouſneſs which he fears may be the conſe- 
quence of theſe Bacchanalian feaſts; and indeed Tirefias paſſes 
over this objection ſlightly. © The chaſtity of women, ſays he, 
«« depends upon their own prevailing inclinations. The Baccha- 
«« nalian feaſts neither make them better nor worſe.” Cadmus 
Joins with Tireſias in endeavouring to gain over Pentheus, and to 
prevail upon him to pay Bacchus thoſe honours which he now 
expected from Greece. He tries to move him by the conſidera- 
tion of his own intereſt. Although, fays he, Bacchus ſhould 
not be a Deity, yet he ought to be honoured as fuch by his rela- 
« tions: we are are too concerned in him not to be willing 
« to pay him Divine hononrs.” Cadmus, at length, endeayours to 
intimidate the king, by reminding him of Acteon's fate, who was 
devoured by Diana's hounds for his vanity, in pretending to be more 
fkilful than this Goddeſs in the art of hunting. Ovid affigns ano- 
ther reafon for Acteon's puniſhment. | 
Penthens, inſtead of being moved by the arguments, the in- 
treaties, and the terrors theſe two old men ſeek to infpire him 
with, falls into a violent rage with Tireſias; and to puniſh him, 
commands his attendants to enter the prophet's houſe by _ 
2 an 
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and to deſtroy every thing in ĩt, without excepting even the ſacred 
crowns and een, , At the ſame time he * others to 
make a ſtrict ſearch for this ſtranger, who had infected Thebes 
with a drunken fury, and to bring him bound before him. Tireſias 
contents himſelf with pitying the obſtinacy of Pentheus, without 
predicting to him yet the misfortunes that are to befal him; and 
retires, accompanied by Cadmus, to implore the God to ſpare 
Thebes, and her infatuated king. | ? 
It is not eaſy r re _ arc who - — full of in- 

dignation againſt hi er, the prophet, and the ſtranger, 
. he has not — takes no notice of that croud of . 
men who compoſe the Chorus, and who fo avowedly vindicate 
the divinity of Bacchus. Is this a fault? or rather, is the king 
ignorant of theſe women being Bacchanalians? This ſeems to be 
the moſt probable, fince, in effect, the Chorus are grown calm 
and moderate. But ſcarce is Pentheus retired, when theſe women, 
in the interlude, exclaim againſt the blaſphemies they have ſo lately 
been witneſſes to. Their notions of morality are certainly leſs 
rigid than thoſe of Pentheus: for they make wiſdom to conſiſt 
not in being too ſcrupulous, but in knowing how to enjoy the 
preſent moment. They wiſh to be tranſported to the Cyprian 
iſle, the abode of Venus and the loves; or to Paphos, and Mount 
Olympus, where Cupid and the Graces reſide, ' There, fay they, 
we ſhould be at liberty to celebrate the God Bacchus. At blah, 

all their wiſhes ſeem to be centered in Bacchus and Cupid : the 


moral of the drama covered over with the pretence of piety. 
ACT 


The officers of Pentheus bring Bacchus before him. They 


relate with aſtoniſhment, that this ſtranger came and ſurrendered 
himſelf with an air of the greateſt tranquillity; that his gentleneſs 
had wholly diſarmed their indignation ; and that they with 
regret obeyed their orders to bring him as a priſoner. They add 
another circumſtance ſtill more ſurprifing. The Bacchanalians, 
impriſoned by the king's order, ſaw their fetters fall off, and the 
doors of their priſons open, from whence they had retired, with- 
out any violence. They conclude with faying, that this ſtranger 
is an extraordinary perſon, who has filled Thebes with prodigies. 

Pentheus, however, cannot refrain from inſultiug him: he tells 
him, with a hitter raillery, that, doubtleſs, he is come to Thebes, 


with 
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with an intention to make conqueſts; but that to judge by his 
beauty, and the delicacy of his air, he can be nothing leſs than 
an hero. He queſtions him concerning his birth: Bacchus, with- 
out diſcovering himſelf yet, confeſſes that he is a Lydian, and 
that he has been initiated by Bacchus into his myſteries; but he re- 
fuſes to declare what theſe myſteries are. As for the orgies, he ſays, 
they are celebrated by all nations ; and that he is come to introduce 
them among the Greeks. The time choſen for the celebration of theſe 
myſteries, which is midnight, being objected to by Pentheus, Bac- 
chus replies, That it is the moſt ſacred time, becauſe darkneſs has 
ſomething in it ſolemn and auguſt, and fitted to excite a pious 
horror in the mind. Pentheus inſiſts upon this objection, and 
ſays, that the night is choſen to lay ſnares for chaſtity. The God 
anſwers as Tireſias had done before, that day or night are alike 
indifferent to thoſe who are already corrupted in their inclinations. 
The king falls into a tranſport of rage : Bacchus treats him as an 
impious man; and, full of a noble confidence, anſwers his threats 
no otherwiſe than by declaring, that he will free himſelf from 
his power, and will puniſh him for his obſtinacy. The king 
commands his officers to bind him, and throw him into a dungeon: 
he threatens the women of his train; that is to ſay, the Chorus, 
with the ſame fate, or elſe to condemn them to flayery. But 
why did he ſay nothing to them in the preceding act? After this 
the king retires, and his officers lead away Bacchus as a priſoner 
of ſtate. | | 
This act, we ſee, is ſcarce any thing more than one ſcene, in 
which Bacchus makes himſelf 5 rt with the rage and curioſity 
of Pentheus. The Chorus, in the interlude, complain, in an ele- 
gant ſtyle, of the Thebans, addreſſing themſelves to their foun- 
tain Dirce. Why have you driven away Bacchus? Ah! a 
« day will come, when, ſurrounded with vines, you ſhall pay divine 
* honours to this God, whom you now treat with ſuch cruel in- 
« dignity.” Theſe women implore the Gods to deſtroy Pentheus. 
They call with loud cries upon Bacchus, in whateyer place he 


now is, to appear; for they are ignorant that the ſtranger impri- 


ſoned by Pentheus is the real Bacchus, who had made himſelf 
viſible under a human form. 

Their ſongs are interrupted by a celeſtial voice. It is Bac- 

chus, who ſpeaks to them without. being ſeen. That inſtant 

the carth trembles, the palace of Pentheus is ſhaken, and of 

it tumbles down, to make known the preſence of the ; and 
Vor, III. | C to 
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to puniſh the king hy the ſame ſentence which he had pronounced 
againſt Tireſias. The Chorus become furious with this ſpectacle; 
and with the cries of Bacchus, animate the tumult. “Burn, 
burn, they cry, the palace of this impious king.” Accordingly 
the flames are ſeen to riſe on all ſides; and the audience is made 
to obſerye that they proceed from the tomb of Semele, who has 
been inſulted in the perſon of her ſon. 


. JM. 


Mean time terror having prevailed over rage in the hearts of 
the Bacchanalians. ; this, together with their intoxicaticn, make 
them fall almoſt fainting to the earth. Bacchus appears again 
before them, under the form of a young Lydian, as before. He 
comforts them. They expreſs great aſtoniſhment at ſeeing him 
again, him whom they had taken for an ordinary man: they aſk 
him with mingled fear and joy, how he had been able to eſcape 
the hands of the tyrant? «© Very 2 anſwers Bacchus: rage 
« has blinded his underſtanding, and faſcinated his eyes; and I 
« have impoſed upon him.” In effect, according to Bacchus's 
recital, who ſtill makes the Chorus believe he is only a meer mor- 
tal, and the friend of the new Deity, Pentheus had bound 
a bull, whom in his exceſs of fury he had taken for him. Here- 
upon the God Bacchus took poſſeſſion of the palace, and ſhook 
the columns that ſupported it. It was believed to be all in flames. 
Pentheus ran eagerly to extinguiſh the fire. A ſpectre appeared 
before him. He purſued it with his ſword in his hand, ſuppoling 
it had been his priſoner. © It is not to be doubted but he will ſoon 
* return, adds the diſguiſed God, with rage in his heart; but I 
« do not fear him.” Immediately Pentheus appears, leſs con- 
cerned at the misfortunes which had happened to bis alace, than 
at the flight of his captive. Aſtoniſhed at meeting with him again, 
he aſks him by what means he had eſcaped ? „Did I not tell you, 
« replies Bacchus, that the God whom I ſerve would deliver me? 
«« Confine me in dungeons, wall me in with towers, all will be 
* to as little purpoſe. However, hear what this domeſtic, who 
« 3s coming has to ſay to you: I will not fly.” 

The perſon mentioned by Bacchus, is a ſhepherd, who comes 
from mount Cytheron, to relate to Pentheus the miracles per- 
formed at the orgies of the Bacchanalians: yet ſhews ſome fear 
leſt he ſhould offend. the king, who was very eaſily provoked to 

3 


anger, 
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anger, and very violent when he was ſo. This marks ſtill more 
the character of the ſovereign of Thebes. Pentheus encourages 
him, and permits him to * freely. He does ſo: and his re- 
cital is a ſeries of incredible prodigies, as we thall find. He tells 
the king, That at day-break, when he was leading his flocks to 
the top of mount Cytheron, he ived three troops of women. 
Antinoe, the mother of the unfortunate Acteon, was at the head 
of the firſt. The ſecond was led by Agave, the king's mother ; 
and the third by his ſiſter Ino. All — 7 ha at ſleep under the 
ſhade of the trees: but great decency appeared among them, and 
not the leaſt appearances of that licentiouſneſs which wine inſpires; 
or of any thing that could juſtify the king's ſuſpicions. Agave 
awaked firſt, and by ſtrange howlings diſſipated that ſlumber whi 
had held her companions entranced too long after the appearance 
of Aurora. Immediately they opened their eyes: they ſtarted 
up. Decency ruled every look and motion. (This is what the 
ſhepherd takes care to obſerve, that he may undeceive the king.) 
«« The youngeſt among them, adds he, yielded not in modeſty to 
« thoſe whom age had rendered moſt reſerved.” Here the ſhep- 
herd begins to deſcribe their dreſs, which is very ſingular. © They 
« ſuffer their hair, ſays he, to flow looſely about their ſhoulders. 
« They cloath themſelves with the ſpotted ſkins of ſtags, 
* careleſaly faſtened on. Round their heads they wear circles of 
« living ſerpents. Of thoſe who were in a condition to give ſuck, 
« ſome carried kids, others young wolfs, and preſented their 
<«« breaſts to them, All were crowned with ivy mixed with oak. 
« One of them ſtruck a rock with her Thyrſus, and inſtantly a a 
« ſtream of water guſhed forth. Another touched the ground 
« with her torch, and a fountain of wine appeared. Such as choſe 
milk produced it by gently raking the earth. Even the Thyrſus 
became fruitful in their and honey ſtreamed from each 
«« 1n great abundance.” | 
The Thyrſus, we know, was a ſtick, wreathed round with 
branches of ivy. Theſe miracles, particularly that of producing 
water from a rock, have occaſioned ſome learned men to think, 
that the Bacchus of the Greeks was Moſes, whoſe hiſtory they 
have here diſguiſed : witneſs the rock which this leader of God's 
peculiar people, ſtruck with his rod; and water guſhed forth. But 
it is foreign to our purpoſe to dwell on ſuch parallels... 
The ſhepherd continuing his relation, ſays, That his compa» 
nions, aſtoniſhed at theſe prodigies, had aſſembled, to confer to- 
C'2 gether 


* 
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gether on what was to. be done; when one among them propoſed, 
that they ſhould ſecure theſe Bacchanalians, and carry them before 
the king, ſuppoſing they ſhould thereby render him a fignal ſer- 
vice. This being reſolved on in their council, they believed the 
beſt time for executing their deſign would be while the women 
were performing the Bacchanalian dances. Accordingly they hid 
themſelves, that they might be ſpectators of this ceremony, where 
every thing about them ſeemed to dance ®; even the mountain, 
and the ſavage beaſts. They ſuddenly ruſhed among them, and 
ſeized Agave; but ſhe uttered a horrible cry, and her companions 
flew with ſuch eagerneſs and fury to her aſſiſtance, that the ſhep- 
herds, amazed and terrified, fled : after which the Bacchanalians 
fatiated their fury upon a herd of bulls. Here the ſhepherd de- 
ſcribes a more aſtoniſhing prodigy than any he had yet mentioned. 
One woman, he ſays, was ſeen to drag after her a bull. Another 
tore one of thoſe formidable animals in pieces, and ſcattered about 
its mangled limbs. The whole plain was covered with their bodies, 
and wet with their blood ; and all this was done in an inſtant. 
« After this exploit, continues he, the Bacchanalians, like a flight 
of birds, lightly traverſed the ground, till they came to a plain 
« at the foot of mount Cytheron, near the cities of Vſia and 
« Erythra, where they deſtroyed all with fire and ſword. Greedy 
« of ſpoil, no burden ſeemed too weighty for them to bear; not 
even iron and ſteel. They carried off the young children, and 
«« ſpread deſolation every where. Their heads were environed 
« with flames, which did not conſume them. The inhabitants 
*« took up arms; but the looks alone of the Bacchanalians inſpired 


—_— = 


* Longinus, in his thirteenth chapter, Du palais en fureur les combles Ebranlẽs 
tranſlated by Deſpreaux, ſays, on occaſfon Fremblent en mugiſſant. 


of a paſfage in the ſeven chiefs at the ſiege | 
of Thebes, which we have already quoted, % Euripides has this very thought; but, 


in the ſecond volume; that “ this Poet, (Eſ- 
«« chylus he means) by affecting to be ſu- 
<« blime, often falls into groſs and unpoliſhed 
« thoughts. Euripides, alſo, by a. noble 
emulation, expoſes himſelf ſometimes to 
« the ſame danger: for example, in Eſchy- 
« lus, the palace of Lycurgus is ſhaken, 


„ and becomes enraged at the fight of Bac- 


„ chus.” | 


Le palais en fureur mugit a ſon. aſpeR. 
Or as M. Dacier will have it: 


* 


« expreſſes it differently, and ſoftens it in 
« ſome meaſure :” 


La montagne à leurs cris reponden mugiſſant | 
Or according to M. Dacier : | 


The mountain ſhook, and anſwered to 
their cries. In the Greek of Euripides, there 
is this line, Ila S oauitaxywwo' log. Totus- 
mons bacchabatur ſimul, Euripides deſigned 
to expreſs that intoxication which made 
every thing ſeem to turn round, and be in 


motion. 
« them 
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ce them with terror; while each ſtroke with the Thyrſus carried 
„ with it inevitable death. In a word, theſe: women gained a 
« complete victory over the ſoldiers who. oppoſed them: a cer- 
« tain proof of the power of that Deity, who protects and fights 
« forthem. The conquering Bacchanalians returned to thoſe ſources 
of food which they had produced out of the bowels of the earth: 
« there they took a little repoſe, and waſhed off the blood with 
* which they were covered, while the ſerpents they wore on their 
<« heads feaſted upon it.” . nt L1H 
The ſhepherd's whole narration leads him to this concluſion, 
that Pentheus cannat avoid receiying into his dominions ſo power- 
ful a God, by whom ſuch miracles have been performed. Were 
it only, that he has beſtowed wine upon mortals, ſuch. a gift 
« deſerves that we ſhould erect. altars to the giver : for without 
« wine, love and joy are no more.” This ſcandalous line thews 
plainly, that the 22 required no great. ſtrictneſs in morals; 
and that the impiety of Pentheus was more virtuous: which per- 
ſuades me, that the character af this Tragedy is the ſame with 
that of an Opera; and probably it has more than one model in 
antiquity: for we find. fo great a ſimilitude between our kind of 
Opera and this piece we are examining, that this only will be 
ſufficient to ſupport what I have advanced; and beſides, what ab- 
ſurdity is there in ſuppoſing that both Tragedy and the Opera took. 
their riſe at the ſame time, from hymns compoſed in honour of 
Bacchus? By allowing the Opera to have been ſo antient, it will 
not make it appear more innocent in our eyes; eſpecially when we 
ſee there vice adorned with the brighteſt colours, and with impu- 
nity triumphing over virtue. £ 
All that the ſhepherd relates ſerves only to enflame ſtill more, 
the rage of the incredulous Pentheus. The violence of the Bac- 
chanalians provokes him; and he confiders their bold actions as a 
ſtain to the Theban glory: a ſtain which he thinks neceſſary to 
be waſhed off with their blood. In his firſt emotions he reſolves. 
to-ſtop by the ſevereſt puniſhments, this .contagious evil in its 
birth; he, therefore, gives orders to his ſoldiers to go and chaſtiſe 
this. frantic troop, and to ſtrike at the very root of the diſeaſe. 
The ſhepherd renews his ſolicitations, and-remonſtrates to the 
ings that he ie taking arms againſt a powerful, and implacable 
God. * How, reſumes the king, I then be a ſlave to the 
« caprice of my own ſubjects ?” No, replies the ſhepherd: I 
vill take care to bring back the Bacctanalians without _— 
3. - en us; 
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Pentheus appears ſurpriſed at this propoſal. He thinks ſome ſe- 
cret treaſon lies hid under it; and that his ſubjects have all engaged 
to trample upon his authority. At laſt the ſhepherd propoſes to 
him to be himſelf an eye-witneſs of theſe orgies. 

The king conſents to this expedient; and by this we may per- 
ceive that his reaſon begins to be diſordered by the fecret power 
of Bacchus. For now full of the defign which he had fo ſuddenly 
reſolved on, he grows [impatient to ſee the ceremonies which he 
deteſts. He is told, that he muſt diſguiſe himſelf like one of the 
Bacchanalians. This condition ſhocks him at firſt: but at length 
his curioſity, and eager deſire of revenge, prevail. He departs 
with the ſhepherd; upon which Bacchus ſays, Unhappy wretch, 
« go meet thy ruin.” He tells the Chorus, that Pentheus will 
ſoon be deprived of his reaſon ; and that Bacchus, by whom he 
is reduced to that miſerable ſtate, will ſoon expoſe him to the 
ſcorn and deriſion of his people, under the habit of a Bacchana- 
lian, in order to puniſh him for his Pt nn He even anti- 
cipates part of the cataſtrophe. For he ſays plainly, that Pentheus 
will fall a victim to the frenzy of his mother. Then, adds he, 
« he will conſeſs, but too late, that Bacchus is the moſt benevo- 

ent, and at the ſame time the moſt terrible of the Gods. 

The Bacchanalians upon the ſtage expreſs their impatience. to 
celebrate the orgies; and to ſubdue their enemies, as the The- 
ban ladies had done. Then they refle& upon the puniſhment 
with which Pentheus is threatened. © The Gods, ſay they, never 
forget the impious; and their puniſhment is not the leſs certain 
« for being ſometimes delayed.” Laſtly, they call thoſe truly 
happy who lead a life of tranquillity and devotion. Such is the 
ode ſung in the interlude. 


ACT Iv. 


Pentheus returns; but in an equipage unbecoming a king, and 
ina ſtate of mind very different from what he was before. Bacchus 
ſcoffingly calls to him, and tells him, that he looks like one of 
the daughters of Cadmus. The king of Thebes is cloathed in a 
long robe, and a girdle. On his head he has a kind of Baccha- 
nalian mitre, with an ivy crown. Over his ſhoulders is thrown a 
mantle of a ſpotted ſkin; and he bears a Thyrſus in his hand: 
Quantum mutatus ab illo ! | 

Finding his ſenſes ſtrangely diſordered, he cries out, I think 
I behold two ſuns, and two Thebes.” This is that beautiful 


paſſage 
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paſſage of Euripides, which Virgil has tranſlated almoſt word for 


word. | | | | | 
 Enmenidum veluti demens videt agmina Pentheus 

Et geminum Solem & duplices ſe eftendere Thebas 
Pentheus fancies that Bacchus is a bull, armed with horns ; and 
Bacchus tells him, that he ſees very exactly, and that he is now 

worthy to be aſſociated with the celebrators of the orgies. For 


Bacchus, according to the fable, had his head adorned with the 
horns of a bull, as a ſymbol of his ſtrength, and not for a token 


: Eneid. J. 4. 
c. 464. 


of a certain French jeſt, abſolutely unknown to the Greeks and 


Latins. ns 
PexnTaevus. Whom do I moſt reſemble ? Ino, or Agave? 
Baccuus. I think I ſee them when 1 look upon thee. . But per- 


mit me to ſet theſe locks in order: it was not thus I diſpoſed them. 


under the fillet that binds thy forehead. 


PRNTNHEus. It wasindancing a Bacchanalian dance, as thou ſaweſt, 
that 1 diſordered this curl. | | 


Baccavs. Well, I will put it in its place again, ſince have the 


care of regulating thy dreſs, Hold up thy head. 


Penruzus. This care be thine then. From henceforwards 1 


am entirely devoted to thee. — 115 0 
Bacenus. Thy girdle is not bound faſt enough; and the folds 
ef thy robe do not deſcend gracefully to thy feet.. F 

PexnTHEvs. Not on this fide; but the other is well enough. 

Bacenus. Wilt thou not look upon me as thy friend, when, 
happily undeceived, thou ſhalt have been a witneſs to the modeſty. 
of the Bacchanalians ? | | 
 PenTHEvs. Moſt certainly, But to imitate-them exactly, ought 
J to hold the Thyrſus in my right or my left hand? 


Bacchus. In thy right hand, raiſing it at the ſame time from 


thy right foot. I congratulate thee for having ſo ſoon liſtened to 


the ſuggeſtions of thy reaſon. in my favour. 
This comic ſcene s plainly, that Pentheus has nom loſt hie 


reaſon; and it is ſurpriſing, that a God ſhould act a part in ſo 


dat barous a comedy. I ſay bar barous; becauſe it ends fatally for 


this king, already diſhonoured by the condition to which Bacchus 


had reduced him. This God is even cruel enough to adorn his 
victim with his own hands; to deprive him at once of his ſc 
his honour, and his life. How was it poflible for. Pagans to _ 
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ſuch a repreſentation? The fable had obtained a general prevalence? - 


Pentheus was, in their eyes, criminal, and we muſt raiſe our ima- 
ginations to theſe ſtrange notions, or confeſs that the antients wanted 
common ſenſe. One of theſe ſuppoſitions is neceſſary, and one alone 
can be allowed, after the great ſtrokes of genius which we have 
juſt contemplated. . 
Pentheus utters many more extravagancies ſtill. He aſks whe- 
ther he ſhall not be able to remove mount Cytheron with the 
Bacchanalians upon it ? A queſtion fit for the mouth of Pantagruel. 
He is told that he may ; but that he ought in compaſſion to ſpare 
the reſidence of Pan, and the Nymphs. This confideration deter- 
mines Pentheus to be contented with uſing artifice to ſurpriſe the 
Bacchanalians while they are aſleep, like birds in their neſts. Yes, 
* ſays Bacchus maliciouſly thou wilt take them, if thou be not taken 
„ thyſelf.” Pentheus is fo far tranſported with his frenzy as to 
reſolve upon going thus equipped through the midſt of the city, 
to ſhew that be is capable of undertaking this glorious enterprize 
ſingly. He forgets that before his madneſs he thought it ſhameful 
to ſubmit to be diſguiſed like a woman; and that he was deſirous 
of being conducted ſecretly to mount Cytheron. But what is more 
ſtriking in this ſtrange ceremony, is, that Bacchus has the cruelty 
to tell him, that he is going to a battle, which will gain him im- 
mortal glory; and that he will return ſupported upon his mother's 
arm. * I will conduct thee thither myſelf, adds he, and we, as 
ce well as the God Bacchus, will be conquerors.” 
The Chorus take leave of Pentheus in much the ſame manner. 
They implore the Furies to animate the daughters of Cadmus to 
— th this miſerable king, who is become their ſpy. The Cho- 
rus prophetically deſcribe the event, as if they ſaw it with their 
own eyes. Agave, ſay theſe women, will perceive her ſon in 
„ ambuſcade. That inſtant ſhe will give the word to deſtroy him, 
% and the Menades will facrifice him to their rage. £ 
This is expreſſed in a very lively manner, as well as the prayers 
offered by the Chorus, who ſeem to ſacrifice Pentheus in their 
words, as the Bacchanalians do in fact. | 


In this they conſidered only the fable; This was only a poetical religion, as we 
the allegorical part of which they underſtand ſhall prove elſewhere. The difficulty is to 
much better than we can do. For it muſt connect real Paganiſm with the fables ad- 
not be ſuppoſed that the fabulous hiſtory, as mitted by the antients concerning the ſame 
it is related in the Metamorphoſes, was the Gods whom tliey adored, * 


eſſence, or principal part of their religion. 


The 
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The interval between the projection of this ſcheme and the exe- 
cution of it is very ſhort. A man comes to declare, that Pentheus 
is dead. The Chorus openly triumph at this news, and extol the 
power of Bacchus. The officer, however, gives a circumſtantial 
account of the event, which I ſhall abridge. The ſtranger and 
« myſelf, ſays he, accompanied Pentheus to mount Cytheron. The 
re we Art e into a little wood, that he might not be perceived — 
„the Bacchanalians, who were in a neighbouring valley. There 
« were employed, ſome in adorning their Thyrſus with freſh 
« wreaths of ivy; others in ſinging alternately Bacchanalian hymns; 
* others in dancing. Pentheus, who did not think he was con- 
e veniently placed to view them diſtinctly, endeavoured to climb 
up upon a tree; but the ſtranger N him part of his trouble. 

He ſeized one of the higheſt branches of an oak, bent it down 
** to the earth with the utmoſt eaſe; and having placed the king 
upon it, raiſed him up gently to the top. But, adds the officer, 
he ſaw not the Bacchanalians ſo well as he was ſeen by them. 
As for the ſtranger, he diſappeared like lightning. That moment 
«« we heard a cry imitating the voice of Bacchus. My dear com- 
* panions, ſaid the unſeen ſpeaker, I have delivered up to'you the 
e traitor, who ſtoffs at our orgies. Revenge me, revenge yourſelves. 
* Suddenly a ſacred flame appears to break out of the earth, and 
.* aſcends to the ſkies. The winds are huſhed ; the air is calm; 
the leaves of the trees are motionleſs; and a religious filence 
* reigns throughout the woods. The Bacchanalians, who had 
not heard diſtinRly the firſt words, looked eagerly on every fide, 
% and animated by a ſecond voice, 1 7 knew the ſignal of Bacchus 

y 


« their maſter. We faw them all fly ſwifter than doves, with 
« Agave and her fiſters at their head. They bounded o er the 
* rocks, and ſwam through torrents, as if impelled by the powerful 
* breath of the God. In the midſt of their courſe th rceived 
« Pentheus : they ſtopped ; their fury was redoubled. The ſtones 
« flew thick about the unhappy King : even the Thyrſus, darted at 
« him with exceſſive force, firolied the place bf other arms ; but 
© Pentheus was defended by his ſituation. At length the Baccha- 
* nalians began to tear up the tree by the root: Agave urged them 
* to do it. Let us ſeize, cries ſhe, this profane witneſs of our 
« ſecret_ myſteries, and prevent his ever revealing them. All ſet - 
« their hands to the work. The tree, after many ſhocks, was 
„ thrown down; and Pentheus fell with it. Fain would he have 
«* avoided the dreadful fate that ſeemed to await him: to make 

Vor. III. D himſelf 
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« himſelf known to his mother he tore off the mitre that crowned his 
« forehead. He had recourſe to ſupplications. O mother, cried 
« he, know your ſon, Muſt my error coſt me my life, and muſt 
] loſe it by your hands? Agave's lips were covered with foam; 
* her bloodſhot- eyes rolled in a hideous manner: full of the in- 
„ ſpiring God, ſhe heard, ſhe ſaw not her ſon. She is no longer a 
«© mother: far from feeling any tender emotions, ſhe flew fiercel 
« upon Pentheus, and faſtening upon one arm, ſhe tore it off wit 
« eaſe. Bacchus inſpired her with unuſual firength. Ino alſo 
« mangled him on the other fide. Antinoe and the whole troop 
« ſurrounded him, and with terrible cries threw themſelves upon 
« him. As long as he had any remains of life he groaned and 
« fighed : but his torments were ſoon at an end. In an inſtant he 
« was torn in pieces. Scarce was his mangled carcaſe ſufficient to 
« ſatisfy the rage of theſe furies. His torn limbs were ſcattered 
«. about the plain. Agave took his head, and bears it on her Thyr- 
« ſus: a horrid trophy, which is ſoon to overwhelm her with 
% anguiſh,” ; he | 

The officer adds, that ſhe is coming back to the palace, bearing 
the head of her ſon ; and that he will make haſte to get out of her 
way, that he may not behold fo horrible a ſpectacle. He concludes 
with obſerving, that the Gods ought to be feared and honoured, 
and then retires. As for the Chorus they rejoice in the victory of 
Bacchus, and the death of Pentheus. | 


aA . 


Agave appears upon the ſtage with the remains of her ſon, which 
ſhe — for thoſe of a lion whom ſhe has killed. She boaſts of 
this victory to the Phrygian Bacchanalians; and they have the in- 
humanity-to congratulate her upon it. This princeſs, who is not 
yet recovered from her enthuſiaſm, invites them to the feaſt, in 
which her prey is to be ſerved up. She is impatient to receive 
the compliments of Pentheus on this exploit, of which ſhe will 
make him the compliment, amidſt the joy of the feſtival. But what 
is ſtill more horrible, ſhe is ſoon fatally undeceived. For the Cho- 
rus intreat her to ſhew her prey to the citizens; and Agave ſends. 
for them to be witneſſes of her triumph. She had even before 
this ſent to invite Cadmus and Pentheus, to view, as ſhe paſs'd 
along, the head of the lion, which ſhe ſuppoſes ſhe has van- 


quiſhed. 5 | 
Cadmus. 
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Cadmus arrives, followed by his officers, who bear ſome of the 
miſerable remains of his grandſon, which he had himfelf taken u 
upon mount Cytheron. . He went thither, as we have ſeen, wi 
a far different expectation than of finding Pentheus torn in pieces. 
He had met his two daughters Ino and Antinoe ſtill frantic; and 
now he finds Agave, their fiſter, in the ſame condition. Enjoy, 
« my father, Be cries, enjoy the glory of having given birth to 
« daughters ſo capable of igoglifing thy name; and who have 
«« quitted the ſoftneſs of female occupations, to perform ſuch noble 
« exploits. But it is I, in particular, whom thou oughteſt to congra- 
« tulate, when thou beholdeft the glorious teftimony of my valaur, 
« which I now lay at thy feet. Receive this , ſuſpend it in 
the palace; and proud of thy daughter's victory, make a pom- 
<< pous feaft for thy friends. For canſt thou ever enjoy a ſatisfaction 
« more pleaſing than in beholding us after ſo. noble a deed ?” 
Caps. O grief unutterable l O Gods! have I then lived to 
ſee my daughters guilty of ſo execrable a crime! Cruel Agave, 
to what a ſacrifice doft thou invoke the Gods? To what 4 feaft 
doſt thou invite the Thebans, and thy father? O wretched daugh- 
ters! O more wretched father! O Bacchus, how juſt, but how 
terrible is thy vengeance! Thou haſt not ſpared even thy own 
blood, wade | | 

Acave, Age is always ſevere. Melancholy is its portion. May 
my ſon, at leaf, reſemble me, and tread in the ſteps of ſo watlike a 
mother! But, alas, he braves the Gods. O my father, warn him 
ſeriouſly not to confide ſo much in his dangerous philoſophy. But 
where is he now ? Let him be ſent for to ſhare my glory. 

Capmus. Alas, how much art thou to be pitied, when thou 
ſhalt oy thy misfortune! Why canſt thou not Rn continue in this 
error | 

Acave. How! what crime have I committed? 

Capmvs. Look up to the ſkies, my daughter. 

 Acave. Well, I do. | 

Capmus. Do they appear the ſame to thee as formerly? 

 Acave. They appear to me to be more ſerene than ever I be- 
held them before. | 5 

Capmos. Ah, thou art not yet returned to thy reaſon, Agave! 

AGavE, I do no not comprehend thy meaning. I only perceive 
that my ſenſes grow calm by degrees. | 

_ Canmus. Hear me then, and anſwer me. | | 
 AGAvt. Reſtored to myſelf, Tremember nothing of what I have 

Juſt ſaid to thee, 
D 2 CAapmus. 
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. Capmvs; To whom did I give thee in marriage? 5 

Acave. To Echion, that man who derived his birth from the 
teeth of Mars's ſerpent. 1 

Capmus. And what pledge of thy nuptials hadſt thou? 

As aAvx. Pentheus. But to what do all theſe queſtions tend? 

Capmus. Look upon thy dreadful conqueſt, 

AGAVE. It is the head of an huge lion. My companions can 
witneſs to this truth. 

CAbuus. Once more, I fay, caſt thy eyes upon this fatal object. 

Acave. (knowing the head of Pentheus,) O Heaven! 

Capmus. Behold the lion whom thou haſt ſlaughtered. 

AGavs. Ah! it is Pentheus |! 

Capmus. Alas! too late thou know'ſt him. 

AGave. Who is it that has murdered him? How came he to. 
fall into my hands? 

Capmus. O horrid truth, muſt it let in its light upon her ſoul? 

AGAvE. O pardon me my father. I groan, I tremble, Horror 
ſeizes me: yet explain thyſelf I conjure thee. | 

CAp kus. By thee and by thy ſiſters he was murdered. 

AGave, O Gods! Where? in this palace? or elſewhere? O 
tell me. : 

CapMus. In the ſame fatal place where Acteon was torn in. 

Mos... „ es 
: AGaAvE. Alas! what drew my unhappy ſon to mount Cytheron ? 

Capmus, He went in defiance of Bacchus, and to ſcoff at your 
Ceremonies. | 

AGAvE, By what means were we ourſelves tranſported thither ? 

Capmus. By a Bacchanalian frenzy, which ſeized the whole 
eity, as well as thee. 

AGcave. Ah Bacchus! is it thou then that haſt undone me? © 

Capmus. Thou haſt offended him. 

Agave asks where the body of her ſon is. Cadmus tells her, 
that with great difficulty he has been able to collect together his 
mangled limbs. - He condemns Pentheus for his impiety :. he pities 
and laments him: he foreſees the fatal conſequences that will attend 
his death. Himſelf condemned to baniſhment, and both he and his 
daughters expoſed to ſuffer the moſt cruel diſtreſſes, he deplores 
this miſerable reverſe of fortune, and the loſs of his throne. Even 
the Chorus afford ſome tears to his misfortunes. At length the 
God Bacchus himſelf appears. He declares to Cadmus his future 
deſtiny ; that is to ſay, he will be baniſhed from the Illyrian 


races, 
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races ®, that he will make new conqueſts, and be transformed into 
a ſerpent: in a word, all that Ovid has ſo elegantly deſcribed in the 
fourth book of his metamorphoſes, verſe 562. | 
The father and daughter, at the knowledge of ſo many miſeries, 
abandon themſelves to tears and complaints ; and being obliged to 
ſeparate, the former to leave Greece entirely, the latter to depart 
from Thebes, with her ſiſters, they take a tender and melanchol 
leave of each other. Agave, uncertain what place ſhe ſhall TOE 
for her aſylum, reſolves, at leaſt, to go ſo far, that ſhe may loſe 
fight of Cytheron, that impure mountain, which ſhe has water 
with the blood of her unhappy ſon. 175 


Tus CYCLOPS, a fatyrical drama. 


This ſhould have a place here, according to the order in. which 
the plays of Euripides ſtand in all the editions of his works ; but the- 
reader will find it at the end of this volume, where I think it more 
properly placed, 


— — 


® Illyria, a country of great extent in Eu- on the South by the Adriatic ſea, and on the. 
rope, antiently bounded on the North by Eaſt by the Upper Mzſia, and Macedonia.. 
the two Pannonias, on the Weſt by Iſtria, | 


THE 
HERACLID : 


A 


"TRAGEDY ore EURIPIDES. 


HIS piece, with regard to the diſpoſition of the incidents, re- 
| ſembles the Suppliants, and the Hercules mad, although there 
is a great difference in the hiſtory upon which they are 
founded: for here it relates to the children of Hercules. But the 
ſubject in each is the diſtreſs of ſome unhappy perſons, who are 
flying from the perſecutions of their enemies. Euriſtheus, not ſa- 
tisfied, though Hercules is dead, reſolves to extirpate his whole race. 
He purſues the children of that hero from country to country, even 
into the heart of Greece, which is Athens, There they take re- 
fuge at an altar“. The Athenians engage in their defence; and 
Euriſthæus falls a victim to that vengeance which he had reſolved 
to execute upon them, . 
The actors in this tragedy are Iolas ; Copreus, a meſſenger from 
Euriſthæus; Demophoon, king of Athens; Acamas, his brother, 
filent perſonage ; Macaria, the daughter of Hercules; Alcmena, 
the mother of Hercules; a ſlave; an officer; Euriſthæus, king of 
Argos; and the Chorus, 


. 


Iolas, the kinſman of Hercules, and his conſtant attendant, a 
in the midſt of a number of children, who ſurround the altar of 
Jupiter. This ſpectacle makes known the firſt part of the ſubject. 
lolas explains the reſt in the manner of a ſoliloquy. How de- 


®* It was the altar of Jupiter. They have Hercules and his whole race, becauſe Her- 
recourſe to this God to defend them againſt cules was the fruit of Jupiter's amours with 

Juno, who had animated Euriſthzus againſt Alcmena. 
cc teſtable 
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« teſtable is that man, fays be, whoſe actions are all influenced by 
«- ſelf-intereſt alone! Nature and juſtice require that he ſhould ſa- 
<« crifice himſelf for the good of his neighbours. It was this ſacred 
« law which made me quit Argos, and all the enjoyments of life, 
„ to ſhare the labonrs of Hercules. It is this which has induced 
% me to watch over the ſafety of his children, without reflecting 
that I myſelf have occaſion for a deliverer. Alas! ſcarce was 
« Hercules received among the Gods, when Euriſthæus refolved 
« our ruin. We thought ourſelves happy to purchaſe our lives by 
© baniſhment : we fled ; but the inhuman tyrant perſecutes us ſtill. 
« He ſpreads terror among all the cities to which we have recourſe, 
« and baniſhes compaſſion and hoſpitality. Inſolent in his power, 
« with which he menaces them, he forces them to eſpouſe his 
« quarrel, and to interdict us their ſacred aſylums. Their intereſted 
« policy makes them prefer his friendſhip to- juſtice; and 
Hercules is nothing, ſince he is no longer in the world. I have 
no army to defend the cauſe of theſe orphans ; but moved with 
« their miſery, I have become the companion of their flight, and 
« ſhall, at leaſt, have the conſolation to avoid the reproach of in- 
« gratitude. Here we are at Marathon. Refuged at this altar, our 
« only hope is in the ſon of Theſeus. United as he is to Hercules 
« by blood, he, doubtleſs, will in the children reſpe& the memory 
« of their father, and be ſoftened at the ſight of theſe melancholy 
objects. Accordingly, beſides thoſe which Iolas points to with- 
out the temple, he gives the audience to underſtand, that Alcmena 
keeps the children of Hercules concealed within the temple itſelf; 
and that Hyllus, the eldeſt of them, accompanied by ſome of his 
brothers, is gone in queſt of ſome other reſource, incaſe the Athe- 
nians ſhould refuſe them an aſylum in this city. 

Tolas, perceiving Copteus, a meſſenger from Euriſthæus, coming 
directly towards him, interrupts his complaints. Come hither 
« inſtantly, my dear children, ſays he, ſtand cloſe beſide me; take 
hold of my garments, for you fee your perſecutor comes.“ 
Harraſſed with ſuch inceſſant wanderings, without being allowed 
the ſhorteſt interval of reſt, Iolas utters imprecations againſt Copreus, 
and him by whom he is ſent. The deputy inhumanly inſults the 
fugitives. © Can you imagine, ſays he, that there is a people upon 
« earth ſo infatuated as to incur the rage of the king of Argos, by 
“ ſupporting ſuch miſerable wretches? Leave this altar, and come 
« toreceive the puniſhment that awaits you.” The puniſhment they 
were doomed to was to be ſtoned to death. Iolas pleads the I 
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of the altar, which he embraces, and the freedom of Attica, which 
is wholly independent of Argos. Copreus threatens to force them 
from the altar; and juſt as he is preparing to make good his words, 
Iolas with loud cries implores the aſſiſtance of Jupiter and the 
inhabitants. | - 
Immediately ſome old men of Attica appear; they are thoſe 
who compoſe the Chorus. This ſcene informs them of the quality 
of the ſuppliants, and of the violence that was offered them. The 
Chorus hinder Copreus from proceeding any further till the king 
arrives, who appears ſoon after with his brother Alcamas. Demo- 
hoon aſks the Chorus the occafion of thoſe cries which he had 
r and who thoſe children are that ſurround the altar? 

Being fully informed, he next hears what Copreus has to ſay, 
who with great haughtineſs declares to him the will of Euriſtheus. 
He tells Domophoon, that he certainly will not do what none of 
the other cities of Greece durſt attempt; but that he will rather 
chooſe to acquire the friendſhip than incur the reſentment of the 
king of Argos. This ſpeech is not ſo much a requeſt as a threat, 
and a declaration of war: but Demophoon, without ſuffering him- 
ſelf to be won by the offers, or terrified with the menaces of the 
ambaſſador, anſwers like a juſt and wiſe prince, that he cannot 
retend to judge of this affair without hearing what both parties 

E to urge in their defence. 
Happy rer ſays Iolas, where we are, at leaſt, allowed, 
« what in every other we have been denied, the liberty of plead- 
«« ing for ourſelves! But what do I ſay? We have now nothing 
« to do with the king of Argos. We are no longer Argives. The 
« decree which baniſhed us from our country reſtored us to 
e freedom. With reſpect to Euriſtheus, we are ſtrangers: what 
« would he have more? Muſt an Argive, who is baniſhed from 
« his country, be baniſhed likewife from all Greece? Yet ſurely 
Athens muſt be excepted. Athens will grant us an aſylum; 
« and the fear of offending Euriſthæus will not prevent her from 
« ſhewing compaſſion to the children of Hercules. No, Athens 
4 is not a city to tremble at the name of the king of Argos. She 
« 18a free ſtate; but ſhe would ceaſe to be fo, it ſhe ſhould com- 
« ply with the will of Euriſtheus. I know the Athenian people; 

« they will prefer death to infamy.” | 

Here he interrupts himſelf by a very natural reflection, that 
ſuch eulogiums have the appearance of flattery. He there- 
fore contents himſelf with obſerving to the two kings, _ 
the 
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the children of Hercules being deſcended from Pelops, are, by 
conſequence, their relations; and he adds, that gratitude ought 
to influence them more even than the ties of nature, fince Her- 
cules had delivered Theſeus their father from hell. For this 
« obligation, continues Iolas, all the return theſe children expect 
from thee is, that thou wilt not deliver them up to their enemy, 
by ſuffering them to be forced away from this altar. What 
«« diſhonour would it reflect upon thee and Athens? Caſt thy 
«« eyes upon them. They are ſuppliants; they are exiles ; they are 
« = relations, who implore thy protection: they are the chil- 
«« dren of Hercules who kneel before thee. It is for them that I 
„embrace thy knees: Odo thou condeſcend to held the place 
« of a kinſman to them, of a friend, a father, or, if thou wilt, 
* a maſter: only preſerve them from the death to which they 
« are doomed.” 2 
The Chorus are moved by this ſpeech; and Demophoon anſwers 
with dignity, I am on many accounts engaged to 
* ſuch gueſts, the reverence I owe to Jupiter, a motive ſupe- 
* rior to all others, the relation in which I ſtand to them, the 
« gratitude I owe their father, and laſtly, I am obliged in honour 
to protect them.” Accordingly, he tells the ambaſſador, that 
he may deliver this anſwer to his maſter: If Euriſthæus has any 
juſt cauſe of complaint againſt the fugitive princes, he will do him 
Juſtice ; but till he has made that clear, he is determined not to 
ſuffer Copreus to take them by force out of a free country. The- 
ambaſſador conteſts this point with the king, and inſolently at- 
tempts rags a fugitive princes along with him. I» 
on his ſide, threatens to repel him by force. The Chorus blame 
both for theſe ſallies of rage; and Copreus growing calmer, retires, 
after denouncing war againſt the Athenians. «Our — te, . 
are ready, and ſoon ſhalt thou ſee Euriſthzus at the of the 
« Argives.” The Chorus inſinuate, that the Athenians are go- 
ing to make preparations for the defence of the children of Her- 
cules: and the remainder of the act is taken up with grateful 
thanks from lolas, and tender proteſtations from Demophoon. 
Tolas calls the young princes, bids them embrace their deli- 
verer. Remember, ſays he, to theſe children, if ever you 
return into your native country, if ever you attain the glory, and 
<< the great poſſeſſions of your father, remember that* the 
„ Athenians were your faithful friends; and, in return for the 
«« fignal benefits you have received, let it be your care to ayoid 
Vor, III. E ever 
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ever engaging in a war with a city which you are bound to love. 
lt is but juſt that you ſhould honour the Athenians, who have 
* not ſcrupled to draw upon themſelves the whole force of My- 
* cene, to protect your helpleſs infancy; while in you they beheld 
„ nothing but the image of weakneſs, poverty, and exile. As 
« for me, great prince, my gratitude ſhall not end with my life; 
but when I deſcend to the ſhades, I will tell Theſeus how ge- 
« nerouſly thou didſt protect the children of Hercules.” 

Demophoon, to ſhew that he will deſerve theſe praiſes, deter- 
mines to aſſemble his troops, to ſend out ſpies, and to offer a ſa- 
crifice, and conſult the Gods. Mean time he invites his new gueſts 
into his palace ; but Iolas refuſes to quit the altar, till he knows the 
event of the battle, by which he intends to regulate his conduct. 
The interlude, ſung by the Chorus, is nothing more than an ex- 
preſſion of ſentiments very natural to the Athenian people, upon 
the ſubje& of Euriſthæus's injuſtice, the violence committed by his 
ambaſſador, and the revenge they hope for from the ſucceſs of the 
battle. | 


. 


Iolas is fluctuating between hope and fear, when he ſees Demo- 
phoon return, with an expreſſion of grief and perplexity painted 
on his countenance. As the unfortunate are ready to interpret 
every thing to their own diſadvantage, he thinks himſelf undone; 
and aſks the king ſeveral queſtions with an eagerneſs and anxiety 
that ſhew the exceſs of his apprehenſions. What, ſays he, does 
« this ſadneſs, which I perceive in thy looks, preſage? Art thou 
« come to bring me news of the enemy's army? Is it, or is it 
« not arrived? What haſt thou to tell me? Alas ! what the am- 
« baſſador ſaid was but too true. The Gods declare in favour of 
« his maſter: too well I know it by fatal experience; his inſolent 
« threats againſt Athens ſhew it plainly. But (adds he, fearing 
« Jeſt he ſhould alarm the king) Jupiter can confound the pride 
'« of mortals.” Theſe are ſtrokes of antiquity : this is nature in her 
original ſimplicity. | 

Demophoon's anſwer is in the ſame ſpirit; for he does not at firſt 
endeavour to calm the fears of Iolas; on the contrary, he rather 
confirms them. The enemy's troops are come, ſays he: I 
« haye ſeen them myſelf; for it is not by the eyes of another 
« that a warlike prince ſhould ſee an enemy. However, the Ar- 
« gives have not yet ſpread themſelves over the plain. my 
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« haye encamped upon a little hill, with an intention to watch 
« our motions. It is their part to conſider how and in what place 
„they will attack us. I have given the neceſſary orders upon 
« this occaſion, The whole oy is in arms, the victims are pre- 
r pared, and our prieſts are employed in making expiations round 
« our walls: expiations favourable to us, and fatal to the enemy. 
« I have aſſembled the prieſts, and cauſed our oracles to be con- 
« ſulted. Opinions are divided upon many articles; but all 
agree in one point, which is, that I muſt facrifice to Ceres 
« a virgin born of an illuſtrious father. Thou ſeeſt with what 
« ardor I have engaged in your intereſts; but I am a father and 
«© a king. I can neither ſacrifice my own daughter, nor force any 
« one of my ſubjects to ſacrifice his. I will not conceal from 
«« thee the murmurs which this declaration has excited among the 
« people. The city is divided. There are citizens who acknow- 
ce 31 that we are in juſtice obliged todefend ſuppliants: there are 
« others who begin to accuſe me of imprudence and temerity. 
„Things are brought to ſuch a point, that if this ſacrifice muſt 
ce be made at the expence of the ſtate, a civil war is the certain 
% conſequence. It is thy 2 to conſider upon ſome way to ſe- 
cure thy own ſafety, and my honour. It is fit thou ſhould ' ſt 
&« be ſuccoured; but not by expoſing me to the hatred of my 
people: for I am not ſuch a tyrant as thoſe who rule over bar- 
40 drr ah My power is regulated not by my own will, but 
te juſtice | | | | 
e Ah! my dear princes, fays Lolas, addrefling himſelf to the 
« children of Hercules, our fate is like that of a veſſel which has 
« eſcaped the fury of a tempeſt at ſea, to be wrecked within the 
« port. Why, alas! have we liſtened to the ſeducer, hope? But 
« jt is not Demophoon we ought to reproach : can he be blamed 
« for ſparing the blood of his people? He is no leſs our bene- 
« factor than before; and J will never be ungrateful. But aban- 
« doned by all, how ſhall I reſolve? What Gods have we not 
« implored ? What affiſtance have we not vainly ſought? - Alas! 
« our fate is inevitable, my children; we muſt reſolve to deliver 
« ourſelves up to the rage of our enemies. To me death has no- 
« thing in it terrible, if it be not, that my death will afford a 
„malignant triumph to my adverſaries. But, ah] what moſt 
« affects me is your fate, my children, and that of Alemena; 
e too miſerable, alas! in having ſurvived her ſon. How fruitleſs 


« have been all my cares to preſerve you? Ah! it would have 
E 2 been 
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« been better to have died at once by the hands of our enemies. 
« But, great prince, it is {till in thy power to fave theſe illuſtrious 
*« children: deliver me up to the Argives for them. Thus wilt 
« thou preferve them, and hinder thy dominions from being 
% engaged in a war. As for me I value not life; and Euriſthæus 
« deſires nothing fo ardently as to have the faithful companion of 
Hercules in his power.“ 

I ſhall paſs over the obſervations made by the Chorus in theſe 
intervals, becauſe they are better in the exhibition than in the 
reading. Demophoon, who ſaw plainly that the hope of faving 
the unhappy family of Hercules had ſuggeſted to Iolas this expe- 
Gant, ſo little fit to be complied with, tells him, that, indeed, his 

r is noble, and worthy of his great heart; but that Euriſthæus 
is not ſo impolitic as to be content with ſhedding the blood of 
Alcide's friend: that the king of Argos is apprehenſive of what 
the children of Hercules, when they have attained to maturity, 
may undertake in revenge of their father ; and that it is to prevent 
this danger he feeks their lives. He concludes with ſaying, that 
Iolas muſt think of ſome expedient to remove their perplexity; 
and that as for him he knows not what to propoſe. It would, in- 
deed, have been very indecent to have propoſed the death of one of 
the daughters of Hercules: beſides, Iolas ought to have known 
that the Oracles concerned them only. 

Jolas, being left alone, abandons himſelf to grief: his com- 
plaints bring Macaria, one of Alcide's daughters, out of the 
temple. She enters with that modeſt reſerve which we have fo 
often had occaſion to mention as the charactereſtic of the Gre- 
cian women. She begins with apologiſing for her freedom 
in appearing publicly. It was the cries of Jolas, ſhe ſays, and her 
anxiety concerning the fate of her brothers, that induced her to 
ſhew herſelf. Iolas tells her in few words the fituation of their 
affairs, and the diſtreſs occaſioned by the Gods demanding a noble 
victim. 5 
Macaria immediately aſks whether their ſafety depended upon 
this alone? | 
IoLAs. It does: for in every thing elſe the Gods are favourable 
to us. | 

Macaria *. Well, no longer fear the Argive army then. Be- 
hold the victim: I am ſhe. I will voluntarily deliver myſelf to 

death, 


. mn... 


1 


* Macaria here offers herſelf to die. Eu- reſt, from the antient traditions, of which 


/ Tipides has taken this epiſode, as well as the Pauſanias (in Atticis) ſpeaks thus: There 
is 
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death, and ſpare thee the grief and perplexity of determining thy 
choice. Noh can be more juſt than that the daughter of Her- 
cules ſhould die for her family. What would be ſaid of us ſhould 
we, ungrateful fugitives, be afraid of death, while a whole 9 
expoſe themſelves to danger only for our preſervation? at 
infamy to our name ſhould the children of Hercules, whoſe mi- 
ſeries force them to take refuge at Athens, be baſe enough to fear 
death! How unjuſt, ſhould Athens be vanquiſhed after havin 
furniſhed the victim, while we eſcape the hands of qur enemies 
I would not have my family, if compelled again to fly, be deſti- 
tute of another aſylum. How diſhonourable to me to hear theſe 
words: © Why doſt thou come hither with thy ſuppliant branches? 
„ Begone ; we will not involve ourſelyes in thy misfortunes and 
« thy cowardice. Compaſſion is not due to thee, who meanly 
« fears to die.” Were I to preſerve my life at the expence of 
my brother's ſafety, could I hope for happineſs? I ſhould have the 
lot of all who act in this manner. Could I expeck an honourable 
marriage? What prince would chuſe to unite his deſtiny with 
mine? thou ſay'ſt, I merit a better fate. Were I any other than 
the daughter of Hercules, I might, perhaps, a& differently ; but 
I know. too well what that glorious title obliges me to. Lead 
me to the altar: erown me as a victim; and be conquerors. This 
is may with, my glory; and I declare, that I die voluntarily to fave 
my brothers. Could I have formed a deſign more honourable ! 
Jolas. O worthy daughter of Hercules | His divine ſpirit ani- 
mates thy breaſt, as his blood flows in thy veins. I can neither 
blame nor conſent to thy reſolution; but I have thought of an 
expedient more juſt, Call hither thy ſiſters, and let the victim 
be choſen by lot. dee 
Macaria. Why doſt thou propoſe the lot? If chance is to 
determine which of us is to die, death will no longer be volun- 


THE 


js ſtill at Marathon a fountain called Ma- 
< caria, concerning which this ſtory is re- 


« manded them; and Theſeus refuſed to 
<« deliver them. Hereupon the Pelepon- 


« lated. Hercules flying from Tirynthe, to 


« avoid the fury ofEuriſthzus, took refuge 
« in Trachine, whoſe king, Ceyx, was his 
< friend. After the death of Hercules, Eu- 
riſthæus endeavoured to get the children 
of this hero into his power. Ceyx, not 
thinking himſelf able to defend them, 
«« ſent them to 'Theſeus. The ſuppliants 
« were received at Athens. Ruriſthæus de- 


«« neſians made war upon the Athenians : 
« and the Oracle having declared, that the 
« Athenians could not have the victory un- 
«© leſs one of the children of Hercules be- 
„% came a voluntary victim, Macaria, the 


« daughter of Alcides and Deianira, devo- 


« ted herſelf for the reſt. By her death ſhe 

« procured victory to the Athenians, and 

gave her name to the fountain. 
tary, 
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tarily, and the victim is robbed of her reward. I offer myſelf to 
be facrificed ; accept me, if thou think'ſt proper: if thou wilt 
allow death to be my choice, I am ready to ſuffer it ; but I will 
not yield to the award of chance. 

lor As. O Gods! how noble are theſe ſentiments! Too gene- 
rous princeſs, I ſee plainly thou wilt preſerve thy brothers by the 
facrifice of thy own life : but I dare not confirm, nor attempt to 
alter this reſolution. oy | 

Macarra. This filence in thee is prudent, and I underſtand 
it as a conſent. Be not apprehenſive that my death will be cha 
upon thee. Freely, and even with joy, I fly to the altar. All I 
deſire is, that thou wilt follow me chither, that I may die in thy 
arms. It belongs to thee to adorn me for the funeral pomp, ſince 
I offer myſelf for a victim, that I may not diſhonour the hero to 
whom I owe my birth. BY | 

IoLas. No, daughter, I cannot, I will not behold thy death. 

MAcARIA. Order it ſo then that ſome women may be preſent, 
and receive my laſt breath. 

IoLAs. Go then, unfortunate princeſs; thy deſires ſhall be ſa- 
tisfied. I ſhould be the moſt unworthy of mortals did I not engage 
myſelf to ſee that thy funeral pomp is ſuitable to the greatneſs of 
thy courage. O Macaria! O moſt unhappy princeſs, was ever 
fate like thine ? At leaſt acquaint me with thy laſt commands. 

MacaRa. Receive then, ſage old man, my laſt farewel. Let 
it be thy care to make my brothers equal thee in wiſdom and in 
virtue ; and then they cannot be unhappy. Live, and provide for 
their ſafety, by ſecuring thy own. They are thy children. Thou 
haſt been a father to them ; and it is for them I die. And you, 
my dear brothers, may you be happier than your ſiſter ; may my 
death procure you a felicity equal to my wiſhes. Honour Iolas, 
Alcmena, and the Athenians. If poſſible, let your gratitude equal 
the benefits you have received from them : and if the Gods, in 
compaſſion to your ſufferings, ſhould one day eſtabliſh you hap- 
pily in your native country, then remember what funeral honours 
your ſiſter merits to receive from you, who facrificed herſelf to 
procure your ſafety. The monuments with which you honour 
my ſhade, ſhall, to me, be inſtead of a huſband and children, if 
the dead are capable of taſting any ſatisfaction. For, alas! ſince 
deſtined to die, if we ſhould be ſtill miſerable after death, how - 
wretched is the condition of mortals, when the grave is conſidered 
as the only aſylum for the unhappy ! 

IoLAs. 
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ol AS. Doubt not, noble virgin, but thy fame will live for ever. 

It ſhall be our care to immortaliſe it. Adieu, I will ſpeak to thee 
no more: I muſt not by a longer diſcourſe profane a victim con- 

ſecrated to Proſerpine “. | 


[ Here Macaria goes off the flage, and Jolas continues to ſpeak.) | 


O, my dear children, I faint ; what violence have I done my- 
ſelf to part with her? Support me: cover my with my 
robe, and leave me to indulge my ſorrow. Cruel neceſſity! I 
have delivered up your ſiſter to death, but it is to preſerve you. 

The Chorus enter into a converſation upon what had ſo lately 
paſſed before them: a ſufficient matter for reflection, eſpecially to 
the Greeks, who attribute all human events to deſtiny. They 
endeavour to comfort Iolas, by the conſideration of the glory Ma- 
caria will acquire by an action ſo heroic. 3 


ACT III. 


A ſlave enters, and aſks for Iolas and Alcmena. He does not 
perceive that the former lies proſtrate upon the ground, and knows 
not that the latter is in the temple. lolas, attentive to the leaſt 
motion, as ſtill expecting to hear of new misfortunes, raiſes him- 
ſelf up, and anſwers the ſlave, who. expreſſes his aſtoniſhment at 
ſeeing this venerable old man plunged in ſuch an exceſs of ſorrow. 
In vain does he endeavour to find out the cauſe. Iolas will not 
own that it is the ſacrifice of Macaria, He even affects to conceal 
his anguiſh, aſcribes it to general cauſes, and cludes the queſtions 
put to him by the meſſenger. This probably is contrived to con- 
ceal the teach of the princeſs, and to juſtify her not being men- 
tioned in this and the two following acts; for there is not a word 
more ſaid concerning her. And it muſt be acknowledged, that 
this filence is very ſurpriſing : no reaſon can poſſibly be aſſigned 
for it. Alcmena, indeed, is ſuppoſed to be now ignorant: of this 
event; but can ſhe be ignorant of it till the end of the play? The 
difficulty is very great; but whether it be a fault or not, the ſlave 
knows as little as Alcmena of the occaſion of Iolas's grief. 


* Theſe laſt words are very remarkable. cauſe ſhe was conſecrated to Pluto, Achilles 
They ſufficiently prove what I have ſaid con- acts the ſame part as Iolas here. He is 
concerning Achilles (in the Iphigenia in grieved ; but he muſt obey, and reſpe& a 
Aulis) as he ſuffers his miſtreſs to die, be- voluntary conſecration. 

4 : TI . 
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This meſſenger makes himſelf known for a domeſtic of Hyllus, 
the eldeſt fon of Hercules; and he is come, he ſays, to bring them 
happy news. This induces Iolas to ſend and intreat Alcimena to 
come out of the temple, that he may remove her fears concerning 
Hyllus. She comes out, but full of apprehenfions upon account 
of thoſe cries ſhe had heard: fo ready are the unfortunate to ſuſpect 
every thing! She imagines, that in this ſlave ſhe ſees a new meſ- 
ſenger from Euriſthæus, who is preparing to force away her grand- 
ſons. Being undeceived, ſhe learns, that Hyllus is returned from 
the neighbouring countries, whither he went to ſollicit aid, at the 
head of an army which he had found means to aſſemble. This 
army, the courier tells her, has joined the Athenian troops; and 
the victims are already * ared. Theſe few words are very re- 
markable, and juſtify the ſilence of the actors upon the fate of 
Macaria. The ſlave knows not that it is the princeſs who is 
ing to be ſacrificed ; he eannot, therefore, inform Alctnena of it. ; 
But why is Alcmena fo anxious for Hyllus? Has ſhe no concern 
about her grand-daughter, who had been from her for ſome time, 
and does not return? Probably the ſuppoſes this young princeſs 
is not far off, and has no ſuſpicion of her having Nd herſelf 
for her brothers. rt, "pan | 
However this may be, as the ſlave is preparing to return to 
his maſter, Iolas declares he will accompany him, and partake 
the dangers of the battle. Alcmena, and the reft, endeavour to 
diſſuade him from this reſolution, on account of his extreme age, 
but in vain. Iolas orders his armour, which is hung up in the 
temple, to be brought him: but Alcmena makes uſe of another 
motive to detain him. Would you, fays ſhe, leave me, and 
« theſe children, unprotected?” ,,, | 
IoL As. It is my duty to fight, and thine to protect them. 
ALCMENA. What will become of us, ſhould ſt thou be ſlain? 
Iol As. Thou wilt hold the place of a mother to thoſe who 
ſurvive me. | 
ALCMENA. Ah, if fortune ſhould declare againſt us | 
Ior As. Fear nothing. The Athenians will not deliver you up 
to Euriſthæus. OTE” 
ALCMENA. This then is the only hope you leave tne. 
lolas aſſures the queen, that Jupiter, who was formerly her 
lover, will watch over her ſafety ; and that it would be a crime 
in her to doubt of his protection. It is a kind of enthuſiaſm with 
which he is ſeized, and which forces him to engage in the _— 
| e 
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The ſlave returns with the neceſſary armour for the. old man, 
but he warns him that he will not have leiſure to arm but in the 
field of battle, becauſe the enemy are eager for the fight, and 
that it is time to meet them. TIolas yields to this argument, but 
he is ſo enfeebled by age, that che ſlave is obliged to ſupport him 
as he goes to the field. This is to prepare us for the miracle in 
the cataftrophe, lolas retires with a wiſh: like that of Evander in 


Virgil: 


O mibi preteritos referat | iter annos, 
Qualis eram, Cc. 4 

The Chorus conclude this act with ſome petitions to Jupiter 
and Minerva for the ſucceſs of the battle. They ſing a hymn as 
uſual, with the ſame ceremonies. It is plain, that this act is con- 
trived only to give probability to the enſuing battle; the prepara- 
tions for which required ſome interval of time. | 


Ac TV. 


The ſame domeſtick comes eagerly to inform Alcmena of the 
ſucceſs of the battle. We are conquerors, cries he, and already 
ve begin to erect trophies of our victory.” Alcmena, tranſported 
with joy, promiſes to. give the ſlave his liberty for bringing her 
ſuch happy news. She then enquires into the circumſtances of the 
fight, but her curioſity turns particularly upon Iolas. I have 
e wonders to tell thee concerning him, anſwers the ſlave. Both 
« armies were ranged in order of battle, when Hyllus alighting 
te from his chariot, adyanced towards Euriſthæus: Why, ſays he, to 
him, doſt thou expoſe the lives of ſo many brave ſoldiers in thy par- 
* ticular quarrel? Mycene will not loſe much by the death of one 
* warrior only. Let thee and I decide our difference by ſingle com- 
bat. Either thou ſhalt lead away to captivity the children of Her- 
„ cules, or I and they ſhall enjoy the honours and territories of our 
« father. The Argives conſented to this propoſal, which they 
te thought worthy the courage of Hyllus ; but the cowardly Eu- 
e riſthzus refuſed to comply with it, though he did not bluſh to 
% hazard the lives of princes far braver than himſelf. Hyllus, 
«© weary of expecting him, was obliged to retire among his troops; 
the victim was ſacrificed, and from the ſtreaming blood, the 
*« prieſts preſaged victory to the Athenians, The warriors inſtantly 
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* mounted on their chariots, they covered themſelves with their 
« bucklers.” - | - | 

It muſt be obſerved here, that the flave does not fay who was 
the victim, he only gives Alemena to underſtand, that it was a hu- 
man victim; and the audience cannot but know that this is Ma- 
caria: but as the victim is ſaid to be at ſome diſtance from the 
army, the ſlave might not know it was this princeſs, and -onl 
Iolas and the Chorus might be in the ſecret. It is certain, that 
Alcmena had known any thing of it, Euripides would be highly 
to blame to ſhew her fo inſenſible, and it is not eaſy to conceive, 
why a ſacrifice ſo intereſting, ſhould be the ſubject only of one 
act, and no mention made of it afterwards. 

The king of Athens, continues the ſlave, harrangued his ſub- 
te jects, like a king: Citizens, ſaid he to them, it is your duty to 
« defend the country in which you were born. Euriſthæus alſo . 
« encouraged his troops. At the ſound of the Tyrrhenian trumpets, 
ce the two armies engaged in fight, the air reſounded with con- 
e fuſed cries and the claſhing of ſhields. The firſt ſhock made 
te the Athenians loſe ground, but preſently afterwards the Argives 
« gave way: The battle now began to rage, they fought man to 
« man. The ſlaughter was great on both ſides, and nothing was 
e to be heard but cries like theſe: revenge Athens, revenge Argos. 
« At length, after repeated efforts, we put the Enemy to flight. 
“Jolas then perceiving that Hyllus expoſed his perſon out of 
« his rank, called to bim with a loud cry, to take him into his 
« chariot. Tolas, as ſoon as ſeated there, ſnatches the reins, and 
% puſhes on the horſes directly towards Euriſthæus. Others, oh 
*« queen! may repeat to thee what they hear from publick report; 
« but what I now tell thee, theſe eyes were witneſs of, As 
« Tolas paſſed by Pallene, a place conſecrated to Minerva, he per- 
* ceived the king of Argos in his chariot : when inſtantly invok- 
ing Jupiter and the goddeſs Hebe, he implored them to reſtore 
* to him his youth for one day, that he might revenge the great 
« Alcides. When, wonderful to relate ! two ſtars were imme- 
« diately ſeen to ſtop over the chariot of Hyllus, and covered it 
e with a thick cloud. Thefe (ſay the augurs) were Hercules himſelf, 
* and his wife Hebe. The cloud diſperſed, and Iolas was ſeen 
* to come out under the form of a young man, full of fire and 
e vigour, He flew after Euriſthæus. He came up with him at 
* the rocks of Sciron. He ſeized him in his chariot, and binding 
«* his hands, he led captive this prince, once ſo haughty, and in 

1 © appear- 
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te appearance ſo happy as if to teach mortal to fear the reverſes of 
« fortune, and to pronounce. no man happy till after his death.” 

The Chorus and the mother of Hercules, full of joy for ſo com- 
plete a victory, return thanks to Jupiter. Alcmena — who 
in her misfortunes had accuſed this Deity of being ſlow to ſuccour 
her whom he had once loved, thanks him for her liberty reco- 

vered, though late, as Tytirus in Virgil: E; 


Libertas guæ ſera tamen reſpexit inertem. 


She aſks the flave, why Iolas did not kill the common enemy. 
He anſwers, that it was through reſpect to her, he ſpared him, 
that he might preſent him to her alive ; and through hatred to Eu- 
riſthæus, —— would be more ſhocking than im- 
mediate death. The flave having received his liberty from the 
the 1. to her promiſe, departs very well fatisfied ; 
and the Chorus fill up the remainder of the act, by declaring 
their joy for the good fortune of their new gueſts, for the apo- 
theoſis of Hercules, and the fall of the haughty Euriſthæus. 


ACT V. 


An officer leads in Euriſthæus loaded with chains. He is ſent 
by Hyllus and Iolas to Alcmena, to be diſpoſed of, as her juſt 
hatred and revenge ſhall ſuggeſt. There is in this act nothing 
which can be D intereſting now. It was written for Athens, 
as well as the whole piece, in which this republick is greatly flat- 
tered. The ſubject of it is as follows. 

Alcmena, after bitterly reproaching Euriſthæus with his crimes, 
condemns him to death; but the Athenian Chorus oppoſe this ſen- 
tence, becauſe it was contrary to the cuſtom of Athens, to 2 
priſoner of war to death in cold blood, a cuſtom truly — 
able to humanity. | 
It was natural for the queen, according to the principles of the 
Pagans, to doom her moſt cruel enemy, who was now in her 
power, to death: but according to the laws of the ſtate, Euriſ- 
thæus ought as a captive to be ſpared, Upon this occaſion a diſpute 
ariſes between Alcmena and the Chorus, and Euriſthzus makes an 
artful ſpeech in his own favour. He proteſts, that he does not 
fear death, and that he would not fave his life at the expence of his 
honour ; but that if he undertakes to defend himſelf, it is, becauſe 
he would not leaye an . behind him. It is to J * 

| 2 : ne 
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he ſays, and not to him, that his hatred to Hercules and his chil- 
dren ought to be imputed. In this manner, the ancients uſually 
juſtified themſelves. Deſtiny or the Gods were the authors of 
the crimes that were committed by mortals. Helena makes the 
ſame excuſe for herſelf in the tragedy of the Trojan Captives ; 
and Phædra in that of Hyppolitus. But it is plain, that theſe 
ſame ancients did not admit of ſuch a juſtification ; for although 
Euriſthzus concludes, with reaſon enough, that having been ſo un- 
fortunate, as not to fall in battle, as he wiſhed, he 5 the cuſtom 
of the Athenians, ſecured from puniſhment: yet Alcmena = 
ſiſts in condemning him to death, while the Chorus are as obſti- 
nate to ſave him, At length, the queen hits upon an expedient to 
gratify her own revenge, without offering any offence to the Athe- 
nians. Let him be put to death, ſays ſhe, and I will reſtore his 
* body to the Argives.” Euriſthæus ſullenly ſubmits to this ſen- 
tence, and by a ſtroke of prophetick anguiſh, he declares to the 
Athenians, that they need only ſuffer Alcmena to indulge her fury, 
for that if he dies, they will bury him near the Minerva of Pal- 
lene, that his tomb will be fatal to the Heraclidz *, and honourable 
to the Athenians, whenever the poſterity of Hercules, forgetful of 
the obligations they have received from Athens, ſhould dare to take 
up arms againſt that city. | | 
Speaking of Oedipus at Colona, we already have mentioned this 
fatality of tombs : the tragedy of the Heraclidz intereſts only by 
motive. Alcmena, more eager for 
vengeance, and but little moved with the menaces of Euriſ- 
thæus, ſays to the Chorus, Why, are you ſtill irreſolute, whe- 
te ther you ſhall ſacrifice him or not, when the Fates promiſe you 
* ſuch great advantages from his death?“ The Chorus now aban- 
don the victim, convinced that the guilt of his blood will not 
fall upon Athens, and Euriſthzus is led away to death. 
It is not ſo neceſſary to obſerve here thoſe things which muſt 
certainly ſhock a modern reader, as it is to remind him of what has 
been ſo often repeated, concerning the indiſpenſible neceſſity of 


entering as much as poſſible into the ideas of the Athenians, when 


he reads their dramatick compoſitions, 
© ® In this piece there is the ſame deſign, and probably the ſame alluſions to intereſts of 
fate, as in the Suppliants of Euripides, vol, II. 
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＋ RAGE D Y. or E URIPI D E 8. | : 


T is not Helen in Troy, but Helen in Egypt, that is the 
I ſubje& of this tragedy. In order to explain this ſtrange hiſtory, 

I muſt follow the prologue, in which: Helena herſelf gives us 
the explanation; the reſt is unfolded by, degrees in each act. 

This hiſtory, which is very oonfuſed, is. related at length by He- 
rodotus (Euterpe, or b. ii.) ſuch as he had learned from the. Egyp- 
tian prieſts. Euripides has added to it ſome fabulous narrations. 
I think, I cannot ſhew the difference between the hiſtorian and the 
poet better: than by taking the extract which Mr. Rollin has given 
from this paſſage of Herodotus, in his excellent abridgment of the 
ancient hiſtory f the Egyptians, under the article of Proteus. 

0 Proteus was of Memphis, where, in Herodotus's time, his 
© temple was ftill ſtanding, in which was a chapel dedicated 
* to Venus the Stranger. It is conjectured that this Venus 
6 was Helen. For, in-the wh of this monarch, Paris the Tro- 
* jan, returning home with Helen, whom he had ſtolen, was drove 
by aſtorm into one of the Mouths of the Nile, called the Canopic ; 
* and from thence was conducted to Proteus at Memphis, who re- 

*« proached him in the ſtrongeſt terms for his baſe perfidy and 
3 gull in. ſtealing the wife of his hoſt, and with her all the ef- 
* fects in his houſe. He added, that the only reaſon why he did 
«© not puniſh him with death (as his crime deſerved) was, becauſe 

a the Egyptians did not care to imbrue their hands in the blood of 
« ſtrangers: that he would keep Helen with all the riches that he 
brought with her, in order to reftore them to their owner: 
* that as for himſelf (Paris) he muſt either quit his dominions in 
three days, or expect to be treated as an enemy. The king's . 
order was obeyed. Paris continued his voyage, and arrived at, 
“% Troy, whither he was cloſely, purſued. by, the Grecian army. 
The Greeks ſummoned the Trojans to ſurrender Helen, 8 

e wit 
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ec vyith her, all the treaſures of which her huſband had been 
ee plundered. The Trojans anſwered, that neither Helen, nor 
ce 1E were in their city. And indeed was it at all likely, 
'« ſays Herodotus, that Priam, who was ſo wiſe and old a prince, 
* ſhould chuſe to ſee his children and country deſtroyed before 
e his eyes, rather than give the Greeks the juſt and reaſonable 
te ſatisfaction they deſired ? But it was to no purpoſe for them to 
cc affirm with an oath, that _ was not in the city; the Greeks, 
cc being firmly uaded they were trifled with, 

« obſtinately in BS” unbelief. The deity, continues the "$148 hi- 
-« ſtorian, was reſolved that the Trojans, by the total deſtruction 
c of their city, ſhould teach the affrighted world this leflon, that 
<<. great crimes are attended with as great and fignal puniſhment from 
ce the offended Gods. Menelaus, in his return from Troy, called 
cc at the court of king Proteus, who reſtored him Helen with all 
c her treafare, Herodotus proves, from ſome paſſages in Homer, 
that the voyage of Paris to Egypt was not unknown to this 


ae poet“. 
r 


The ſcene r a palace upon the bank of a river. He- 
lena, who 1 * alone, gives us to underſtand, that this river is the 
Nile; that place of her reſidence is the iſle of Pharos + ; that 
Proteus, a former king of Egypt, kept his court here ; that he had 
married a neriad named Pſamatha, after ſhe had quitted Eolus; 
and that by this Goddeſs he had the prince Theoclymenus, now 
king of Egypt, and the princeſs Theonoe a propheteſs, as her name 
ſignifies in Greek. 

Helena alſo makes herſelf known for the daughter of Tyndarus 
and Leda. She even relates the hiſtory of Paris, but in a way 
ſomewhat different from the received fable. For there, after this 
ſhepherd had decreed the prize of beauty to Venus, he was pro- 
miſed Helena in marriage, and accordingly ſtole her from Mene- 
laus, which occafioned the Trojan war. But here the caſe is quite 
altered : Helena proteſts, that it was not her who was carried 
away, but a phantom reſembling her; that Juno, enraged to ſee 
the palm of beauty adjudged to Venus, reſolved to deceive Paris 
by a falſe Helena, This deceit, ſays ſhe, became fatal to Greece 


— 
— — 


gee the tranſlation of Rollin's Ancient Hiſtory, p. 76. 
I Pharos, an iſland of Egypt, over againſt Alexandria, 
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and Phrygia. For there was net a Greek or Trojan who did not 
believe that Helen was in Troy; and maay thouſands of men 
fell victims to à ten years war; Troy became a prey to flames, and 
all Greece was overturned for a phantom. | 
Helena, full of anguiſh for the miſeries this error had occaſioned, 
and the infamy it had brought upon her, which rendered her name 
Rik i Alf prologed, But the God Nerz had aid 
happy life is till | cury 
1 ſhe ſhould ſee her huſband _ and be reſtored to his 
affection ; this oracle ſupports her under her misfortunes: of which 
one of the moſt afflicting is the paſſion which the ſon of Proteus 
had conceived for her. As long as Proteus lived, he reſpected her 
virtue, but the ſon, leſs generous than his father, had deprived her 
of her liberty. He preſſes her to marry him, and it is to avoid 
this-misfortune, and to preſerve an inviolable fidelity to her huſband, 
that ſhe came to kneel before the tomb of Proteus, and to i 
the ſhade of that prince to preſerve her from the perſecutions of 
his ſon Theoclymenus. None of the Greek poets ever repre- 
ſented Helena virtuous before. This ſecond tradition concerning 
her, took its riſe probably from the Lacedemonians, who were in- 
tereſted to procure credit for this fable, that they might fave the 
honour of Helen ſo decried throughout all Greece, and of Mene- 
laus, who was mean enough to be reconciled to her, after he had 
recovered her from the Trojans. Such traditions as theſe, were of 
uſe to the drama, though it was well known how little they agreed 
with the truth of hiſtory. This with reſpect to the Athenians was 
the fame as fable without reſtriction is td us. ! 
While Helena is thus indulging her ſorrow, a ſtranger arrives, 
and aſks where the palace of Theoelymenus is. Then obſerving 
the queen, O Gods! cries he, what object do I behold ? Is this 
, another Helena?” He is ſeized with the ſame indignation- at 
the fight of her, as Eneas was, when he met her in the midſt 
of Troy conſuming in flames, and is only reſtrained from killing 
her by the reſpect he owes to a place in which he is a ſtranger. 
” os O ſtranger, ſays the queen to him, doſt thou ſhew theſe 
« marks of deteſtation ? Am I criminal becauſe I reſemble the 


* Plato, in theninth book Of a Republick, fought for the phantom Helen, believing it 
compares men who eagerly purſue warm and to be the true Helen, who was not in their 
tranſient enjoyments, to the Trojans, who poſſeſſion. 

(according to Steſichorus whom he quotes) 


wife 
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% wife of Menelaus? The ſtranger aſks her pardon for this ſally 
of rage: But, adds he, the wife of Menelaus is ſo odious to 
all the Greeks, that thou oughtſt to excuſe this ſudden emotion 
e of hatred which it was not in my power to repreſs.” Helena 
takes advantage of this opportunity to engage in a converſation 
with the unknown Greek. She ſpeaks verſe after verſe, but does 
not, as Corneille * expreſſes it, ap ſentence upon ſentence. 

| He blames Seneca very juſtly for this affectation; but I am ſur- 
priſed that he ſhould charge Euripides with the like, fince in ſuch 
ſort of converſations this poet ſcarce ever introduces ſentences ; and 
it muſt be allowed, that when the ſcene is not too long, it is no 
fault for each actor to ſpeak a ſingle verſe at a time, but rather 
a real beauty, ſince it then imitates the ſpirit and force of an in- 
tereſting converſation; and Corneille has himſelf made too fine 
an uſe of this art, to have a right to condemn Euripides for it . 
here. 

Nothing can be more intereſting than the-converſation in this 
ſcene. Helena does not diſcover herſelf ; but the ſtranger informs 
Her, that he is a Grecian prince, baniſhed from his country, and 
conſtrained to. take refuge in Egypt. He is Teucer, the brother 
of Ajax ; and he not only relates the hiſtory of his brother, who 
killed himſelf through indignation, becauſe the armour of Achilles 
was not adjudged to him, but alſo the events that followed his 
death, his own baniſhment, and the whole hiſtory of Troy, which 
the true Helena was ignorant of. N 
As this princeſs does not make herſelf known to Teucer, ſhe 
has the pleaſure to hear him recount to herſelf the adventures of 
the falſe Helena. Teucer aſſures her that he ſaw her huſband 
drag her ignominiouſly to the veſſel which was to tranſport her to 
Greece; but declares that he knows not what is become of Me- 
nelaus, becauſe the fleet was by contrary winds diſperſed on the 
Egean ſea. It is the general report, adds he, that this prince 
« is dead.” Helena ſighs at this news, but conceals her grief 
for fear of diſcovering herſelf. She learns alſo that Leda her mo- 
ther had put an end to her life with her own hands, and that her 
twobrothers, Caſtor and Pollux, after a like fate, were become 
demi-gods. At length Teucer declares that his intention by land- 
ing in Egypt was to conſult the propheteſs Theonoe, concerning 


th. * 


See Obſervations upon Ia Suivante, a comedy, written by P. Corneille. 
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an expedition which he was preparing to undertake (for Apollo 
had commanded him to build another Salamis * at Cyprus). He- 
lena wiſhes him ſucceſs, but at the ſame time warns him to take 
advantage of the abſence of Theoclymenus to depart inſtantly 
from Pharos, becauſe the inhuman king ſacrificed all the Greeks 
who landed upon that iſland. | 

Teucer thanks her for this important advice; and after wiſhing 
as much happineſs to her, as miſeries to the wife of Menelaus, he 
leaves her, and returns to his ſhip. Although Teucer appears no 
more throughout the whole 2 yet we ſhall find 5 is not 
altogether an uſeleſs perſon; he does not indeed contribute any 
thing himſelf to the principal action, but he informs Helena of 
many circumſtances, which it was neceſſary ſhe ſhould know for 
the unravelling it. | | 

The wife of Menelaus being now at liberty to give vent to her 
grief, utters the moſt moving complaints, and abandons herſelf 
to deſpair, which ſhe expreſſes in tragic ſtanzas. 

The Chorus, alarmed by her cries, haſten to comfort her. They 
are Grecian virgins, who had been taken by the Egyptian pyrates ; 
therefore the queen makes no difficulty of truſting them with her 
new afflictions. She tells them, that a Greek, who had landed 
at Pharos, had informed her of the calamities cauſed by the falſe 
Helena, and to which the true was a victim, namely, the over- 
throw of Troy, the death of Leda and her brothers, and the fad 
fate of her huſband, who is ſuppoſed to have been ſwallowed up 
in the waves. The Chorus Famine with her ſorrows, and 
mingle their tears with thoſe of this wretched princeſs, who has 
now loſt all hope of ever returning to her native country. It was 
this hope alone that enabled her to ſupport her captivity, and this 
gone, ſhe will receive no conſolation. It is by means of theſe 
affecting complaints that the reader is informed of the manner in 
which ſhe was brought to Pharos. Mercury, by Juno's command, 
ſeized her while ſhe was gathering roſes, and tranſported her into 
Egypt. 

Ahe following are ſome of the complaints which ſhe addreſſes 
to the Chorus: * My dear companions, what a fate is mine 


— 
oo 


Not that Cyprus which is in the Saronic Bay, and which we have mentioned 
elſewhere. 
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Let no one be aſtoniſhed at the prodigy ® of my birth, my life 
« is a much greater prodigy, O beauty, frail and deceitful gift ! 
« why doſt thou not diſappear as the fading colours of a picture? 
© Thou art the cauſe that the Greeks forget my virtue, and think 
© only of crimes which I have never committed. Ah! let the 
% unhappy compare their afflictions with mine, and they will 
“ ceaſe to murmur,” 

Here ſhe enumerates all her misfortunes, among which thoſe 
ſhe feels moſt ſenſibly are her ruined fame, and the abhorrence 
in which her name is held throughout the world. - This baniſh- 
ment to which the gods have doomed her, her abode in a bar- 
barous country, the fatal conſequences of her flavery, all join to 
afflict her. One only hope remained, continues the, and hin- 
* dered me from ſinking under my calamities. It was, that I 
% ſhould one day behold my huſband again, and find in him a 
e deliverer. Alas! this hope is vaniſhed. My mother is no more, 
te and it is I who am the cauſe of her death; the innocent cauſe, 
c indeed, but ſtill no leſs unhappy. The dear pledge of my 
„ nuptials languiſhes in ſolitude, deprived of a mother's cares; 
© and no huſband to protect her youth and innocence. Caſtor and 
Pollux no longer live, and, O! to crown my miſeries, I am 
© dead to my country, and alive only to misfortune.” Shall ſhe 
return into Greece ? ſhe ſays, what reception muſt ſhe expect to 
find among the Greeks, fince Menelaus, who only might be per- 
ſuaded of her virtue, is among the dead ? Shall ſhe reſolve to 
eſpouſe a barbarian? Ah! no, ſhe will ſooner die. Death then 
is her only reſource, and ſhe deliberates what kind of death 
ſhe ſhall make choice of, that is, whether ſhe ſhall die by the 

niard, or the fatal knot. This laſt way of dying appears to 
hes ignominious, even for ſlaves. And here we find, that not- 
withſtanding the examples of Jocaſta, Phædra, and Leda, there was 
ſome kind of infamy annexed to this method of putting an end to 
life. © But, reſumes Helena, what matter is it how an unhappy 
„ wretch gets rid of life. Surely my misfortunes are exceflive, 


* fince beauty, which makes the happineſs. of other women, has 


© been my ruin.“ 
a 


®* She came out of an egg, according to the fable, being the daughter of Leda by Ju- 
piter, who transformed himſelf into a ſwan, 
2 The 
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The principal perſon of the Chorus endeavours to conſole her 
by alledging, that it is not reaſonable for her to believe . that her 
huſband is dead, upon a bare report only. Anxiety and ſorrow, 
ſhe tells her, are credulous ; that the ought to diſtruſt herſelf upon 
ſuch an occaſion, and that it would be better to conſult Theonoe 
concerning the fate of her huſband, than to liſten to her own 
fears. From Theonoe, continues the confidant, nothing is hid; 
« and when thou art by her informed of thy fate, thou mayſt with 
« certainty indulge thy grief or joy. Why ſhould mortals anti- 
« cipate their woes? Take my advice, princeſs, quit this tomb, 
* and ſeek the propheteſs. If thou remaineſt hers: kite wilt thou 
© be able to remove theſe doubts ? Why art thou till irrefolute ? 
« Enter the palace, I conjure thee : I will not leave thee, I will 
* myſelf be witneſs to the oracles ſhe will deliver to thee ; it ſuits 
« with the tenderneſs of our ſex to intereſt ourſelves in each 
te other's misfortunes.” 

HELENA. Well then, my dear friends, fince you will have 
it ſo, I will retire; come with me into the palace, and hear the 
| misfortunes that will be predicted to me. 

Crorus. We are ready to attend thee. 

HELENA. Alas! what dreadful ſentence am T going to hear 

a Cogan What ſatisfaction canſt thou find in thus anticipating 
woes | 

Hataha: O Menelaus! O my huſband ! what is become of 
thee ? Dreadful uncertainty! Does he ſtill behold the day, or is he 
an inhabitant of the regions of the dead ? 

Cnokus. Always hope well of the future. 

HELENA. Alas! in vain have I, with tears, conjured the river 
Eurotas to let me know the fate of my huſband ; and what fatis- 
faction have I received! Ah! it is too plain, I am deſtined to 
cut ſhort the thread of my miſerable days. I was a victim de- 
voted to the ſhades from the time that Paris became intoxi- 
8 theſe fatal charms, It is decreed that I muſt facrifice 
myſelf. | | 
Cnokus. Mayſt thou be happy, and may all theſe fatal preſages 
fall on others. | ; 

HELENA. O wretched Troy, to me thou oweſt thy deſtruction ! 
how many tears, how much blood has Venus cauſed to be ſhed . 
on my account! What horrors ! What flaughter ! Mothers have 
beheld their ſons expire, and weeping virgins have carried their 

offerings to the borders of Scamander, to lay upon the tombs 
| G 2 | of 
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of their brothers. The air reſounded with the cries of mourning 
Greece ; ſhe beat her boſom, and her bloody viſage bore the 
marks of her deſpair. 

Theſe probably are the ſtrokes which madam Dacier calls the 
language of our prophets, Without doubt, they are thoſe of na- 
ture, which is faely expreſſed in the complaints of Helena, and 
in the lively picture ſhe draws of Troy's misfortunes and her own. 


ACT! HB. 


Helena is now in the palace with the whole Chorus, which is 
well contrived by the poet to introduce Menelaus alone, and to 
rotract the meeting between Helena and her huſband. Accord- 
ingly a Greek enters in a very miſerable equipage ®, who, by de- 
ploring his misfortunes, makes himſelf known for Menelaus. He 
wiſhes that Pelops, after the fatal feaſt he made for the gods, had 
not given birth to Atreus, to whom he owed his being. Alas! 
* ſays he, while the wrecks of Greece, and the poor remnant 
4 F Troy are carrying elſewhere the names and memory -of 
e thoſe who have periſhed in this fatal war, unhappy I wander 
“ from ſea to ſea, and cannot obtain of the gods a ſafe return into 
% my native country, the end of all my wiſhes! I have failed 
“ near all the ſhores of Lybia +, and when I approach Greece, 
* a contrary wind. always drives me far from it; and, to increaſe 
e my diſtreſſes, I have been ſhipwrecked on this unknown ſhore. 
« I have Toſt almoſt all my companions, and have with great dif- 
« ficulty ſaved myſelf upon the floating wrecks of my veſſel, with 
« Helena, whom 1 had recovered from the Trojans.” 

Menelaus knows not yet upon what country the tempeſt has 
caſt him. The ſhame and confuſion he feels on account of his 
wife's infamous conduct, had made him take bye-paths in order to 
avoid ſhewing himſelf. However, he is obliged to ſeek ſome food 
as well for himſelf as for Helena and his companions, under whoſe 
guard he ſays he had left her in a grotto. He, therefore, knocks 
at the gate of the palace; an old woman who opens it, chides 
him ſeverely at firſt, His miſerable dreſs, and his being a Greek, 
are the cauſes of this coarſe uſage. This ſcene begins with a 


With regard to this character, and ſome + Lybia, a conſiderable part of Africa, 
others, which Euripides affected to exhibit has received its name, it is ſaid, of Lybia 
in mean dreſſes, ſee Ariſtophanes, in the daughter to Epaphus. All Africa was called 
third part, Lybia by the Greeks, 

diſpute 
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diſpute between Menelaus and the ſlave; a circumſtance which 
appeared very natural to the Athenians, but which we would think 
below the dignity of tragedy. . However, it is by this diſpute 
that Menelaus learns he is in Egypt, and that there is a Greek 
princeſs in the palace named Helena. The perplexity of Mene- 
= here is very intereſting, for this name awakens his. curioſity. 
The old woman anſwers his queſtions ſo exactly, that he knows not 
what to think. She tells him, that this princeſs is the daughter of 
Tyndarus, and deſcended from Jupiter ; that Sparta 1s her native 
country; and that ſhe was in Egypt before the war of Troy. At 
length, ſhe inſiſts upon his departing immediately ; - and this, not 
ſo much through want of humanity, but becauſe the king of 
Egypt put to death all the Greeks who landed in Pharos. 

Menelaus, extremely ſurpriſed, as may be ſuppoſed, at ſo un- 
common an adventure, makes reflexions. on it as ſoon as he is 
alone, He is ſure that but a few moments before he left his 
wife in a grotto, and he now hears ſhe is in this palace. Can 
te there, ſays he, be two Jupiters, two Tyndarus's, and two He- 
*« lenas?”.. This conformity of names ſeems to him to be poſſible, 
though very extraordinary; but the thing itſelf is incredible, He 
is not terrified by the account he had received of the cruelty of 
the Egyptian king, which he cannot believe he will carry ſo far 
as to ſacrifice him: The fate of Troy, ſays he, is too well 
* known, and the name of Menelaus, who kindled thoſe flames 
ce by which ſhe was conſumed, is famous in every country.” 


Que regio in terris nofiri non plena laboris ? & 


Secure in his own dignity, he reſolves to wait the arrival of 
Theoclymenus, and if he finds him as barbarous as he is reported 
to be, he may at leaſt contrive ſome way to eſcape. 

The Chorus come out of the palace with Helena, and, in gene- 
ral terms, relate the- oracle delivered by Theonoe, who plainly 
declared that Menelaus is not dead, but that he is not yet return- 
ed to his kingdom. Helena, reflecting upon this oracle, adds, 
© Theonoe aſſured me, that Menelaus will return to Sparta, when 
« his misfortunes are at an end; but ſhe did not fay that he will 
« arrive there in health and ſecurity; and in my tranſport at hear- 
ing my huſband was alive, I forgot that circumſtance. He has 


—— 


„ Eneid. lib. x. v. 466. 
He « ſuffered 
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e ſuffered ſhipwreck, ſhe ſays, upon a neighbouring ſhore, O! 
„ my dear Menelaus, haſte thee to my wiſhes.” This tender 
anxiety, concerning the oracle, is very natural, and expreſſes the 
character of another Andromache. Helena, as ſhe finiſhes theſe 
words, advances towards the tomb of Proteus : for this tomb, ſhe 
ſays, is her altar, her ſanctuary, and the witneſs of her fidelity 
to Menelaus ; fince ſhe has put her virtue under the protection of 
the father, to guard her againſt the importunity of the ſon. 

But in approaching this ſacred place, ſhe perceives a man fol- 
lowing her. This is Menelaus, in a dreſs very likely to hinder 
him from being known by Helena. She flies, ſuppoſing him to 
be a raviſher who is come with intent to carry her _ Mene- 

laus endeavours in vain to detain her. The aſtoniſhment that appears 
upon his countenance at the aght of his wife, confirms her in the 
ſuſpicions the had conceived 
terror, joined to the alteration a long abſence had made in him, 
together with his wretched appearance, hindered her from know- 
ing. She cries out, ſhe calls for aſſiſtance; in vain does Mene- 
laus proteſt that he is no raviſher, and that he only defires to 
ſpeak one word to her: ſhe runs from him ; he ſtops, and ſhe 
eſcapes, nor thinks herſelf in ſafety till ſhe has reached the tomb 
of Proteus. 

The ſcene now becomes very agreeable. For Helena and 
Menelaus, recovered from their firſt diſorder, gaze on each 
other with more attention and ſurprize. One diſcovers the fea- 
tures of Menelaus, and the other thoſe of Helena, which gives 
room for a ſituation like that of Amphytrion. But the ſen- 
timents occaſioned in each by this diſcovery, are very different. 
Helena, tranſported with joy, flies to embrace her huſband. © I 
thy huſband!” exclaims Menelaus. The more proofs ſhe brings, 
the leſs is he convinced; he cannot believe it poſſible that there 
ſhould be two Helenas, and he fancies himſelf impoſed upon by a 
dream. But the true Helena explains the enigma to him, by aſ- 
furing him that ſhe whom he kept concealed in a grotto, ſhe 
whom Paris carried away from him, and who was the cauſe of fo 
many calamities to Greece, was only a phantom formed of air, 
in a word, a falſe Helena; whereas ſhe who now ſpoke to him, 
had been faithful to her huſband in the heart of Egypt. Mene- 
laus is not ſatisfied with this ſtrange account. So many prodigies 
ſurpriſe, but cannot convince him. He even appears enraged, and 
reſolves to retire, that he may avoid the image of a wife whom 


he 


the bad defigns of this man, whom 
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he hates, and whom he is determined to facrifice to his juſt re- 
venge. In vain does Helena ſtrive to retain him with prayers and 
tears; ſhe exclaims in much the ſame manner as Inachus, when 
he found his daughter transformed into a heifer : 


| Tu ne es queſita per ommes 
Mata, mibi terras?* tu non inventa reperta 
Luctus eras leuior. 


* Is it thou, daughter, (ſays Inachus) whom I ſee again, after 
* having ſought thee in vain in ſo many different places? Ah! 
it were better I had never found thee, than to find thee thus.” 
What, Menelaus! ſays Helena, have I then found my huſband 
again, to loſe him for ever? | | 

Fortunately for her and for Menelaus, a Grecian ſlave comes from 
the grotto, crying out, A prodigy! and accordingly he relates a 
moſt ſurpriſing one; but keeps the king a while in ſuſpence by. 
telling him, that the Greeks have in vain exhauſted all their rage 


upon unhappy Troy, fince there is no longer a Helena for Mene- 


laus, ſhe vaniſhed into the air, after pronouncing theſe words, 
« Ye Greeks and Phrygians who periſhed for me upon the ſhores. 
« of Scamander, how do I pity your illuſion ! Juno deceived you. 
« You believed that Helena was in the power of Paris: he never 
5 pollefled her. As for me, my deſtiny is accompliſhed, I diſſolve 
* again into the air of which I was formed; but learn that Helena 
4 is innocent.“ 

Here the officer perceives Helena, whom his eagerneſs to re- 
late this prodigy to Menelaus, and the queen's ſituation upon the 
ſtage, hindered him at firſt from ſeeing : * What, cries he, do I 
* behold thee here, and have juſt told the king that thou wert no 
“ more! Well then, it ſhall no longer be ſaid that all our ſufferings 
« to recover thee from the Trojans have been fruitleſs.” 

Menelaus, fully convinced by the report of the officer, ſo con- 


formable to the account given him by Helena, yields to the evi- 


dence of this ſuppoſed miracle. Such a ſubject as this would 
certainly on our ſtage become comick. 3 | 

Even the Greek poet lightly paſſing over a matter ſo delicate, 
employs part of this ſcene, in expreſſing the mutual tenderneſs 
which is the conſequence of this diſcovery, and in fatisfying the 
curioſity of Menelaus, concerning the manner in which Helena 
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had been brought into Egypt. The officer alſo enters into this 
converſation, and we find both by what Menelaus and he ſay, that 
the virtue of Helena has entirely diſſipated the clouds which 
obſcured it. 

All things now contribute to give a new luſtre to that virtue, 
all the tenderneſs of Menelaus for her revives, and the officer 
again pays his homage as if her marriage with Menelaus was ce- 
lebrated once more. © I imagine, ſays this ſlave, that I again 
e bear the nuptial torch upon the chariot in which you were both 
e conducted to Mycene.” He is impatient to acquaint his com- 

anions, who remained near the ſhore, with this news, and he 
delays only to treat the oracles delivered by prieſts in a very ca- 
valier manner. To him divination by fire and the flights of birds, 
is folly; and, what is very ſingular, he endeavours to prove this 
in form. * Calchas, ſays he, did not ſay to the Greeks, you are 
« going to throw away your, lives for a phantom; he had no 
« ſuch ſuſpicion. Yet a whole ſtate is deſtroyed ; and let it not 
a be aid, for the ſake of juſtifying him, that the Gods will not 
te diſcover this illuſion; Why then, I anſwer, ſhould I conſult 
« the prophets? Let us implore bleſſings of the Gods, and quit 
te the art of auſpices, an invention calculated to indulge the cu- 
te riofity of mortals, to encourage credulity, and to enrich thoſe 
*« who practiſe it. The moſt certain augury “ is that of reaſon 
e and good ſenſe.” | 

But what is moſt ſurpriſing, the Chorus approve of this im- 
piety, and Helena ſubſcribes to it. We find that Jocaſta in 
Oedipus + exclaims againſt oracles : this is not ſtrange ; ſhe is pu- 
niſhed for it, and the Chorus expreſs their horror at the queen's 
impiety. But here it is very different. All are ſuppoſed virtuous, 
even Helena herſelf; a miracle is ated in her favour, and yet all 
join to condemn divination and diviners, without ſparing even 
Calchas himſelf, who was the moſt celebrated amongſt them. It is 
true, they oppoſe the teſtimony of the Gods to that of Calchas ; but 
this great prieſt might have freed himſelf from this perplexity by 
ſaying with the officer, that the Gods have their ſecrets which they 
conceal from mortals. But to bring him and his art into contempt, 


It is eaſy to diſcover, by this paſſage, Ariſtophanes made of this, in order to ren- 
and ſeveral others, that Euripides was a der him ſuſpected. | 
philoſopher, and a friend of Socrates. We + Oedipus of Sophocles, tom. i. 
Mall ſee, in the third part, what advantage 
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they deprive him of his reſource. This would appear to be in- 
conceivable, if we did not know that the Athenians, although ſu- 
perſtitious, yet were great ralliers of their ſuperſtitions. Of this 
the Clouds of Ariſtophanes is a good proof, as we have already ob- 
ſerved. We ſhall elſewhere give a ſolution of this problem. 
After the departure of the officer, Helena, with a tender curioſity, 
conjures Menelaus, te tell her what misfortunes he has ſuffered, 
and in what manner he eſcaped the many dangers he was expoſed 
to. The prince ſatisfies her in few. words, upon which ſhe ex- 
claims: * Oh, how great have thy ſufferings been; but alas! 
ce thou haſt ſurvived them only to meet death in this inhuman 
country.“ Theſe words alarm Menelaus, and he queſtions He- 
lena in his turn, She confirms the account the old woman had 
given him of the barbarous decree of Theoclymenus, that all the 
Greeks who through raſhneſs or misfortune land in Pharos, ſhould 
ſuffer death. She would have her huſband preſerve himſelf by 
flight. But this expedient ſeems unworthy both of him and her. 
Shall he, after finding her faithful, fly without her, and leave her at 
Pharos, expoſed to the paſſion of a tyrant, who had ſolicited her 
to marry him ? All that can be done is to keep himſelf concealed, 
till he can find ſome ſecure method of leaving the iſland with He- 
lena. Here we ſee Menelaus in the ſame fituation as Oreſtes, 
when diſcovered by his ſiſter, in the Iphigenia in Tauris.* _ | 
The advice which Helen gives her huſband, is to endeavour to 
gain to their intereſts the princeſs Theonoe ; who, being a pro- 
heteſs, cannot but know that Menelaus is'in Pharos ; ſhe there- 
— muſt be prevailed upon not to diſcover his arrival to the ty- 
rant, who is her brother. But, ſays Menelaus, if ſhe ſhould 
« refuſe to keep our ſecret, what are we to do?” There is no 
te way then to eſcape, reſumes Helena, thou wilt be murdered; and 
© I ſhall be forced to become the wife of the tyrant.” How- 
ever, ſhe proteſts ſhe will ſtab herſelf with the ſame ſword by 
which her husband dies. Menelaus alſo declares, that if he can- 
not preſerve her, he will die; but aſſures her, that it ſhall coſt the 
barbarian his life, before they are driven to ſuch a fatal extremity. 
Approach, cries he, approach ye vile, ye contemptible enemies 
„ I will maintain that glory I acquired at Troy. It ſhall never be 
* ſaid, that the conqueror of Achilles, and he who beheld the 
death of Ajax, had not courage to expoſe himſelf to death for 
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« his wife.” This character of Menelaus, is very different frotn 
that which is given him in the formet tragedies. But it is not ſur- 
priſing that the poet ſhould make a valiant Menelaus for a chaſte 
Helena. If Euripides has been juſtly cenſured for giving too unfa- 
vourable a picture of this prinee in his other plays, there is no room for 
ſuch a charge againſt him in this; and to carry this obſervation till 
further, it is full as probable that when this tragedy was repreſented, 
Athens was upon good terms with Lacedzmon, as that the two Re- 
publicks were embroiled with each other, when thoſe were acted 
in which Sparta and Menelaus are not ſpared. 

Helena feeing Theonoe ny os of the palace, is ſeized with 
terror, We are undone, ſays ſhe, fly I cofjute thee. But how 
« vain would be thy endeavours to conceal thyſelf ? Theonoe 
although abſent would fee thee. Ohl my unhappy husband, the 
« ſteel which ſpared thee in Troy, only waited to ſacrifice thee in 
* Pharos.” | | | 

AC. AL ; | 
The propheteſs Theonoe is known by her grave and myſterious 
Pace, = the ſolemnity of her words. She commands one of her 
women to go before her with a light ©, poly the air ſhe breaths,. 
and another to ſweep the flame of a along her path, to take 
away all pollution from. it, and orders that aftet the has pronounced 
her prayer, the ſacred torch ſhould be carried back to the palace. 

Well, ſays ſhe, perceiving Helena, what doſt thou think of my 
« oracles? Menelaus thy huſband is with thee, but thou ſeeſt him 
« again deprived of his ſhips, and of the falfe Helena, Unhappy 
prince, to what dangers haſt thou been-Expoſtd, and now fs 
« knowelt not whether thou ſhalt return into thine own country, or 
terminate thy days in Egypt! The Gods are divided in their reſo- 
« lutions concerning thee, and Jupiter this day aſſembles the celeſtial 
council. Juno, who was once thine enemy, is now become favour- 
** able to thee, and is deſirous that thou ſhouldſt return into Greece, 
* to undeceive the Greeks with regard to the conduct of Helena. 
*« But Venus oppoſes her will. She is afraid that it will be thought 
<« ſhe received the E of beauty, in favour of a venal marriage. 

ate is now in my r. I may chuſe whe- 

* ther I will obey Juno or Venus; whether I will coneeal thy ar- 
“rival into this country from the king my brother, or whether 
* I will deliver thee into his hands. He left me his commands, 
and I ought to obey them.“ | 
Accordingly 
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| Accordingly ſhe ſeems reſolved. to ſend notice to Theoclymenus, 
that Menelaus is in Pharos. Helena, in the utmoſt conſternation; 
falls at the feet of Theonoe: O princeſs, ſays ſhe, behold me 
e proſtrate before thee, upon this tomb which has ſerved as an aſy- 
> hs two unfortunate wretches. Alas ! have I then found my 


“ huſband again, only to ſee him murdered! Ah do not, I con- 


vr jure thee, do not reveal a ſecret ſo fatal to us, and purchaſe not 
« the kindneſs of: an inhuman brother at the expence of thy own 
« picty. Conſider, princeſs, that the Gods, who hate injuſtice 
and cruelty, are willing that each one ſhould enjoy his own, 
and not add to his poſſeſſons by violence and rapine. That 


« 'The earth and air are common b which tho Gage e 
mit all to uſe; but they will not {i 

rich bimſelf with impunity at the expence of the 
« was by their orders, and O1 to my misfortune, that Mercury 
e tranſported me hither. I was confided. to the king thy father, 


* abundance. which. is thus gained, is abominable in their eyes. 
en- 
It 


<. that he might reſtore me to my huſband . who would one day 


come to demand me. How can, this duty be fulfilled, if Me- 


© nelaus is put to death? Doſt thou, O princeſs, reſpect the Gods, 


oy 4 ** manes of OY Canſt thou Es that ti 
« W ve Egypt detain by force 2 pledge truſted wi 

% her? No, certainly; 1 ag it will be ee; in thee rather 
« to act conformable to the intentions of a virtuous father, than, to 
«« ſerve the tyranny of a cruel brother. Ah ! how unworthy would 
it be of a mind like thine, which is the repoſitory of the (cerets 
<< of heaven, to violate the orders of a. father, in compliance with 
e the will of a t To thee the deepeſt, myſteries are diſ- 
« cloſed ; the paſt, the „and the future, are all open to 
* thee, and canft thou be ignorant of the laws of juſtice.? Let it 
* be thy S princeſs, to deliver me from the miſeries into 
*« which thou ſeeſt me The name of Helena is deteſted 
by all the world. The Greeks conſider me as an unfaithful 


„ wite. Suffer my return to Sparta, that they may be undeceiyed.. 
My preſence alone will be ſufficient to convince them, that it 


«« was not to me but to the quarrel between the two divinities 


< they owed all their misfortunes. Thus wilt thou. reſtore to 
me the honour, and the happineſs I have loſt. Through thee. 
« my daughter will be given in marriage, and all our diſtreſſes. 
« will have an end. Alas! if death had deprived me of Mene- 


aus far from hence, 1 thonld hare lamented him as abſent only ; 
| 2 
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but the Gods have reſtored him to me, and muſt” I {ee him 


periſh ! O princeſs, hear my ſupplications ! Spare me this moſt 
diſtracting Fre '' Shew thylelf to be the worthy daughter 
of a father ſo juſt and good! Nothing can be more glorious for 
children than to inherit the virtue of their fathers.” 1 72 
Theonoe acknowledges that Helena deſerves compaſſion. 
But J would hear, adds ſhe, what Menelaus has to ſay.” Ex- 
pe& not from me, anſwers Menelaus, any baſe ſubmiſſions ;,; 
think not that I will fall at thy feet, and endeavour to move 
thee by ſupplications. No, princeſs ; the laurels I have gathered. 
at Troy ſhall never be ſtained with unmanly tears; Yet it is 
true, that tears are not unworthy of an hero thus oppreſſed ; - 
but my heart, accuſtomed to greatneſs, cannot ſubmit to give 
the leaſt tokens of fear or grief. If therefore, O Theonoe ! the 
era. an unfortunate prince, and reſtoring 'to. him his wife, 
an action worthy of thee, reftore Helena to me, favour our. 
eſcape. If not, accuſtomed to miſery as T am, I ſhall not be 
unprepared to meet it; but thine wilt be the guilt. Vet, all 
that I can with honour do to move thee; Iwill. I will addreſs 
myſelf to the manes of thy father. O wiſe and virtuous prince, 
whofe cold aſhes are ſhut up. in this tomb, liſten to my in- 


treaties : reſtore me my wife whom the Gods+confided to thy 


care. But, O] fince death has put it out of thy power to do 
me juſtice thyſelf, incline the heart of this princeſs thy daugh-. 
ter to do it for thee. O ſuffer her not to diſhonour her father! 
God of the. ſubterranean regions, it is thee now whom I im- 
2 : how many victims have I facrificed to thee for He- 
ena? Give them back, or grant that a princeſs, who ſeems to 
inherit a father's piety, may not withold my wife from me. 
But, princeſs, if thus conjured, thou art fixed in thy re- 
ſolves not to reſtore Helena, know that I have bound myſelf 
by a ſolemn oath to diſpute the poſſeſſion of her with thy bro- 
ther at the price of my life. In a word, he muſt either kill, 
or be killed. If he refuſes the proffered combat, and forces 


us by famine to quit this ſacred ſanctuary, Helena has likewiſe 


ſworn to die; and I will draw the poniard from her wore 
boſom” and plunge it in my own. Our mingled blood ſh 
ftream upon thy father's aſhes, and his tomb ſhall be ours, an 


eternal monument of thy omg to his memory, to thee an 


inexhauſtible ſource of regret. Doubt it not, princeſs ; Helena 
ſhall never be thy brother's, nor ſhall any other man poſleſs her: 
i x far 


| EDEN... 
u for if I do not carry her, with me to Greece, ſhe ſhall bear me 
company to the regions of the dead. Ah! does it become me 
« thus to be moved? No; though unhappy, I am an hero ſtill. = 
« My glory is dearer, to me than life purchaſed by unmanly » 
_ «« wailings. It is in thy power to give me death; but I will die 8 
« with honour. Mean time I warn thee, princeſs, to regard thy 
«c own, and do us jt tit 7 90940 13% 25 _ uy IM dad ** 's ; 
The Chorus adviſe Theonoe to take care what ſentence ſhe 
pronounces ; but this princeſs had taken her "reſolution "before 
{He heard the prayers. and arguments of Helena and Menelaue, 
and it was only to try them that ſhe pretended to be undetermined. 
Atcordingly ſne promiſes; to keep their ſecret, and hot to deliver 
them up to Theoclymenus, Which would in no degree wound her 
duty, ſince by this ſhe performed, as far as it lay in her power, 
the engagement her father had entered into, and did her brother 
a real ſervice by refuſing to aſſiſt his barbarous defigns.”. She ad- 
viſes Menelaus to endeavour to render Venus propitious to them; 
and retites to leave: him at liberty to conſult w Helens upon the 
means of. eſcaping. 
Their conference upon a matter of ſuch moment and ſo difficult 
to be executed, is managed fo as to ſhew the extreme perplexity 
they were in, Menelaus propoſes an expedient, this is found im- 
practicable; another is thought of, an with as little probability 
of eee Ha he kill Theoclymenus ? his ſiſter will not 4 
permit it. es, how ſhall they eſcape without a ſhip? his 3 
whole fleet periſhed in the ſtor rn. 
Helena is more happy in reſources. She propoſes to her huſ- 
band to feign that he is dead; but as Menelaus - does not perteive 
what uſe ſhe intends to make of this ſtratagem, flies by am 
explains her ſcheme, and thus anticipates'the unravelling of the 
intrigue, which was only to be prepared. This is a which 
Euripides often falls into; however it is certain, that the project is 
ſo bold, and the execution of it ſo hazardous, that it ſtill leaves the F 
audience the pleaſure of expeRation; 1) 01 0) 19 It 
The princeſs deſires Menelaus to continue near the tomb of 
Proteus, which is a ſacred ſanctuary, while ſhe goes to make thoſe 
N ee for her intended project, which will be mentioned in 
ſequel. But before ſhe returns to the palace, ſhe invokes, with 
an ardent prayer, the aſſiſtance of Juno and Venus. Her addre(s 
to Venus is fingular enough: O Venus l ceaſe to perſecute· her 
vho procured thee the prize of beauty. Art thou not ſatisfied 
| | „ With 
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with the miſeries thou haſt already inflicted on me, by. givi 

te a falſe Helena to the Trajans? If thou requireſt my death, © 
« grant at leaſt, that I may expire in my native country! Art 
= - A inſatiable of woes? Self wilt thou inſpire fatal paſſions, 
« and delight in rage and horrors ? Still muſt lawleſs love fill 
« our unhappy houle with wala, ot Ah! if thou wert what 
ce thou cob bo be, thou w be the moſt - amiable of 
« Goddeſſes.”  _ + a | 

I be remainder of the ſcene is taken up with the ſongs of the 
Chorus. The Grecian women, moved by the misfortunes of He- 
lena, and full of anxiety for themſelves, wiſh to imitate the com- 
plaints of Philomela, that they might deſcribe the miſerable fate 
of Troy. Accordingly they draw a very lively picture of it, and go 
back as far as the judgment of Paris, which was the ſource of ſo 
many calamities. They recall to remembrance the fatal reſent- - 
ment of Nauplius, who, to take vengeance. on the Greeks for the 
death of his ſon Palamedes, kindled fires upon the rocks of Eubœa 
to wreck their fleet; and they conclude with expreſſing their de- 
teſtation of war, and ſuch heroes as place their chief glory in 
making numbers wretched, under pretence of racing dif- 
ferences, 1 RE eto 


. ” 


This act is taken up with the execution of the plot formed by 
the artful Helena, Menelaus himſelf concealed behind the 
tomb, and Theoclymenus arrives in a hunting equipage, followed 
by his attendants and his hounds. After having, as was his euſtom, 
ſaluted his father s tomb, he commands his ſervants to carry back 
to the palace the nets which they uſed in the chaee, and to lead 
away his hounds: then, as if reflection, he blames himſelf 
for his too great indulgence to his officers, becauſe, in bis way, 
he has been informed that a Greek had landed in the iſlaud, un- 
obſerved. by the ſentinels. He ſuppoſes this Greek to be 

perhaps ſent to carry off Helena; and he has alreddy-cauſed. 
— to go in ſearch of him, that if he ean be taken, he may 
be puniſhed with death. But entering the monument, and not 
finding Helena there, Ah! cries he, the plot is already exe - 
cuted; Helena is not in her aſylum, the is taken from me. 
The paſſion he has for her, and his deſign to force her to marry him, 
make him reſolve to purſue 'the raviſher himſelf, He —_— 
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attendants, and commands them to prepare a chatiot for him; but 
that inſtant Helena comes out of the palace. 
Theoclymenus, fatisfied to find that his fears were groundleſs, 
ſhews no other ſurpriſe than at the dreſs Helena appears in. For 
inſtead of wearing white robes as uſual, ſhe is now clad in a long 
monrning-garment, her Head ſhaved, and her eyes bathed in tears. 
Her loyer begs to know the caufe of this new affliction. Is it, he 
afks, ſome I boding dream? or ſotne fatal news from Sparta? 
My ſovereign, replies ſhe, for this is the title which from hence-. 
<« forwards I conſent to give thee, I am overwhelthed with grief, 
I have no longer any hope remaining.” F 
The counterfeit grief of Helena is diſcovered in one of thoſe, 
ſcenes of which I. have made frequent mention, and which con- 
ſiſts of queſtions and anfwers, interchanged in ſingle verſes. This. 
is very pleafing, particularly upon account of the happy ambiguities 
with Inch e [Og furniſhes itfelf. For the artifice Helena 
makes uſe of conſiſts in giving the king to know, by her - feigned, 
tears, and words interrupted with fighs, that her huſband is dead, 
the adds, that not only Theogoe had affured her of it, but a 
Greek, who had ſaffered ſhipwreck with hin, had brought her 
the melancholy news. She makes Menelaus paſs for this Greek, 
and prefents him to the king. he want 
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His wretched habit, and the diftreſfed. condition he appears in, 
convirices Theoclymenus that he is 4 ſtranger caſt by a ſtorm 
upon his ifland. Helena here counterfeiting extreme affliction, cries. 
out: © Alas! I think I ſee my huſband in this miſerable ſtate.” 
. Theoclymenus aſks a great many queſtions concerning the death 
of Menelans, apparently for fear of being impoſed upon; but He- 
lena's anſwers are ſo plain and exact, and the ſnare is ſo well laid, 
that the king cannot avoid falling into it: his paſſion for her alſo 
making him readily believe what he fo ardently wiſhes to be true, 
fince it was this huſband who was the obſtacle Helena always op- 
poſed to the deſires of the paſſionate prince. He aſks the queen, 
whether the tomb of Proteus is to be henceforwards her dwelling- 
place? but Helena, without attempting to elude this new attack 
of her lover, at length declares plainly to him, that, being now. 
free by the death of Menelaus, the conſents to eſpouſe him. 
Let us forget the paſt; ſays the, and ceafe to ſuſpe& cach other.” 
She then aſſes one favour of T menus, which is to permit 
her to pay the laſt duties to the memory of Menelaus, This is 
the knot of the whole contrivance : for Theoclymenus, wholly 
ignorant 
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ignorant of the Grecian cuſtoms, believes every thing that Helena 
is pleaſed to tell him. Now ſhe, pretends, that her huſband hav- 
ing been drowned, ſhe . muſt, according to the cuſtoms of the 
Greeks, go into a ſhip, and fail ſome diſtance from the ſhore, in 
order to pay him ſuch funeral rites as ſuit with his unhappy death. 
The king, tranſported at his having, as he believes, overcome the 
obſtinacy of Helena, permits her to do whatever ſhe thinks pro- 
per, aſks no queſtions, and offers to provide every thing for the 
funeral ceremony; and for that purpoſe enquires of Menelaus, 
what will be neceſſary; Menelaus tells him, they only want 
beaſts for the ſacrifices, beds, arms, and fruits, | 

The cuſtom of preſenting the dead with all things uſeful for 
life favours the deſign of Helena and Menelaus. One circumſtance 
only gives the king ſome anxiety : what neceſſity is there for their 
failing ſo far from the ſhore? Why, cannot this ceremony be per- 
formed without Helena? The anſwers he receives remove all theſe 
ſcruples. It is the wife's duty, they tell him, to be preſent at the 
funeral rites of her huſband, and the ſhip muſt of neceſſity fail to 
ſome diſtance from the ſhore, leſt the waves ſhould throw back 
upon it the ſacred remains of the ſacrifice. Theoclymenus, 
* with the promiſe Helena had given to marry him, ſuffers 
himſelf to be impoſed upon. He commands, that preparations 
ſhould be made for the dag and cloaths and food to be 
given to the Greek who brought him the happy news of Mene- 
laus's death. He then leaves Helena at liberty to lament her 
former huſband for the laſt time. But, adds he, be comforted, 
e princeſs, do not abandon thyſelf to uſeleſs grief: thy tears will 
not reſtore thy huſband to thee.” This one of our own poets 


has faid : | WAY 
Pourquot ces ſoins fuperflus, 
Pourguor ces cris, ces allarmes? 
Ton epoux ne t'entend plus. 


Menelaus alſo adds: It is thy duty, princeſs, to love the huſband 
Who ſpeaks to thee, and to forget the dead: this thy preſent 
e fituation requires of thee. If I am ſo happy as to ſee Greece 
again, I will clear thy honour which has been ſo unjuſtly tra- 
«* duced, provided thy conduct to thy huſband be ſuch as it ought 
< to be.” Helena's anſwer is full. of the ſame equiyocal terms; 
Mean time the king, who is the dype of them, enjoys the tender 
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ns in which he has no ſhare. Aſterwards they all 1 
to the palace, the Clieris, Who "ing ode, which at 
firſt appears to be | 
the rape of Proſerpin 


and reſentment of 
ever, there is a delicate 


ival, 
the reſpect due to igion, and the facred 
+ Which will not a'virtuous woman 
ying the laſt Mies to a beloved 
the apprehenſions of Theoclymenus, ſhe promiſes him, that ſhe will 
not abandon herſelf to her deſpair, and preſſes him to orders 


for © thip to be in readineſs to receive them: The king at laſt 


conſents, and commands his attendants to provide the queen with 
a Phennician galley of fifty cars, with diteQions to the rowers to 
obey the ſtranger. eee reſſes an inclination to accompany 
Helena, and to be ceretnony ; but the fortunately 
diſſuades him from tt. "All theſe nale diflouithes which muſt be 
dare be over, and which ſec to geren the whole 
 delign, the | intrigue ON or 
wing orders to make preparations for his 
40 bring back Helena to itn as bon 8 


leave of both, retires. Meaclaus renews 
Vor. III. 1 


his prayets to heaven 5 


Rucband. However, to remove 


——— 
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be propitious to them, and departs with his wife and his train: the 
zegus, fill up the remainder of the ſcene with. ſongs, in which 
they*form the "moſt ardent wiſhes for Helena's ſafe return into her 
native country. | ih ente | 
Although this interval is ſearcę long enough to give probability 
to what paſſes in the ſhip, yet a man comes, with an air of con- 
ſternation and terror, to = 2th the king, that Helena, is. fled. It 
was Menelaus himſelf, he ſays, who carried her on board the galley 
the king had lent them. Theoclymenus cannot at firſt. believe. it 
poſſible, that one man ſhould have effected this eſcape in ſpite of 
the oppoſition of ſo many Egyptians whom he had ſent with: 
them; but the ſlave gives him a particular account of all that hap- 
pened as follows: 25 | 

As ſoon as Helena came out of the palace to go to tlie ſea 
©. fide, ſhe began with feigned tears and fighs to lament the pre- 
* tended death of Menelaus, who led her. n we arrived at the 
port, we cauſed a veſſel of fifty oars to be unmoored, and made 
© the neceſſary preparations for failing: Some of us were em- 
* ployed in placing the rowers, others in ſpreading the fails, and 
“in governing the helm: when immediately we perceived ſome 
*. men, who; notwithſtanding their miſerable dreſs, had a noble 
air; theſe were the companions of Atreus's ſon. As ſoon as 
© he perceived them, he cried out with feigned forrow, Unhappy 
©. Greeks, have you then alſo ſuffered ſhipwreck ? but come and 
e attend Helena, and aſſiſt us to pay the laſt honours to her huf- 
band who was fwallowed up in the ocean. Theſe Grecians, 
counterfeiting great affliction, entered the - galley, having. offer- 
5 ings for this ſea ſacrifice. All this appeared ſuſpicious to us, 
* and in ſecret we diſcourſed with each other concerning the un- 
expected coming of theſe Greeks in ſo great a number; but, 
*< being commanded by thee to obey the ſtranger in all things, 
* we durſt not endeavour to penetrate into this myſtery. It is 
< moſt certain, O king that this misfortune is intirely owing to 
* the orders thou gaveſt us to obey the ſtranger. And now 
every thing was carried on board the galley, except the bull 
<*- which could not be forced into it. He bellowed horribly, and 
< terrified us ſo much with his dreadful eyes and his horns with 
«© which he ſeemed to menace us, that none durſt 1 * him. 
Menelaus perceiving this, cried out aloud: My dear compa- 
c nions!- you, by whom Troy has been overthrown, follow our 
<« Grecian cuſtoms, drag this victim by force into the galley, and 

' ; = my. 
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« my ſword ſhall ſacrifice him. The Greeks immediately laid 
« hold of the victim, and forced him * 2 plank, ſo that Mene- 


e laus, partly by artifice, and partly b 1 


2 ſhip. Nothing more 


« with their enter 
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force, got him into the 
Helena ſeated herſelf 
« at the ſtern, Menelaus took his place near her, and the other 
« Greeks ranged themſelves in lines on the right hand and the 
<« left. All had poniards concealed under their — and at that 
e inſtant ſhouted aloud, doubtleſs to exhott each other to go on 


As we were now 


r 


« diſtance from the coaſt of Pharos, the pilot aſked, whether it 
te was neceſſary to Gl any further? We are far enough for my 
s purpoſe, replied 9 He then ſtarted up and ran to- 

« wards the prow with his ſword drawn | in his — and cut the 
e throat of the bull without, mentionu 


% but only uttered. this 77 0 
“ ye fool 


the ſacrifice to the dead, 
of the Ocean, .and-you, 


ee 0 ere conduct me ſafely with my wife 


| to the Grecian ſhores. Mean time the blood of the victim 
« mingled a 1 the N favourable preſage for the ſtranget. 


Upon which one of us 


id to the Egyptian, who ſtood next 


te him: There is ſome. fraud in this voyage, let us return back; 
ef do thou take the command u pon thee, and turn the helm. But 
ee the ſon of Atreus, ſtill 4 2h, with the blood of the victim he 
« had facrificed, . thus ſpoke. to his com 


panions : 
& Greece, why this delay? Maſſacre theſe barbarians, and, throw 


« them into the ſea. Our 
® Seize, quickly. ſeize this pl 


6 «with poniards, others natch up 
e ſented them with, and a horrid 


2 


arriors of 


er inſtantly cried out to us: 
take the oars, and cut theſe 
4 1 ſtrangers in pieces. All riſe ; . arm themſelves 


ſuch. expo 


this mutual "ng 8 FE and 


« mingled. and confounded, 


6er Tuco Was moſt wan 


- 0 ens: ä board, 


v1 O. I 


& Menelaus, like the general of an, army, 


: 


a as chance pre- 


Helena, from 


& 2 top of the ſtern, * animate XX hah, 7199 
r exploits at Troy, repeat them here * 


theſe barbarians. 
conquerors .. were. 


many fell dead upon the deck. 
2 where 185 


4 r was ſoon out of fight. "As for me, facher than erer 
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and was taken up rſons on the ſhore, from whence 
« came to acquaint thee quod G misfortune, and to tel thee, 
that nothing is more neceſſary than a wiſe diſtruſt,” 
Theoclymenus, thus doubly deceived as a lover and a king, re- 
folves in the exceſs of his rage to take vengeance on his lifter, 
for having thus betrayed the intereſts of his love, and of his crown. 
She is in his eyes, becauſe ſhe did not reveal to him the ar- 
rival of Menelaus at Pharos. The Chorus, fuitably to their office, 
endeavour to appeaſe the king. Ah! whither art thou going ? 
they cry, Whoſe blood is it thou reſolveſt to ſhed ?” This pro- 
duces a ſhort but i debate between the king and the 
Chorus; but as it is not likely theſe captive women ſhould be able 
to inſpire the king with more reaſonable fentiments, N 
bas recourſe to a machine to unravel ee 4 4 
ſeaſonably introduces the twin-gods, Caſtor Mfg one *. 
whom undertakes to appeaſe the king. He convinces him, that 
Theonoe is not to blame: he tells him, that it was the will of the 
Gods that Helena ſhould be reftored to her huſband; and after- 
wards addrefling his diſcourſe to Helena, though abfent, he aſſures 
her ſhe ſhall arrive happily in Greece; and that, after her death, 
divine honours will be paid her ; that the ſhalt give her name to- 
an iſland *; and that her hnſhand Menelaus ſhall dwelt for ever in 
the fortunate illands. To introdace this Athenian fable is the: 
Rp 'which confirms what we have oftener 


I * us 
be facrificed, nd? thr broth, . unknown, am In ry 
tragedies it is the women, whoſe genius more fruitful in e 
dients than men, that find means to eſtape from their, capt! 
and to ddiver thoſe Tho we et der eee 
tyrants; and in doch the Gods are introduced to wind d up che 
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[rn ohne homes app, ad ed 
matter n prologue y 
merely for the inſtruction of the audience, to hun e 
erg el 6 and without any imroduction. e 
3 42 5 1 „ 9g 0 . 2 alice 
| The tj of the i ons us the can 
ter of | 
a ſon . In order to 
fecure her hondur, ſhe expoſed the infant in the, vety grotto: which. 
had been the fcene of her misfortone : but with the: precaution. af 
placing him in a cloſe cradle with ſame: ornaments; in 3 
with à family cuſtoms founded upon a fable 
According to this fable, Ericth onius *:ber grandfather, — — 
of the Barth; had been by! Minerva | confided to ihe cate af the 
three daughters of Cectops, with an expreſs prohibition ti look 
nice be weg A ag. — of the thice; 
fimuhated by her curioſity, ppened this baſllet, and 
22 N N. 
fadie in the fame manner as Eatipulcs:: & Bi net ae 

But to return to Ceuſa: rr 
venture ef Exicthontus, and Mercury. did for her 'what Minerva 
had done for her auceſtor. This deity, at the intteaty of Apollo, 
took the ſen of Oreuſu out of the grotto where his mother had 
led hin r _ kim re de l 
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The prieſteſs of Apollo was ſhocked at. firſt at this adventure, 
ſu it had happened to ſomeDelphian woman who had been 
ley of a double crime, firſt in ſuffering herſelf to be ſeduced, 
and afterwards in daring to profane ſo ſacred a place. She had 
even reſolved to put Vi infant out of this holy dwelling; but 
Apollo touched her heart, and compaſſion prevailed over her re- 
ſentment ; ſhe brought up her little ou herſelf. Ion grew up 
under the eye of his benefactreſs, a6, e aſylum of thoſe altars, 
while neither the prieſteſs, nor himſelf, could gain any intelligence 
concerning the perſons to whom he owed his birth. He had the 
good fortune to render himſelf fo agreeable to the Delphians, that 
they made him keeper of the treaſures depoſited in the temple. 
Mean time his mother married Xuthus on the following occaſion. 
This Xuthus, who was not a native of Athens, but of Achaia, and 
deſcended from Eolus, came to the aſſiſtance of the Athenians, 
when they were engaged in a powerful war, and obtained a com- 
plete victory for them over their enemies. For a ſervice ſo conſi- 
derable he was rewarded with Creuſa and the ſcepter of Athens. 
Xuthus and his queen having lived many years in marriage without 
heirs, reſulved to go to Delphos to conſult the Oracle upon this 
occaſion. Here it is, chat te „ee a play + rt up 
anticipates the ſtory by informing the ſpectators that Apollo de- 
5 Ion, the ſon he had by Creuſa, to paſs; for the ſon of 
Xuthus, in order to procure him the honour of being the founder 
of Ionia, a conſiderable country in Greece... 
Mercury having retired, Ion appears at the head of ſeveral of 
Apollo's prieſts. Already, ſays he, the God of light, drives 
«, his-flaming chariot through the celeſtial road, and gilds the garth 
with his bright rays. The tops of the hills ſhine with redoubled 
<«-luſtre. The temple is filled with perfumes ; anch the prieſteſs, 
« ſeated on her tripod, prepares to pronounce to the people the 
* oracles of the God. Go then, ye holy miniſters, go to the 
“ Caſtalian ſpring, and after you have waſhed yourſelves in that 
pure ſtream, return again to the temple. But above all, be care- 
<« ful to purify your lips, that you may be worthy: to utter the ſa- 
ecred myſteries of the Divinity. As for me, ſatisfied with the 
t humble employment which from my infancy I have exerciſed, I 
e will adorn the veſtibule of this with crowns of laurel, 
and frighten hence with my arrows, the birds which pollute the 
*« offerings, for I, who neyer knew my parents, have reaſon to look 
* 2 | Gs 3 INS At KCL EXRT. IgG Ht i 84 1-0. . cv e upon 5 
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upon this temple where I was brought-up,, u. a facted: lun, 
. — merits all my cates. Nana 81 

While Ion is thus piouſſy lee che laurels,; the myriles, 
the water of Caſtalia, all bring to his memory the idea of the 
Deity he ſerves, and the you! which becomes his "miniſter. 
« Happy labour! cries he, O Phoebus!” it is thee I. ſetye, and in 
the place which is moſt dear to thee. How delightful, how 

« olorious to me is this employment! I am not the vile ſlave of 
any mortal; I am the. miniſter of a God,. and this God is my 
« real father, ſince it is by him, and by his benefits that I live. 
All this is a kind of hymn with a burden in praiſe of Apollo. It 
is followed by ſome words and actions, which would r low 
and familiar upon our ſtage +, for Ion ſeeing a tod of birds from 
Parnaſſus flying: about the temple, he ſcares them away, with loud 
cries, and threatens to pierce them wal his eue nes each 
at the ſame time by its name. | 

Some Athenian virgins, who enter .omedianly Kuen form 
another very ſimple ſcene: they view, the: veſtibule of the temple 


with great curioſity. It is not only in Athens, ſay they, Athens 
« ſo dear to the Gods, that we ſee magnificent . temples, ſince in 


** Delphos.there is one ſo beautiful.” Hereupon, Ion makes them 
obſerve ſeveral. pictures, or baſs-reliefs,. which . the hiſto- 
ries of the Gods. 


« Behold, ſays he, the fon of vent, who. "killed: the Ler-- 


* nian Hydra.” 
CroRvs. I ſee him. 


Ion. Look at bh pac na bi who bats amino 
in his hand. 


d 


yx 
Tow. It is Jolas, the forvant of "ik Yay Take a view 1 allo of this 


man ||; who is mounted u n at 
dn 


This. ĩs ſufficient to ſhew. the. taſte. of | this-ſcene : to each queſ- - 
tion Ion anſwers: *©* You ſee the here; there is Bacchus 
« with: 3 — as with her Egis; and the 


Hercules. $74 N35; «then ich de ee the. common reading 
Inne cannot be well underſtood, 
thority of Barns, becauſe Iolas, as Her- | Bellerophan, armed. an- the hy- | 

cules cut off che heads of the hydra, burnt mera. a 
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like : which h real beauties, yet they are of too ſimple a kind 


to pleaſe our age. Virgil partly copies this ſcene when he deſcribes 
Son Es, ot Ges: examining the paintings, 


A here Sidonian Dido rais'd 
To heav'n's dread empreſs, that with riches blaz'd ; 

 Unnumber'd gifts adorn'd the ſhrine, | 
By her own preſence hallow'd and divine. 
Braſs were the ſteps, the beams with braſs were ſtrong, 
The lofty doors, on brazen hinges rung. 0 

Here, a ſtrange ſcene before his eyes appears, 

To raiſe his courage, and diſpel his fears; ee 
Here firſt, he hopes his fortunes to redreſs, nm: 
And finds a glimmering proſpect of ſacreſs. 

While for the queen he waited, and amaz'd, 
O'er the proud ſhrine and ponypous temple gaz d; 
While he the town — and ecudiing inde 
At the rich labours of the artiſt's hands; 7201 
Amid the ſtory'd walls, he ſuw appear, 

In ſpeaking paint, the annoys pu wat; - 

The war, that fame had blaz'd the world around, 
And every battle fought on Phrygian ground. 
There Priam ſtood, and Agamemnon here, 
And Pelus' wrathful ſon, to both fevers. 

Struck with the view, oh! friend, the heroe exies, 
(Tears, as he ſpoke, came ſtarting from his eyes) 
Lo! the wide world our miſeries einploy; 
What realm abounds not with the woes of Troy ? 


* + 


* 


See! whete the venerable Priam ſtands 
Ss virtue honour'd in the 3 ſands |! * 
or Troy, the penerous tears Carthage 3 
And TYoath breaſts are touch'd with human woe. 
Now baniſh fear, for fince the Trojan name 
Is known, we find out faſefy in dur fine. 
Thus while his foul! the moving picture fed, 
A ſhow'r of teurs the groaning Herde (hed. 
For here, the fainting Greeks in flight he view d; 
And there, the Trojans to their walls purſu d 
By plum'd Achilles, with his dreadful 1 ear, 
Url'd on his kindling chatiot thro' the war, 
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ot far from thence, yours Rheſus' tents he knows 
By their white veils, that match'd the winter ſnows, 
Betray'd and ſtretch d amidſt his —— 'd train, 
And, while he ſlept, by fierce Tydides ſlain 
Who drove his courſers from the ſcene of blood, 
E'er the fierce ſteeds had taſted Trojan food, 
Or drink divine Scamander's fatal flood. of 
There Troilus flies difarm'd (unhappy boy!) 
From ſtern Achilles, round the fields of Troy ; 
Unequal he ! to ſuch an arm in wart 
Supine, and trailing from his empty car, - 
Still, tho in death, he graſps the flowing reins, ' 
His ſtartled courſers whirl him o'er the plains; | 
The ſpear, inverted, ſtreaks the duſt around; 
His ſnowy neck and treſſes ſweep the 1 5 
Mean time a penſive r men train 1 
Of Trojan matrons, to Minerva's fane, n 2 
In ſad proceſſion, with a robe repair, * 
Beat their white breaſts, and rend i ing 
Unmov'd with pray'rs; diſdainfully ſhe frown'd 
And fixt her eyes, relentleſs, on e ground. 
I Achilles here, his vengeance'to enjoy, 
, Thrice dragg'd brave Hector round the walls of Troy: 
Then to the mournful fire, the victor ſold: 
The breathleſs body of his fon, for gold. 
His s now deepen'd, and new tears he ſhed, 
To fee the ſpoils, and (chariot of the dead, 
And Priam both his trembling hands extend, | 
And, gaſh'd with wounds, his dear disfigur'd friend. 
Mix'd with the Grecian peers, and hoſtile train, 
Himſelf he. view'd conſpicuous in the plain : 
And ſwarthy Memnon, glorious to behold,” * 
His eaſtern hoſts,” and arms that flame with = 
All furious led Penthefilea there, 5 
With moony ſhields, her Amazons to war; 
Around her breaſt her golden belt ſhe threw ;- 
Then thro' the thick-embattled ſquadrons — | 
Amidſt the thouſands ſtood the dire alarms, | 


And the fierce maid VET the men in arms. 
Pirr. 
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This paſſage of the Æneid is ſo beautiful, that notwithſtanding 
its length, I have given it a place here, to ſhew with what deli- 
cacy Virgil has imitated the ancients, and improved upon the na- 
tural beauties he found in their writings. There is another alſo of 
the ſame kind, which, I am perſuaded, the reader will not be diſ- 
pleaſed to meet with here, It is in the ſixth book of the neid, 
where the poet deſcribes the arrival of Eneas at Cuma ; and repre- 
ſents this hero viewing the temple of Diana. 


To Phcebus' fane the heroe paſt along, 
And thoſe dark caverns where the Sibyl ſung.. 
There, as the God enlarg'd her foul, the fate, 
And open'd all the deep decrees of fate. 
The train with reverence enter, and behold 
Chaſte Trivia's grove, and temple roof'd with gold ; 
A ſtructure rais'd by Dædalus, ('tis ſaid) | 
When from the Cretan king's revenge he fled. 
On wings to northern climes he dar'd to ſoar, 
Thr airy ways unknown to man before ; 
Full many a length of ſky and ocean paſt, 
On Cuma's facred tow'rs he ſtoop'd at laſt. | 
Then hung to Phcebus, in the ge abode, 
The wings that ſteer d him thro” the liquid road, | 
And rais'd the pompous pile in honour of the God, 
The matchleſs artiſt, on the lofty gate, f 
Engrav'd Androgeos' memorable fate : 
And here by lot fad Athens yearly paid Y 
Sev'n hapleſs youths, to ſooth his angry ſhade. 
Here ſtood the fatal urn; and there with pride 
Fair Crete roſe tow ring on the filyer tide. 
There too the father of the herds was ſeen, 
Who quench'd the paſſion of the luſtful queen; 
1 2 beaſt below, a man above, 

e mingled offspring of prepoſt rous love 
There ſtood the winding pile, whoſe mazes run 
Round within round, and end where they begun. 
But when the pitying Dædalus ſurvey'd 
The hopeleſs paſſion of the * royal maid, 
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* Ariadne, 
He 
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He led her Theſcus through the puzzling ways, 
Safe with a clue, and d every maze. 
Thou too, poor Icarus CCR 
Had grief not check'd him, in th parent's art 
He thrice eſſay d the mournful in vain; 
Thrice ſhook bi hand, and drop'd-the taſk again. 
Thus had they gar d o'er all the coſtly frame, 
When lo! Achates from the temple came: 90144 
With him the prieſteſs, the prophetic maid. | PITT: | 


The difference between the pi of Virgil and thoſe of Buri- 
pides, is too ſtriking to notice. The former are indeed 
full of ſentiments, and more intereſting than the latter, 
2 2 only general ſubjects: but Euripides has ſhewn no 


il in his choice of the ſtories re ed in 
Fa gs. wk chan Vigil in matter in hand is nothing more than 
the mere curioſity of the young women, who having arrived at 
the temple of Delphos before their miſtreſs, caſt light glances up- 
on the objects around A may be in · 
formed of the purpoſe b ee. „than amuſed by unſeaſonable 
my e — article takes up but a hart part of 
cene. 
The virgins expreſs an inclination to enter the ſanctuary: alſo, - 
that they may ſee all that is to be ſeen; but Ion acquaints them, 
that none are to enter there, but ſuch. as come to conſult 
the oracle, after offering the uſual facrifices. 
Theſe choke virgins who form the Chorus, make 4 
known for the attendants of an Athenian lady, named Creuſa. It 
is not eaſy to know whether ſhe entered with her women, or came 
into the temple after them, for hitherto Jon has been converſing 
with her train, and ſhefi anſwers to a queſtion, which was. 
not addreſſed to her: perhaps ſhe was deſirous of keeping herſelf 
concealed, as her attendants ſeem to intimate. 
The remainder of the ſcene, or, if you will, this new ſcene, is & 
converſation between Creuſa and Ion. The youth is ſtruck. 
her majeſtic air, and the tears which flow from her eyes. 
At — ſhe ſeems ſolicitous to elude the curious enquiries of this 
OI of Apollo, and afterwards ſhe replies in very myſterious 
« Doubtleſs, ſays ſhe, thou art aſtoniſhed: at the tears I ſhed ; 

< but the + of chiral recalls a fatal idea to my remem- 
« brance. forgot I FFF SD 

4 em- 
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* employed on Athens. Ah! how wretched are women] how 
* unjuſt the Gods! To whom can we have recourſe, when it is 
« by the iniquity of our ſovereign maſters that we are miſerable?” 
This complaint fo unintelligible to Ion, creates in him a ſtrong 
defire to diſcover the ſecret cauſe of this lady's affliction ; but ſhe, 
to prevent the prying curiofity of this ſtranger, endeavours to ſu 
' preſs her emotions. Ion having complimented her upon her il- 
uſtrious birth, Alas ! ſays ſhe, to this advantage alone is my 
«© happineſs confined.” She then relates the fable concerning her 
Wer . Ericthonius (a high claim to nobility) ; the ſacrifice which 
Ere&hus her father made of her ſons for the preſervation of his 
country (another title to heroiſm) ; and the fate of-that prince, 
who was, by Neptune's command, ſwallowed up alive in the earth, 
which he opened with a ſtroke of his trident for that purpoſe. 
The place, where Erecthus was ſwallowed up, being that wherein 
Creuſa was ſeduced, the mention of it renews her grief. Fatal 
e place! cries ſhe, would I had never ſeen thee.” Ion, whoſe 
' curioſity is again raiſed, makes another attempt to gain the confi- 
dence of this princeſs, but ſhe artfully turns the converſation upon 
her huſband Xuthus. He will ſoon come to the temple, ſhe Eye 
to conſult the oracle; but he is gone firſt to the cave of Tropho- 
nius. It is his grief at being without children, that brings him 
to Delphos. What! ſays Ion, haſt thou never had any children?” 
This queſtion perplexes Creuſa by its ſimplicity, but ſhe dexterouſly 
eludes it, and only anſwers, ** Alas! Apollo knows that.” 
Creuſa now in her turn queſtions Ion concerning his birth and 
employment. He ingenuouſly acknowleges to her, that he has 
not yet been able to diſcover who his parents were, and that he 
has paſſed his whole life at the altar, which ſerved him as an 
aſylum. © I know a mother, ſays Creuſa, as unfortunate as thine.” 
« Who is ſhe, anſwers Ion, I beſeech thee name her.” Creuſa, 
like a woman of ſenſe and prudence, takes advantage of this 
opening to propoſe her buſineſs under the name of another. 
This mother, ſays the queen, is the perſon for whom I am 
t come to conſult the oracle before my h d returns. The mi- 
niſter of Apollo offers her his ſervice in behalf of this afflicted lady, 
upon which Creuſa proceeds to tell him her whole ſtory, This 
friend of hers, ſhe ſays, Apollo had raviſhed, and had a ſon by her, 
whom the mother expoſed as ſoon as born, and has never heard 
of ſince; but, according to the time when this adventure happened, 
that child, if living, muſt be about theſame age with Ion. | 
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| Ton ſurpriſed at the ſimilitude between the fate of this inf 


and his own, yet cannot conceive how a deity could have ſuch * 71 


ſort of commerce with a mortal; and therefore concludes, that 


it will be uſeleſs, and perhaps dangerous, to conſult Phœbus con- 
cerning a crime which it is not probable he will acknowlege. Creuſa 


fighs, and in a low voice complains of the ingrati of that 


God. When perceiving her huſband at a diſtance, ſhe intreats 


Ton to be ſecret, and not to diſcloſe the adventure of her friend 
which ſhe had juſt related, for fear that ſuch. a converſation, if 
with the leaſt variation, might cauſe ſome trouble, and 

raiſe ſuſpicions injurious to her honour. r. 
Xuthus, as he enters, ſalutes the God of Parnaſſus after the 
Grecian manner. He then accoſts Creuſa, and tells her, that the 
oracle of the cave would not anticipate that of Delphos; but that 


it had afſuted him beforehand, that he ſhould not return without 


children, nor Creuſa without an anſwer. © © | 


Both the king and queen, after ſome 751 14 enter the temple, | 


while Ion prepares to bring water for ſprinkling the victims : but 
before he goes out, he refſects a moment upon the © converſation 
he had had with Creuſa, and irreverently enough condemns the 
conduct of Apollo. How couldſt thou, O ſon of Jupiter?” ſays 
< he, delude mortal beauties, and afterwards abandon their children 
ce to deſtruction? Thou, who art a God, ought'ſt to ſet examples of 
te virtue to mankind. Thou puniſheſt thoſe who are wicked among 
* us: does it then become legiſlators to violate their own laws 
<« Tf this be true, which I know not how to believe, mortals will 
«* in their turn infli& a puniſhment on you, and your temples will 
© ſoon be deſerted. If you indulge unlawful paſſions, no longer 
« condemn men for doing the ſame : they only imitate your vices, 
<« who are their ſovereigns,” Such were the thoughts which the 
wifeſt among the pagans entertained of their divinities, or rather 
of thoſe follies attributed to them by . eee e 

The Chorus, who remain in the veſtibule of the temple, offer 
prayers to Lucina, Minerva, and Diana, to obtain for their queen 
a poſterity worthy the race of Erecthus. There is here a v 
elegant paſſage upon the advantages ariſing from à numerous of. 
ſpring. It is much the ſame with what Cicero fays in his Oration 
for Cluentius, where he calls a ſon © the hope of his father, the 
** honour of that name he is to perpetuate, the ſupport of his 
<«« houſe, the heir of the family, and a citizen deſtined to the ſer- 
vice of the ſtate.” Spem parentis, memoriam nominis, ſubſidium 

| | * 
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generii, baredem familia, defignatum reipublice civem. It is alike 
impoſſible to tranſlate happily into our language either the Greek 
of Euripides, or the Latin of Cicero. | el 


ACT 1. 


Ion, at bis return, aſks, w—_— Apts 2 e of the 
le. That prince appears y; and, ſeeing Ion, accoſts 
Tk the de of — The miniſter of Apollo ſhans the 
offered embraces of Xuthus, whoſe words appear to him to be 
wild and incoherent. Upon what foundation he call him ſon? 
Surely he muſt not have comprehended the ſenſe of the oracle he 
had received. This debate produces, by degrees, an explanation of 
the whale myſtery. The oracle had declared to Xuthus, that the 
firſt perſon, whom he met at his coming out of the temple, was 
his ſon; and that prince, in his tranſport to hear that he ſhould 
find. a fon, never thought of aſking the oracle, by whom he had 
this child. It is this circumſtance which ns the douhts 
and perplexity of Ion. How, ſays he to the king, can I be 
HY ty Go. when thou doſt not even know who is my mother? 
To this Xuthus can no otherwiſe anfwer, but that, before his 
marriage, he had been engage in an amour when he came toDelphos 
to be preſent at the feaſts of Bacchus. Ion, perceiving that the 
time when this adventure happened 3 retty exactiy with his 
own age, conſents to acknow ge the king of Athens for his father, 
through reverence for the orders of the oracle. It muſt needs 
be that the Greeks at that time carried their veneration for oracles to 
the higheſt exceſs, fince Xuthus gave ſuch eaſy credit to this: as 
for Ion, he could not but be a gainer by acknowleging fuch a 
father as the king of Athens. But we ſhall foon fee, this is not 

the motive by which he was influenced. of cog err 
The Chorus congratulate their maſter upon ſo fortunate a diſco- 
very; and to Creuſa, they wiſh heirs of the blood of EreQhus ; 
mean time Xuthus and Ion confine their wiſhes to the finding 

again her from whom Ion received his birth. | 

The father propoſes to this new-found ſon to leave to time the 
explanation of this m „and in the mean while to quit Del- 
phos, which he muſt now look on as a place of baniſhment, 
and haſten to Athens his true country, where a ſcepter and the 
moſt ſhining fortune await him. Thou anſwereſt me not, con- 
« tinues he: why doſt thou caſt down thine eyes? From whence 
* proceeds 
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proceeds the concern I ſee thee under Ah! muſt the tender- 


« alarming? How muſt this ſhock an indulgent father! 
Ion, Prince, 9 in 28 12 80 2 we 
different appearances cannot but bleſs my deſtiny 
reſtored to me a father like thee; but ſince thou art deſirous to 
know the cauſe of my uneaſineſs, this it is, O king! I am ſen- 
ſible that the Athenian people, proud of their origin, make it 
their boaſt, that they owe. all their advantages to themſcives alona 4 
what reception will they give to the illegitimate ſon of a flranger 


Contempt is the leaſt outrage I muſt 3 * Sol 


I endeayour to be diſtinguiſhed among the. prop ge 
hate me ; they alwa . envy an malignity.. 
On the other LL citizens, whoſe wiſe maxim of 2 it 
is, to confine elves within the ſphere of a private. ſtation, 
will laugh at me for my temerity, d. I preſume to meddle in 
affairs of ſtate, a c which in a republie is almoſt always 
attended with danger. I would chuſe to be raiſed ; thy favour to 
the firſt rank; but have I not reaſon: to fear ſuch ion in a 
ſtate where the nobles cannot endure any competitors? Shall I 
intrude into à family to give occaſion for complaint to a wife en- 
raged at taving thard all thy grielh, without a hope of 


in th fortune. Alas! is it poſſible to expect that Cr 
ſho Aon hate the object of thy tenderneſs, when ſhe has no 
tion of having ſuch a pledge of her ? For it is not 


doubted but thy affection will be uneq divided between 
2 IE 1 ſhould „ with the greateſt ſhare, what con- 
fuſion ſhall I not introduce in thy houſe ? Too well thou knoweſt 
already the fatal effects of a which thinks itſelf neglected. 
And after all, great prince | thy wife, thus hopeleſs of heirs of her 
own, moves my compaſſion. Deſcended. as ſhe is from an il- 
luſtrious race, ſhe merits a better fate. In vain wouldſt thou allure” 
me with the pro of a crown: its luſtre dazzles not my eyes 
fo much as to hide from me the evils that attend it. Is it to live 
m. to be ſurrounded with apprehenſions and cares? Believe 
refer the condition of a pF rivate man, who is accountable for 
his leifure to himſelf alone, to that of a king, whoſe ceaſeleſs fears 
obi him to ſeem a friend to bad men, and a foe to the virtuous. 
Thou perhaps wilt tell me, that pomp and riches ate to be pre- 
ferred to the APRON quiet I live in. No, prince, no; I never 
can endure thoſe cares and anxieties, which are the neceſſary at- 


tendants 


te 2 of our mutual embraces be followed with a behaviour ſo 
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tendants upon great wealth. Suffer me to enjoy my beloved me- 
diocrity, and be thou thyſelf a judge of my happineſs. My leiſure 
is my own, calm and undiſturbed. I have no enemies, none who 

envy my good fortune. I have never had the mortification to be 
ſupplanted by unworthy rivals. The praiſes of the Gods, and a 
ious attendance upon the ſtrangers who come here, make up the 

uſineſs of my life; and when I have diſmiſſed ſome of theſe 
with joy, others arrive to whom I have ſtill the pleaſure of giving 
ſatisfaction. But what I prize above all theſe advantages, is, that, 
both by inclination and duty, I endeavour to render myſelf virtuous, 
and worthy of the Deity whom I ſerve. d udge now, O prince ! 
whether there is room for choice between ſuch bleſſings, and thoſe. 
thou offereſt me. O] permit me to continue in my preſent humble 
employment, fince, after all, it is indifferent whether wealth or 
competence conſtitutes our happiness. 
This is one of thoſe touches which nature avowes in every age, 
and which Racine ® has happily transferred to the ſtage of France.. 
Xuthus anſwers no otherwits than by telling his ſon, that he muſt 
yield to his new fortune, and that he is going to offer ſacrifices, 
and to pre a feaſt to celebrate the birth-day of his ſon. He. 
calls him Ion, in alluſion to his having been the firſt perſon he ſaw 
at his coming out of the temple + ; and intirely to. remove. all 
difficulties, he commands the Chorus, upon pain of death, not to. 
mention this affair to Creuſa. He reſolves to keep her in igno- 
Trance of what had happened, till a fit opportunity offered to pre- 
wail upon her to ſuffer his ſon to ſucceed to the throne of Erecthus. 
Upon this condition Ion conſents to attend his father to Athens, 


28 „ * ah Mi 
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® See Racine's Athaliah, act. ii. ſcene 7, touches, which no ſxill of a tranſlator could 
and other ſcenes. If this work of mine perfectly impreſs. In the mean time, if the. 
ſhould be followed by a ſequel, among ſe- reader will juſt glance upon Athaliah, he 
veral diſcourſes of which it will confiſt, will diſcover Ion in Joas, at leaſt to a great 
there will be one upon Imitation, in which 1 degree, and will find the Greek Choruſſes of 
ſhall ew with what art and dexterity Ra- thoſe of the French play, without reckoning 
cine has incorporated with his own genius a great number of beautiful. ſtrokes, and. 
that of the ancients, and particularly that of the wonderful ſimplicity of that fine tra- 
Euripides, to make one that ſhould be quite gedy, which I hope ſome time hereafter to 
of a new kind. I ſhall there ſhew the in- diſplay. | 
imitable facility of that ingenious imitator- + Becauſe this youth was the firſt object 
who has made beauties of the firſt claſs out that met the eyes of Xuthus upon his com- 
ef an infinite number of ſimple ſtrokes and ing out of the temple, id. wo. | 

and 


and wiſhes for nothing more ardently than to ſind his mother amopg 
the Athenian women. 


Creuſa:s attendants foreſce the fatal effects of this oracle ; and, 


notwithſtanding the expreſs commands of Xuthus, indignation pre- 
- vails over fear; more faithful to the blood of Erecthus than to a 
foreign king, * reſolve to diſcover this ſecret to Creuſa, and at 
once to ſecure the liberty of Athens, and give the queen her 
revenge by deſtroying Ion. | moan rar an ge 


Creuſa enters, followed by an old man, who had been governor 
to Erecthus, and whom ſhe reſpected as a father. She intreats 

him to join his prayers to hers to obtain of Apollo ſuch an oracle 
as ſhe wiſhed 22 While the old man prepares to enter the 
temple and perform her commands, ſhe bethinks herſelf of aſking 
her women what anſwer Xuthus had received from the God. The 
Chorus, by looks full of concern, and interrupted anſwers, give her to 

underſtand, that ſomething unfortunate had appened ; and raiſe her 
curioſity ſtill more by acquainting her with the orders Xuthus had 
given them to be ſecret, and the puniſhment he threatened them 
with, in caſe they diſobeyed. At length theſe women explain 
themſelves by degrees, and reveal the whole affair. The queen, 
ſtruck as with a 3 remains ſilent through aſtoniſhment 
and grief; but the old man, full of zeal for the intereſts of the family 
of Erecthus, and enraged at an action ſo unworthy of a prince, ex- 
claims: * My queen, thou art betrayed, thy huſband intends to 
„ dethrone thee. It is not ſo much through hatred to him, as 
fidelity to thee, that I preſume to ſpeak” to thee in this manner 
cf a ſtranger, who, after thou "haſt honoured him with thy 
c hand, has not been aſhamed to violate the faith he ſwore to 
* thee, and to procure himſelf heirs out of thy family; liſten to 
« me, and 1 wil unfold the whole myſtery.” This he does in 
ſuch a manner as is very likely to increaſe the conſternation of the 


ueen; but alſo with great probability with regard to the circum- 


ces he collects together: the queen's barrenneſs, the journey 
to Delphos, the ſudden diſcovery of 'a ſon; all this, he ſays, has 
the appearance of a defign formed before, to place the child 
of ſome beloved miſtreſs upon the throne of Athens, He 
paints this artifice in the blackeſt colours, in order to rouſe the 
vengeance of Creuſa, and cells her plainly, that, if ſhe would pre- 
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vent her own ruin, the muſt deſtroy her enemies ; and this ſhe can 
do no other way than by a poniard or poiſon : be even offers him- 
ſelf to be the executioner of her juſt revenge, and the Chorus 
adopt the ſame furious ſentiments. 

Creuſa, entirely convinced of her huſband's treachery, takes off 
the maſk, and enters upon an explanation very bold for a woman. 
« Shall I ſpeak, cries ſhe, or mal | I ſtill be filent? Too ſcrupulous 
e modeſty, ceaſe to conſtrain me! What have I to fear now? 
« Baniſhed from my throne, deprived of the hope of ever having 
* heirs of my own blood; by what remaining duty am I bound to 
* this ungrateful huſband ?” This ſpeech is followed by horrid 
oaths, by which ſhe ſwears to reveal her own and Xuthus' ſhame. 
Mean time the tears that flow faſt from her eyes, and the bluſhes 
which overſpread her face, ſhew what pangs this confeſſion coſt 
her. Accordingly ſhe begins with reproaching both men and Gods. 
with ingratitude and perfidy. And here ſhe bitterly inveighs againſt 
Phebus, declaring that this God had robbed her of her honour, 
and had ſuffered the ſon ſhe bore him to be devoured by birds, 
while he gives Xuthus a ſon to ſway her ſcepter. 

The Chorus and the old man, alike ſurpriſed; at a misfortune 
which they had never before heard of, can with difficulty compre- 
hend the ſenſe of her words. Therefore the old ron bo 3 
upon her to repeat the whole ſtory, in order that of Lg 
fible, diſcover ſome traces of this expoſed infant, who is 7 - 
ful heir to the throne, and might prove the revenger of his 
mother's wrongs. But Creuſa confeſſes, that ſhe hid him in a 

grotto, and never afterwards ſaw him. Ah! inhuman mother! 
« exclaims the old man; O! ſtill more barbarous Deity !” Creu- 
fa's account of this adventure forces theſe expreſſions from him, 
for ſhe gives a moving deſcription of her parting with the 1 
infant, who in vain held out its arms to her, and the fatal neceſ- 
fity which obliged her to ſacrifice her maternal tenderneſs to the 
preſervation of her honour. 

“Revenge thyſelf, ſays the governor, and begin with pu- 
<« niſhing the lover who has undone thee.” 

CREvusa. How can I, who am a mortal, puniſh a God? 

GovRRNOR. Set fire to the temple of Delphos. 

CxEUsA. Awed by piety I dare not do this. Shall I bring on 
myſelf new misfortunes ? 

GovRERNOR. Well, puniſh th huſpand at leaſt. 

Czxus A. I cannot; I loved this huſband once. 
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- GoveRNoOR., Yet, cruſh, this new-born monſter, this Ion, who! 
arms himſelf againſt the. 

Creuſa liſtens with leſs reluctance to this propoſal than 4 for- 
mer; and now the . is, E he is to be de- 
ſtroyed. The old man propoſes the moſt violent, ſuch as ſtabbing 
him while he fits at ta wi his e but the queen objects 
to this. © It belongs. to thee; then, ſa 7 s he, to find out another 
« expedient; and accordingly Creuſa hits upon one worthy of an 
enraged woman. She has a liquor, ſhe 8 was a preſent 
from Minerva; it is ſome drops of the blood of Meduſa, which 
was given by that Goddeſs to Ericthonius, of which one half 
cauſes immediate death, and the other has the quality of curing. 
Creuſa orders the governor to poiſon Ion with the mortal liquor, 
but thinks it better to wait till her victim arrives at Athens. No, 
** anſwers the governor, we muſt diſpatch him here, that it AY: 
<« not be known who was the author of the deed. 

Creuſa conſents, and gives him a golden vaſe in which the 
liquor is contained, with — to pour ſome of it into the cup 
out of which Ion drinks. While ſhe retires to her apartment 
to wait the effect, the old man encourages himſelf to commit the 
murder by this abominable ſentence : . ¶ Let us be virtuous when 
« all things favour us; but when. the point is to revenge our- 
« ſelves on an enemy, let us ſilence the importunate clamours of. 
« virtue. 

Theſe ſentiments, and the whole conduct of this murder, / 20h 
but little ſuitable to perſons | in whoſe fate the ſpectators are to be 
intereſted. The Chorus are as guilty as the principal perſons in i 
the play, and their zeal for the Ami e Erecthus cannot, in my 

inion, excuſe their cruelty; although the poet in the interlude of 
this act endeavours. to erect it into a virtue. It muſt be acknow- 
leged however, that the ſituation is admirable ; it ariſes from the 
paſſions of the human heart, and eee is in che true taſte 
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A Gadd of Creuſa's comes in great terror to aſk the Chorus 
where the queen is, who has in vain been ſought for in every part 
of the city, and condemned to death by the general voice of the 
Delphians. Apparently this man ſeeks for her in order to ſave her, 


and yet he — long enough with the Chorus to give a circum- 
L 2 | ſtantial 


— 
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ſtantial account of the manner in which the conſpiracy againſt Ion 


was diſcovered, in part as follows : 

*« Xuthus and his fon went from hence to offer ſacrifices, and 
6e to prepare a feaſt to celebrate the birth of Ion. Nuthus took 
upon himſelf the care of offering the facrifice ; and, juſt before 
<« he ſet forwards for the double ſummit of Parnaſſus to ſprinkle 
« each with the blood of victims, in honour of Bacchus, he faid 
* to his ſon: Do thou cauſe tents to be pitched, and give the Del- 
- _ a magnificent feaſt, without waiting for my return,” 

e poet's ion in removing Xuthus out of the way, was 

neceſſary, as we fhall ſoon ſee : yet it does not entirely excuſe 
the fault which he wanted to avoid. © © © © 
The fervant defcribes with great att, and doubtleſs with too 
much, the hall where the feaft was held. It was a ſingle tent, 
« which contained an acre laid out in an oblong ſquare, and ca- 
« pable of containing all the inhabitants of Delphos. It was 
« adorned with the richeft tapeſtry of the temple, which made a 
« moſt grand and beautiful ſhew. For inftead of the ground-floor, 
«« was ſeen the magnificent preſent of Hercules, the monument 
<« of his victory over the Amazons, and their glorious ſpoils. It 
« was the repreſentation of a fky, ſtrewed with ftars ; the Sun, 
« laſhing on his fiery ſteeds, was going to plunge into the ocean, 
and left to mortals only the faint rays of an expiring light. 
Night, habited in long black erape, drove her light chariot along 
« the æthereal plain, followed by a number of ſhining ſtars, 
« among which the Pleiads were diſtinguifhed, and Orion armed 
4 with his ſword.” He deſcribes alſo in the fame manner the 
She-Bear, whoſe tail formed ſeveral folds, the Full Moon, which 
regulates the months, with the Hyades and Aurora at a diſtance, 
waiting for the departure of the ſtars. * For walls, continues 
« this domeſtic, there were other ornaments, ſuch as repreſenta 
« tions of nayal battles, of hunting, of centaurs, ſtags, and lions; 
« and laſtly, before the entrance there was a Cecrops with the 
« tail of a ſerpent, twiſted into curls, and his ym. ran 
«* on each fide of him. All the tables were full of golden cups. 

This feaft, conſidering the little time allowed for preparations, 
reſembles the inchanted feaſts of the Fairies. Beſides, the deſcription 
given of it here, which is rather trifling “ I think than grand, and 
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® In itſelf it has great beauty and elegance, but it is miſplaced ; 8 painter might form a 
6 : 


2 certainly 


certainly out of place, is not likely to pleaſe a company of trembling 
women, who, in the diſcovery of the plot they were concerned in, 
hear the ſentence of their own death. The narrator ought ſurely 
to haye confined himſelf to the following particulars : | 
« A herald, with the uſual ceremony, having invited all the 
« citizens to the feaſt, the hall was-preſently filled, and the gueſts, 
c adorned with crowns, were placed at table, when an old 
e man entered, and increaſed the general pleaſure by ſinging 


the public ſong. When he them enlivened with wine 


and muſic, he propoſed to them to have large cups for drink- 
« ing, and took delight in ſerving his new maſter himſelf. In 
the wine he preſented to Ton, he had mixed a poiſon which, it 
« js faid, he received from Creuſa. Ion had already poured out 
* ſore for a libation, and was preparing to drink, when a word, 
* that happened to eſcape one of the attendants, ſeeming 'to him 
eto be a bad preſage, he ordered another cup to be brought him, 
„ and made a libation of all the wine that remained in the for- 
mer, inviting the gueſts to do the like. Mean time a great 
* number of pigeons flew into the tent, and taſted the wine which 


« was poured upon the ground. Nothing extraordinary happened 
to any of them; but to that one which had flown 7 ; 


« this bird as ſoon as it had dipped its bill into the poiſoned wine, 
* which ſeemed to torture it exceſſively, uttered a plaintive ſound, 
« and fell dead before the ſpectators. Ion ftarting inſtantly from 
« his ſcat, tore his robes, and cried out: Some ſecret en has 
« contrived my death. It is thou, old man, who muſt tell me 
* who this enemy is, fince it was from thy hand I received the 
« poiſon, The old man, after ſome anſwers, at length 
« confefled, that Creuſa had employed him to poiſon his wine. 
Jon ran inftantly at the head of the gueſts to the miniſters of 
4 the temple to demand juſtice, and all with one voice have con- 
8 S0 

L am not in „ by the 
moſt zealous partiſans o 3 for pronouncing that there is 
a capital fault in this uſeleſs recital, ſince thoſe who are moſt con- 
cerned in it, I mean Creuſa's women, are under no neceſſity of 
knowing more than that the whole plot was diſcovered, without 
troubling themſelves about the manner in which it was brought 
about, and ſtill leſs with a deſcription of the feaſt: beſides, the 
chief concern of this domeſtic, who had been a witneſs of this 
event, was to find out his miſtreſs as ſoon as poſſible, in order to 


favour 
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favour her eſcape, and not to trifle away the time in deſcribing a 
hall and a feaſt. , 
The Chorus, conſcious of their guilt in betraying the king's ſe- 
cret, and in being accomplices in Creuſa's intended crime, find that 
on both theſe accounts they are obnoxious to puniſhment, and 
perceiving no means of eſcape, abandon themſelves to terrors 
natural enough to women, and which might have been raiſed with- 
out ſo minute a relation. | * | 
I am perſuaded, notwithſtanding the uſual diſpoſition of the 
ſcenes, that the fourth a& concludes with the complaints of the 
Chorus upon this occaſion, and that the fifth is opened by Creuſa. 
However that may be, the queen, upon hearing that the is con- 
demned to death, finds means to make her 2 75 and having 
reached the veſtibule of the temple, aſks advice of the Chorus in 
the dreadful extremity to which ſhe is reduced: but theſe women, 
terrified to the laſt degree at the danger which threatens them 
ſelves, can think of no other expedient for her than to embrace 
the altar of the Gods. Creuſa takes refuge there but juſt in time, 
for immediately afterwards the ſtage is filled with men in arms led 
by Ion, who comes to ſeize his enemy. As ſoon as he perceives 
her, his rage breaks out in this apoſtrophe to the river Cephiſus : 
« Is it poſſible that from thee this viper is deſcended, whoſe ma- 
© lice is a more ſubtle venom than the poiſon ſhe cauſed to be 
* given me? Seize her this inſtant, and let her body be torn in 
<« pieces as ſhe falls from one rock to another. Happy is it for 
«© me, that thy deſigns againſt me, vile woman, were diſcovered 
before I arrived at Athens. If thou haſt had the boldneſs to 
make attempts upon my life in the midſt of Delphos, what 
might I not have expected from thee in the ſecurity of thy own 
« palace! Doubtleſs I ſhould there have fallen a victim to thy 
« difſembled kindneſs. ' But think not, this altar and his temple 
„ ſhall ſhield thee from my vengeance. If compaſſion ought to 
e take place here, it is due to my mother and myſelf.” x 
Ion here ſpeaks of his mother, not imagining that it is her 
whoſe death he ſo eagerly ſeeks : Creuſa allo knows not that he 
is her ſon ; and this ignorance on both ſides produces the intereſting 
perplexity which follows : | 
CREvsa. I forbid you all, in the name of Apollo, and in my 
own name to approach this altar. | 
Jon. What connection is there between thee and Apollo? 
Crevsa. I am devoted to that God, 


Ion, 
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Ion. Didſt thou not intend to murder his ſon ? 
CREUsA. When Xuthus became thy father, thou wert no longer 
the ſon of Apollo. 
Ion. But I have been his ſor, and it i is to him that 1 owe 
every thing. 

Cxxus A. Thou wert Apollo's formerly, and now I am his. 
Ion. I have always been innocent, and thou art impious. 
CREUsA. My only crime is, the having endeavoured to wreak my 

vengeance on the declared enemy of my family: 

Ion. How am I thy enemy? Have I nada thy kingdom 
 Crevsa. Yes, cruel youth, thou haſt thrown the houſe of 

Erecthus into the utmoſt diſorder.  . 

Ion. Have I carried fire and ſword into Athens? 
.CREvsa. Yes, by ſeeking to deprive me of my crown. 

- Town. My father declared me his heir to a crown which was the 

reward of his valour. 

Caxus A. What right could a deſcendant of Eolus have to the 
kingdom of Athens? 

Ilox. That right which he acquired by his courage ; the right 

of a deliverer. 

_ » Creusa. If he was the deliverer of Athens, muſt he become 

her tyrant, and an uſurper? 
Ton. It was thine unjuſt fears then of what might T here- 
after, that induced thee to attempt my life ? 
. I would killed thee, to prevent my being killed 
myſe 
Iox. It is falſe; it was thy jealouſy that ſuggeſted this i impious 
deſign ; thy rage to find thyſelf hopeleſs of heirs. 


CREVSA. I have no heirs, is that a ſufficient reaſon to de- 


prive me of my crown? 
Ion. And muſt I, becauſe Iam not thy ſon, loſe my paternal 
' Inheritance ? 
Cxxus A. No, thou ſhalt have it; take thy father's ſword, and 
his buckler, thoſe are all thy poſſeſſions, all thy inheritance.  _ 
32 Jon. AW, quit this altar, and ceaſe to profane the majeſty of 
e God 
Caxvsa. Take thy ee ; for here, and here only ſhalt thou 
murder me. 
Ion. Would thy wild rage pollute the crowns of the Deity ? 
CREUSA, I would load thee with FY . of lacrilege. 


| Ton 
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Ion concludes with exclaiming againſt the injuſtice of the laws, 
which allow criminals the benefit of a ſanctuary, due only to the 

innocent; and whether the acts have been improperly divided, as 
there is cauſe to believe they are, or for whatever other reaſon I 
know not; but the following act brings the prieſteſs upon the 
ſtage to unravel the intrigue, without any other interlude. 


| 4 T V. 

The prieſteſs comes out of the 1 by divine inſpiration, to 
put a ſtop to the rage of Ion. As ſhe had held the place of a 
mother to him, he has for her all the reverence and reſpect of a ten- 
der ſon; but he knows not what to think of the orders ſhe gives 
him, to go to Athens without ſtaining his hands in the blood of 
his enemy. © Is it poſſible, ſaid he, that I can incur any guilt by 

* taking a lawful vengeance on my deſigned murderers ?” The 
gs in order to explain the matter by degrees, ſhews him a 

ittle cradle ſhe had brought with her, in which ſhe had found 
him when an infant. This cradle, ſo likely to —_ the means of 
diſcovering his mother, ſhe had never ſhewn him before, for ſo 
Apollo had commanded; and ſhe does it now but in obedience to 
a new order ſhe had received from the God. Take it, ſays ſhe, 
« and let it afliſt thee in thy endeavours to find out thy mother.” 

There are in this piece ſeveral machines, for beſides the prieſteſs 
who makes one, and Minerva, who appears afterwards, another, it 
would not be eaſy to conceive, why this propheteſs ſhould have 
kept the cradle fo long, without mentioning it, if the poet had not 

taken care to inform us more than once, that ſuch was the will of 
Apollo; ſo that Apollo ſeems to have contrived every thing ex- 
preſsly to furniſh out a ſubje for tragedy. She, after having exe- 
cuted his orders, takes leave of Ion, but gives him no further in- 
formation concerning his birth, than that ſhe had found him at the 
gate of the temple in the cradle ſhe now leaves in his hands, and that 

e muſt for the future endeavour to diſcover his mother by thoſe 
tokens, which he would find in that cradle, which Apollo had or- 
dered to be delivered to him. It muſt be confeſſed, that this is done 
to prevent the plot from being unravelled too haſtily, but certainly it 
is a fault, when, to bring about incidents however affecting, ſo many 
machines muſt be introduced, 2 

Ion feels himſelf ſoftened at the ſight of this cradle, in which, 
when a helpleſs infant, he was expoſed; he melts into tears at the 
thought that he owed perhaps his birth to a crime, and 

mo 
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mother inſtead of. nouriſhing her infant at her breaſt u, abandoned 
it to death. He bleſſes the benevolent Deity who preſerved him; 
and exclaims againſt the cruelty of his fate which had reduced him to 
ſuch a lorable extremity. Then, by a ſympathiſing tenderneſs, 
he pities his unhappy mother, who, to preſerve her honour, had 
been forced to ſacrifice the infant ſhe had brought into the world. 
Uncertain what reſolution to take in the preſent conjuncture, at firſt 
he ſeems inclined to make an offering of his cradle to the Delphian 
God, that he may not be obliged to find in it, what it would givehim 
pain to find, an infamous mother, a wretched ſlave, for the author 
of his birth. The uncertainty he is in at preſent, appears to him 
leſs terrible than a diſcovery which may tender him 2 
«« But why, reſi he, do I doubt the favour of a God, who has 
« ſo 2 5 ed for me theſe tokens of my birth? I will 
* look into this cradle then, ſince I cannot elude; my deſtiny. Ye 
« ſacred ornaments that ſurround it, ye bands which keep my 
© treaſure concealed, why hays A my quitous 
et enaniries?” ? att 112194 & | S 

While he prepares to open it, and e 


to find it uninjured by time, Creuſa knows the cradle, and in- 
ſtantly quits her ſanctuary. , Ah! eries ſhe, this is the cradle 
« in which I expoſed my child, and thou art I. will aban- 
« don this altar, at the hazard of my life. Ion ſurpriſed at 
this new boldneſs of Creuſa, orders her to be ſeized immediately, 
ſuppoſing, that it is her remorſe, which occaſioned the | frenzy ſhe 
ſhewed in quitting her aſylum ; but ſhe; hangs upon him, and per- 
ſiſts in calling him her ſon. Ion, has recourſe to a ſtratagem 


os - 
convict her of falſehood, he requires her to tell him what is 
contained in the cradle before he opens it. The queen, without 


the leaſt heſitation, undertakes to ſatisfy. him, and anſwers with 


the utmoſt exactneſs to all his queſtions, ſhe deſcribes. the linen in 
which the child was wrapped, together with the ornaments ſhe de- 
poſited in the cradle; as Ion takes out one, ſhe'names another. 
One is a figure of Meduſa embroidered in linen, with a border af 
ſerpents in the form of an Ægis; a piece of work. which ſhe 
wrought when a girl. Another is a bracelet or collar, compoſed af 
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little golden ferpents according to the cuſtom of the Erecthides 
in memory of Erecthonius, in whoſe cradle Minerva had laid a ſer- 
nt. And laſtly, a crown of laurel, formed of a branch of that 
faurel tree, which Minerva produced in Athens, by ſtriking the 
earth with her ſpear, © ae ye ee een e 
In a word, Creuſa, without looking into the cradle, deſcribes every 
thing it contains with ſuch exactneſs, that the youth can'no longer 
doubt of her being his mother, accordingly he acknowleges her 
as ſuch, and embraces her with great tendernefs. This diſc 
is finely wrought up; but it would have been more pleafing if 
Creuſa had not been intentionally guilty of poiſoning her fuppoſed 
enemy, a crime of ſo black a nature, that no > met vengeance, 
however . juſt, can render her worthy the tei of the audience. 
However, that we may not pronounce too lightly upon matters of 
ſuch a nature, it muſt be remembered, that Creuſa had but. too 
much reaſon for this deſigned vengeance; and to injured women, 
poiſon holds the place of other arms. 
There is another important paſſage which muſt make this ſcene 
now appear diſagtecable; after the mother and 'fon's firſt tranſports 
of joy are ſubſided, Creuſa, who has no ſatis factory reaſon - to give 
why ſhe had expoſed the ehild; and why this child ſhould have 
been tranſported to Delphos, finds herſelf obliged to diſcover to 
Ion, that he is not the legitimate fon of Xuthus. It is with fighs, 
tears, and confuſion that ſhe makes this confeſſion. Thus Ion in find- 
ing a mother, loſes the father who had acknow him; and 
the queen is reduced to the hard neceſſity of explaining this myf- 
tery ; but although the does it in the moſt favourable terms the can 
chink of, ſaying with Hippolitus in Racine, W 


L: Hymen 25, pas toujours entourd de flambeane. 
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| Yet ſhe raiſes terrible ſcraples in the mind of Ton concerning his 


birth : at length ſhe declares the whoſe truth, but with apparent 
fear and confuſion, the tells him, that Phebus had forced her to 
become his wife; that ſhe bore him a ſon; and that, in order to 
preſerve her honour, ſhe had expoſed this pledge of her mar- 
riage with a Deity, It will eaſily be imagined, that Ton, during 
this recital, which he often interrupts with queſtions which ſhew his 
anxious curioſity, is agitated with very different emotions. To have 
a God for a father, is a circumſtance which ſooths his vanity ; but 
yet ſo extraordinary a birth appears doubtful, However, both her 
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and Creuſa reflect with tears of, aſtoniſhment and ſorrow, upon 
the ſtrange caprice of — had ſuffered a mother and a 
ſon to petſecute ach other to death. And here Euripides exerts 
that pathetic power, of which he is ſo owe a maſter :. but lon 
again falling back into his reflexions, feels his ſeruples increaſe... He 
is tranſported to find a queen for his mother, but he would bave 
his birth to be unſtained; and to be aſſured of this, he draws near 
Creuſa, and in à low voice, chat che Chorus may not heat him, he 
acquaints her with the oecaſiom of his fears. 
f Whatever precaution he takes in aſking a queſtion of this deli- 
cate nature, yet it cannot but throw his mother into.confuſion,. and 


her to acknowledge freely, whether the name of Apollo be not a 
ſpecious veil — ſhe: endeavours ta hide her fault, and the 


diſgraceful birth of a ſon whom ſhe had ſo lately found. 1. 


 Creufa takes Minerva to witneſs to the truth of her adventure 
with Apollo, but what confirms Ion in his ſuſpicions is, that the 
| God, inſtead of acknowleging him for his ſon, gave him to Xuthus 
as his. He. gave thee. to Xuthus, replies the queen, but he did 
<« not ſay, that thou wert his offypring. May not one friend give 
« his ſon to another, in order that he may become his heir? This 
reaſon is nat too good, nor is Jon. ſatisfied with it; therefore his 
mother gives him another, ſhe tells him, that Phœbus ſhewed his 
affection for him, by being deſirous that he ſhould:ſucceed a great 
king, which could not have been effected if the God had ed 
himſelf to be his 2 A Alas! on ſhe, ap inheritance had 
«« a Deity to give thee? Not even his name, his marriage being a 
u * the fruits of it expoſed while an infant.” N 
And Ton's ſuſpicions ſeem even to Euripides himſelf, to be fo 
well-founded, that he makes him take a reſolution to conſult Phœ- 
bus upon them. But Minerva prevents him from taking this ſtep, 
and deſcends herſelf from heaven, to clear the queen's honour, and 
to remove the diſtruſt of Ion, | 
The Goddeſs declares, that it was for this * ſhe was ſent by 
Apollo, who did not chufe to ap himfelf, that 


«© the Goddeſs to Ion,) who is thy father; if he has given thee 
eto Xuthus, it is that thou mayſt become the heir of an illuſtrious 
* houſe; and it was his intention to acquaint thee with the whole 


& ſecret at Athens, but thou haſt haſtened the explanation.“ 
| M 2 | Minerva 


this would have a bad effect upon our theatre. For Ion, preſſes 


| he might not- 
hear any reproaches for what had paſſed. * It is Apollo, (fays 


15 
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Minerva commands Creuſa to place Ion upon the throne, as 
being a branch of the family of the Erecthides, aſſuring her, that 
this prince would become 8 throughout all Greece; that his 
four ſons would be the heads of four tribes in Athens; and that 
his grandſons fhould dwell in the Cyclades and the cities of Ionia *, 
the Goddeſs adds, that Creuſa ſhall have two ſons by Xuthus, one of 
which ſhall give his name to Doria · , and the other to Achaia . 
All this is "hiſtorical, and introduced expreſsly to ſooth the vanity 
of the Greeks, who were fond of the notion of theit ancient ex- 
traction. Laſtly, Minerva exaggerates the benefit Creuſa had re- 
ceived from Apollo; firſt, in the care he had taken to prevent her 
commerce with him from being diſcovered, and ſecondly, in his hav- 
ing preferved the life of the infant. From whence Pallas concludes, 
that it is neceſſary Creuſa ſhould not let her huſband know that 
ſhe is the mother of Ion, that ſhe may not undeceive the good 
King in a point which he had ſo much at heart: in plain terms, 
Minerva is deſirous that Xuthus ſhould be the dupe of. Apollo. 

It is eaſy to ſee, that ſuch fables as theſe are quite contrary to 
our ideas, and that a regular and exa&+tranflation of ſuch a tra- 
gedy would not pleaſe in our age. Xuthus would have made a 
very indifferent figure in this ſcene, as well as in ſome of the for- 
mer, when the buſineſs is to unfold the myſtery of Creuſa's com- 
merce with Apollo; and therefore mag wn; has taken great care 
to Keep the huſband upon the hill Parnaſſus, employed in offering 
facrifices, while all theſe things paſs unknown to him, in which 
his honour is ſo much concerned. It is from- a like motive of de- 
cency, that Euripides has not made Apollo appear; but this art 
does not render his preſent ſubject proper for us, where, after all, 
Apollo is a ſeducer, Minerva a go- between, Creuſa cruel, Ion vin- 
dictive, the Chorus wicked, and Xuthus a dupe |}: beſides, it is 
very improbable, that ſo many ſurpriſing incidents ſhould happen 


— —„ꝝ 


* Tonia is a region ſeparated from Eolia when it was of ſuch importance to him to 
by the river Hermus. Its rivers are the keep this circumſtance ſecret. Yet it is. 
Caifter and the Meander. | certain, that he was led to make this diſco- 

+ A part of Achaia neareſt to Athens. very, by the manner in which this event 

+ Achaia proper, is in the Peloponneſus. happened; but this does not hinder us from 

j 1 may add alſo, that he was impru- perceiving the great inconvenience of the 
dent, in acknowleging before the Chorus Chorus being preſent, when it was natural 
the ſon which the oracle had. given him, for Xuthus to diſtruſt thoſe women, 


at 
3 
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at the foot of mount Parnaſſus, and that no report of them ſhould 
reach the ears of Xuthus, whoſe ſon ſo narrowly eſcaped being 
poiſoned, and whoſe wife is publicly condemned to death. 

what means, after the calm which ſucceeded this terrible tempeſt, 
did the true cauſe of all thoſe reports, which muſt neceſſarily make 


ſo much noiſe in the city, remain concealed from Xuthus, and how + 


could he be informed of it without hurting his intereſt as a father, 
or his honour as a huſband ? Euripides leaves all this to his actors, 
who, inſtead of troubling themſelves about it, retire very well &- 
tisfied, after paying their acknowlegements to Minerva and Apollo. 


However, I cannot help acknowleging here, with one of our beſt 
critics v, whom I have often heard declare the fame, that not- 


withſtanding the real or ſeeming defects in this piece, nothing can 
be more truly dramatic than a mother's attempting to deſtroy 
her ſon, whom ſhe does not know, and ſhe herſelf # upon the- 
point of dying by the command of that ſon, while this intended 


parricide on both fides ſerves to reſtore the mother to the ſon, and. 


the ſon to the mother. 
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S we are already acquainted with the hiſtory of Hercules 
from reading the Trachiniennes of Sophocles, and the Her- 
cules Dying of Seneca and Rotrou, there is no neceſſity for dwell. 
ing long upon the ſubject of this tragedy of Euripides. 

Hercules, the ſon of Jupiter and Alcmena, married Megara, the 
daughter of Creon king of Thebes. This marriage was very 
advantageous to Amphitryon, the ſuppoſed father of Hercules, and 

eneral of the Theban armies; on the other fide, the great re- 
nown Alcides had acquired, rendered this an honourable alliance, 
even for the princeſs of Thebes : but Hercules, after many glo- 
rious exploits, took a reſolution to viſit the kingdom of Pluto, and 
not returning any more, he was ſuppoſed to be dead. Mean time 
a ſedition broke out in Thebes, the conſpirators were headed by 
a perſon named Lycus, deſcended from a prince of that name, 
who had formerly reigned in Thebes, and had been murdered there. 
This Lycus, although a ſtranger, born in Eubea, had the pre- 
ſumption to aſpire to the Theban crown, and, with the aſſiſtance 
of the conſpirators, killed Creon, and ſeized the government, 
He acted more like a tyrant than a king; and the firſt inſtance he 
gave of his cruelty, was to condemn Amphitryon, Megara, her 
children, and the whole race of Hercules to death, leſt they ſhould 
one day take vengeance upon him for the death of Creon. The 
unexpected return of Hercules changed the whole face of affairs, 
and gave occaſion for this tragedy ; the perſons of which are, Am- 
phitryon, Megara, Lycus, Iris, a Fury, a Meſſenger, Hercules, 
Theſeus, and a Chorus conſiſting of ancient Thebans. The ſceng 
is in the veſtibule of the palace of Hercules, near that of Lycus, 
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ACT 1. 


It is Amphitryon who opens the ſcene after the uſual manner 
of Euripides. Who knows not, ſays he, the ſon of Alceus, the 
« father of Hercules, and the rival of Jupiter?” Thus the cha- 
racter of Amphitryon is, by this ſimple epithet, ſo om 
drawn, that he may be always known. The openneſs with whi 
he boaſts that Jupiter is his rival, muſt give no ſurpriſe to thoſe, 
who have imbibed the leaſt knowlege of antiquity, though it is ſo 
oppolite to all our notions, that in the eyes of a modern ſpectator 
it would make the whole proceſs of the moſt ſerious drama com- 
pletely ridiculous. This ridicule we muſt reſolve to endure, and 
accommodate ourſelves quietly to the ancient manners, and we 
ſhall then find ſomething very affecting in Amphitryon's diſplay of 
his calamities, _ | | | * 

He gives, much in the ſame manner as I have already related it, 
the ſubſtance of the hiſtory of Hercules, of Creon, and Lycus ; 
he marks the place where the ſcene is laid, namely the altar of 
Jupiter, erected by Hercules at the gate of his palace in Thebes. 
This altar he embraces as a fan againſt the tyranny of Lycus, 
whom he deſcribes in the blackeſt colours, conſidering himſelf 
as a victim to the policy of an uſurper. Nothing can be more 
miſerable than the ſituation to which he and his family are re- 
duced. They are in want even of the common neceſſaries of liſe, 
without ſuccour, without ſupport, without friends; among theſe 
ſome have the power, but not the will to releaſe them, while 
others again have the will and not the power. It is in this 
wretched ſtate that Amphitryon is repreſented with his family, 
which conſiſts of Megara and his three grand-ſons, the children of 
wh all proſtrate at e. the * a 

rologue now fuddenly changes to a dialogue: e 
tiſes — =_ ound, and comes Spurs, to l A ber 
father-in-law Amphitryon. But how does it 5,” x that Euripides 
did not perceive, that it was extremely eaſy for him to prevent 
his exordium from having the air of mere prologues addreſſed to 
the andience ? Megara might have made Amphitryon known, 
and he Megara, without ſpeaking to the pit. But it was Euri- 
pides's extravagant fondneſs for perſpicuity, which made him neglect 
this delicary of art in almoſt all his tragedies. 
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Accordingly it is Megara who makes herſelf known, not indeed 
by telling her name, but by comparing her former happineſs with 
her preſent miſery. It is the fate with which her children is 
threatened which ſhocks her moſt. She compares herſelf to a ten- 
der bird, who covers her young with her wings. They often, 
fays this wretched mother, aſk me, where their father is? what 
s he is doing? when he will return? They conſider themſelves 
as his children, they continue to ſeek him. In vain, continues 
<« ſhe, have Iendeavoured to put this notion of his return out of their 
% minds; at the leaſt noife they hear, they fly to meet their father, 
% whom they vainly hope to ſee again. Alas! what ſuccour now 
«© remains for us?” By the concluſion of her ſpeech we find, that 
the tyrant's guards watch them continually, and that there is no 
poſſibility of eſcaping. 

Amphitryon is ſtill willing to indulge hope, and the delay of . 
their death ſeems to him a favourable circumſtance ; but to Me- 
gara, this delay itſelf appears terrible. The converſation between 
them finiſhes with ſentences of this ſort, and then the Chorus 
enter. Theſe old men, the few remaining friends to the oppreſſed 
family of Alcides, come to condole with them in their diſtreſs, this 
is all they can do for them. They lament the fate of the young 
princes, who already appear worthy of the hero to whom they 
owe their birth ; but ſcarce have they begun to ſpeak, when Lycus 
appears. | | | 

He infuldiogly aſks the princes, why they ſeek to prolong their 
lives which he has proſcribed ? © What ſuccour do they E 
ee what hope have they remaining? Is it that Hercules will re- 
<* turn? Hercules is detained in the regions of the dead. Do they 
“imagine they will owe their ſafety either to the ed glory 
„of Amphitryon, who makes it his boaſt that he had Jupiter 
* for his rival? or to the grandeur of Megara, who thinks it fo 
<< high an honour to be the wife of Hercules? Poor artifices to 
e excite the pity of the Thebans! ” 1 Lycus endea- 
vours to undervalue the exploits of Alcides. Muſt he be called 
_ © valiant, ſays he, becauſe he has overcome wild beaſts and mon- 
c ſters? How did this boaſted hero overcome them? with a bow 
and arrows, the arms that cowards uſe, when flight is ever 
<« uppermoſt in their thoughts. He only is an hero Who fearleſs 
« keeps his paſt, and with calm courage waits the approach of 
* his enemy.” I | 

Lycus, 
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Lycus, after this ſevere ſarcaſm, confeſſes /plainly, that having 
1 Geo he will not ſpare the lives of thoſs 
day undertake to revenge their grand- 


— — ee Fong: B ond the 
EI! a the ſacred aſylum of an altar ; 


hitryoh and Megara; a 
ſelves. w 7 1 was written for a republic, where .i an 2 
pearance of juſtice, Where e argument, and a taſte 
ho grew 2 
on be an 
to — fa of cla * ſon : that as for 
only undertake to clear that hero from the ——_ reproach 
of cowirdice; and this the old man does with great di 
* chariot of Jupiter, ſays he, from whence F Hercu 
<« the giants “, and the foreſt of Pholos +, where he — 
<« the centaurs, can witneſs to his valour. Aſk even thy country, 
“ contitwes he to the tyrant, ſhe will tell thee the great actions 


„ Alcides has performed in her: . for Hercules had taken and 


facked Oechalla, a city of Eubæa, where Lycus was born. | 

As for his malicious inſinuations, concerning the arms Hercules 
made uſe of, Amphitryen anſwers them thus: A warrior, ſays 
© he, heivily-armed is a ſlave to his arms, and often falls a ſacri- 
ce fice to the cowardice of his own men, of to his ill luck, if he 
* ſhould happ n to have his weapons broke.“ It muſt be acknow- 
leged, that all this, as well as part of what follows, would to us 
appear a ſophiſtical puerility ; but it is neceſſary, that the manners 
of thoſe times ſhould be faithfully repreſented: we are pleaſed 
when we behold them in a piQture _ _y — us "whe 
W ſtage. 
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Wich reſpect to the doom the tyrant had paſſed upon the 


children of Hercules, their grand- father ſays: But why doſt 


thou ſeek the lives of theſe innocents? What offence have they 
committed againſt thee ? If it be prudence in an uſurper to 
c be apprehenſive of the children of a hero, is it not as great a 
« ip for us to be ſacrificed to his fears, as it would be for 
< him to fall a victim to our revenge? Thou wiſheſt to; reign 
<« ſecurily over this ſtate, Well, be it ſo; baniſh us from hence, 
« but do not murder us; otherwiſe tremble for thyſelf, leſt thou 
«ſhouldſt ſuffer a fatal reverſe of fortune.” Amphitryon con- 


_ cludes his ſpeech with an addreſs to the Thebans, whom he re- 


proaches with their ingratitude to Alcides, from whom they had 
received ſo many benefits. This is properly the concluſion of his 
oration, which the Chorus feem to applaud. | Xie 

. Theſe remonſtrances have no other effect upon the brutal tyrant 
than to make him more eager in haſtening his revenge. Not 


daring to force theſe unfortunate princes from thair ſanctuary, he 


commands his guards to ſurreund them with a pile of wood, and 
then to ſet fire to it; a barbarous cuſtom, and conformable to 
that ſuperſtition which thinks it has performed its duty to the 


Gods, when, without forcing the ſuppliant from the altar, it obliges 


him either to = it, or to periſh there in flames. Thus it was 


that an article of religion was eluded, to ſatisfy a thirſt of vengeance, 
without the appearance of impiety. As for the old men, whe 
were attached to Amphitryon, friends who could afford him no 
other aſſiſtance than their compaſſion and their tears, Lycus, Who 
fears them not, contents himſelf with telling them, that they have 
no longer Crean for their king, and that they are the ſlaves of a 
new maſter. The Chorus, enraged at the ignominious title of 
Slave, and at the cruelty of Lycus, break into very. bitter. reproaches 
in his preſence. 'Theſe generous old men breathe nothing but 
vengeance, and their greateſt grief is, that their power is not equal 
to their courage. 


; Megara thanks them for their affection to her and her weanhed 


family; but would not have them pod their, lives and fortunes 


to the tyrant's rage: then, addreſſing herſelf to Amphitryon, 


" the makes him a propoſal full of noble fortitude. © I love m 


children, ſays ſhe ; no tender mother ever loved her offspring 
* more. Death is terrible, and I confeſs that to me it appears ſo; 
« but who can reſiſt his fate? Since then we muſt die, let us 
<« reſolye to meet our death voluntarily. Let us not delay till we 

| «© are 
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ge are ſhamefully executed, nor give our enemies occaſion to deſpiſe 
« ys, which would be an ignominy worſe than death itſelf. | 
eus nobly ſupport the honour of our rank, and die in a manner 
« worthy of Hercules. Thou, 'Amphitryon, who art grown 
« old under laurels, wouldſt thou ſtain = glory by giving room 
« for any ſuſpicion of thy want of courage? Would my huſband, 
<« whoſe fame is ſo juſtly eſtabliſhed, would he, thinkſt thou, pur- 
« chaſe the preſervation of his children at the expence of his ho- 
« nour? Ah! no; the infamy of a father reflects diſgrace upon 
« his children; it is the example of Hercules that I would imitate. 
« And oh! my father, how can I rely upon thoſe hopes with 
« which thou flattereſt thyſelf? Canſt thou believe that the earth 
„will give back thy ſon? Alas! whoever returned from Pluto's 
« kingdom ? Doſt thou depend upon being able to move the heart 
* of at to compaſſion ? Believe me, it is impoſſible. He 
<« that has an enemy may oppoſe without loſs of - honour”; 
« but what can we hope for from an inhuman tyrant? It came 
<« into my mind, as well as thine, to ſollicit baniſhment for my 

c unfortunate ſons as a favour :. but is it to preſerve them, to give 
them up to poverty? All ſhun the miſerable, and they can 
« ſcarce find a friend who will continue ſo longer than a day. 
«© Dare then to ſuffer death with us, ſince death is inevitable. 

It is by arguments ſuch as theſe, that Megara endeavours to 
animate Amphitryon. The generous old man replies, that it is 
neither cowardice, nor an indecent fondneſs for life, which made 
him ſeek to protract their fate, but tenderneſs and compaſſion for 
his grandſons. © Behold me ready, ſays he to the uſurper; ſtrike, 

e plerce this breaſt, deliver me up to the moſt cruel tortures. I 
have but one favour to implore of thee: if theſe children muſt 
e periſh, let us at leaſt be ſo far indulged as to be put to death 
by before they are: ſpare us the grief, the horror of beholdin 
them expire, calling in vain for help upon their mother 
their grand- father. This granted, complete thy barbarous pur- 
« poſe, fince we cannot avoid our deſtin . | 

Add, reſumes Megara, another favour to that Amphitryon _ "4:3 
<« has implored of thee. Suffer me to adorn theſe tender victims 9 
<< in their funeral garments; cauſe the gates of this palace, from ; | 
« whence we have been driven, to be opened to us once more: 

« this is the only part of their father's inheritance which I de- 
« mand for them,” | = 


41 
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Lucus grants her requeſt, he orders the palace-gates to be opened; 
and, as he retires, declares, that he will ſoon return to ſacrifice his 
victims. This is the ſpeech of a tyrant, and exactly in the Gro- 
cian manner. Thus the fon of Achilles ſacrificed Polyxena. 
Roxana's ſpeech to Bajazet , when ſhe condemns him to death, 
has more greatneſs in it. | 

Megara, in an agony of grief, cauſes her children to enter the 
palace, which was once theirs. As for Amphitryon, he congludes 
the ſcene with an angry exclamation againſt Jupiter, which is 
alike ridiculous and impious, He reproaches that God with hav- 
ing ſeduced Alcmena, and yet failing in that gratitude and friend- 
ſhip which he owes her huſband, 15 7 

The interlude is an ode upon the labours of Hercules. The 
old men, not being able to defend his family, honour it at leaſt 
with their tears at the fight of Megara, who returns with her three 
ſons in mourning habits, followed by Awphiteyan. 

ACT U. 

« Where is the prieſt ? ſays Megara as ſhe enters; behold | the 
«. victims are ready. Oh! my children, what a fatal union ! It 
« js death that will ſoon join us for ever, and this is the laſt time 
« I ever ſhall bchold you. Cruel deſtiny ! have I then given 
« you birth, and brought you up with ſo much care, only to de- 
« vote you to an jgnominious death? Was it, oh! was it this 
your father made me hope for? For thee, alas! (peaking to 
% tbe eldeft T) be deſigned the ſcepter of Argos, the palace of 
*« Euriſthus, and the ſkin of the Nemean lion, which he was 
© wont to wear, For thee (to the ſecond) he deſtined. his tre- 
i mendous club, and the crown of Thebes, which I brought him 
« in dowry. Occhalia, which he won by his valour, was to have 
been thy portion (to the pong). Ah! my loved hero, full 
« of his vaſt deſigns, would have made each of you a monarch, 
« while it was to have been my pl care to chuſe you brides 
« worthy of him and you. In ſecret I fed my delighted fancy 
with the hope of making your grandeur and your happineſs ſe- 
cure; à hope founded upon the firm alliance between Athens, 
« Lacedzmon, and Thebes. Vain, vain ſchemes! All this 
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®* Bajazet, act. v. ſc. 4. 
+ Her three ſons are Therimacus, Creontiades, and Deicoon. | 
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Made alone wall ier cowardly — 1 

bf phitryon addreſſes his prayers to Jupiter : But, 1 ſays 
* be, L have already ofien io, fin jplored him.” | He then turns 
to the old N and leaves them a very Epicurean. leligp, | He 
ſhews them by his own Rc that nothing is more uncer- 
tain than life, and hey ah to enjoy pe BEE: 
ſent without anxiety ane 9 

In this critical moment, hen their fate ſcems eee 
Hercules e appears. legara 21 Erccives 
him, and into zran{ports of j jaysvery cul 75 
She ſends her children to meet . — 
his garments, nor let go their hold, for he is Weir e 
after the extreme danger . been in, makes a beautiful. 


ſituation. Hercules Heng cries out: 2 
« Spouſe | with what joy " behold thee again, after 

from the gloamy 8 Aer fe w But, what do 1.1 7 "My 
children crowned. and N victims 2 to 15 
3 et Lic, 9 rv Megs, 1 
2 what mi ne ear, 1 , 
- v wha al e e 


Megara e e Kel: ity: in which. bs 
finds his n the ſedition that had . been rgiſed in T heb „the 
revolution by which Lycus had been. the 


Saen the thrage, 
murder of Creon her father, and all itsconſequences. . It is pot 
ſurpriſing that Hercules Wald br well ignorant of theſe events; 


— — 


. This is an alluſion to 2 m eee 0 who bathed them 
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he had entered the city ſecretly, upon meeting with a a 
bird, which foretold Bim * — misfortune was . to 
him, and he had come privately to his own memes thus it was 
not poſſible for him to know any thing that had paſſed, although 
be had traverſed the whole city. Euripides takes great care to pre- 
vent the objection, which would naturally preſent itſelf to the mind 
of the ſpeQator upon this article. n | 
It is Alcides's ignorance of all theſe events which! forms the 
chief beauty of this ſcene, for every word that Megara ſpeaks is a 


new ſtroke to him: he is not able to ſu Ge his ebwent | 


« What, ſays he, have all my obs en forſaken me in my 


« abſence? ; 


_ © Mxcara. Have the Wide any friend? 


HERCULES. Have the ungrateful Thebans 4 we benefit 
I have beſtowed upon them ? - 

Hercules had done them ſome very ſignal ſervices, particularly 
by the victory he had gained for them over the people of Orche- 
mena *,” whom he forced to pay the Thebans a tribute, double in 
value to that which the Thebans had formerly paid them. 

Hercules, full of grief and reſentment, tears the fatal fillets off 
the heads of his children, and all his thoughts run upon the 
vengeance he reſolves to take upon his enemies. © To him it ſeems 
but ſmall ſatisfuction to kill the tyrant; he will puniſh the perfi- 
dious Thebans alſo, as accomplices in thoſe crimes bs hy were baſe 


enough not to oppoſe. He will ſtain with blood the waters of the 


Iſmenus and Dirce. All his paſt exploits he thinks will ſigni 
nothing, unleſs he takes a fignal Vengeance for the injuries his 
family have fuffered. _ 
Am phitryon, who had hitherto been filent, 0 had left Me- 
ra to relate all their calamities, at length takes up the diſcourſe. 
Fe t was agreeable to dramatic decorum, that a woman, whoſe ſen- 
6bility, as as ſhe ſays herſelf, was great, ſhould expreſs her joy b 
tender exclamations; and that an old man ſhould content himſelf 
with offering his advice upon ſuch an occaſion. That which he 
now gives his ſon is agreeable to the wiſdom and experience of 
old age. He would not have a hero, like him, expoſe himſelf to 
the brutal rage of a multitude of deſperate men, loaded with 
debts, whoſe crimes,” poverty, and love of innovations tad, he laid, 


© ® Orchemena, x city of Baotia, in which was a fine temple, dedicated io the Graces, 
attached 
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attached them to the tyrant's intereſts. It is not to be doubted, 
adds he, but that they have ſeen thee enter the city, and this 
is ſufficient to make them take up arms againſt hee. What 
matters it, ſays Hercules, whether they have ſeen me, or not? 
This anſwer, ſo full of noble pride, is wotthy of Hercules. How 
ever, he aſſures his father, that his arrival was known to no per- 
ſon whatever, as we have before obſerved. It is on account of 
this circumſtance, and that he may ſtrike a ſure blow, that he 
conſents to follow his father's advice, and wait for the coming 
of Lycus. | | | 
During this ſhort interval, Euripides allows the curioſity of Am- 
phitryon, to be ſatisfied, who is with reaſon aſtoniſhed at his ſon's 
return from the ſhades. Alcides| tells him, chat he entered the 
kingdom of Pluto; and delivered Theſeus from thence, and that 
he had carried Cerberus, the ifernal dog, by force into a 
All this is related in very fe words, for it would neither have been 
| 2 for Hercules, in the ſituation he was now, to dwell long upon 
theſe wonderful exploits, not to have entirely omitted them, ſines 
his family had loſt all hopes of ever ſeeing him more. All the 
decorums which nature and good ſenſe dictate, are here exactly ob- 
ſerved. Nothing can be more natural than theſe overflowings of 
joy in a family upon the point of deſtruction, unexpectedly preſerved. 
by a deliverer whom they thought dead. Round Hercules, who 
appears to their eyes as a Divinity, his wife and children preſs with 
anxious ſolicitude, trembling ſtill at the dangers they had ſo lately 
eſcaped, all the horrors of which are renewed by reflection. They 
embrace him, they hang upon his arms, as if they feared to loſs 
him again. This Hoe Bb the exceſs of deſpair to which they 
had been reduced; his ſoul is filled with ſympathiſing grief, he 
comforts them, he wipes away their tears, and tenderly intreats 
them not to hang upon his garments, ſince it it not his intention 
to quit them, Hercules is not aſhamed to-ſhew himſelf a father ; 
he ſupports the character with an air, which exalts- that of a hero. 
« Riches, ſays he, and poverty diſtinguiſh. tanks among mortals; 
<<: but paternal tend reduces all to an equality. After theſe 
words they all retice into the palace to wait for the tyrant's return. 
Ihe ſubject of this ſecond interlude is not more intereſting than 
the former, at leaſt according to our taſte; it is a ſong of joy and 
triumph, which turns upon the advantages, of youth and vigour. 
The old men wiſh that youth had been eternal that good men 
1 5 | | 9 might 


* 
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might enjoy 4 double! portion of it; for how, they ſay, can the juſt 
be diſtinguiſhed from the wicked, fince the Gods ſuffer all alike to 
grow decripid with age? It muſt be remembered, that theſe ſenti- 
ments are expreſſed by old men arid pagans. They conclude with 
the uſual maxim,  whiel is to indulge mirth, and cultivate the 
muſes ; and they earneſtly with; that the ſubject of their ſongs 

may be the triumph of the great 'Aleides/ oe 


Ae III. 3 fo 


Lycus now appears, and, keeping up his brutal character, ſum- 
mons Amphitryon whom he ſees coming out of the palace, to 
deliver up to him Megara and her children, according to his pro- 
miſe, to the end that he may facrifice them. Impatient to ſatisfy 
his cruelty and revenge, he thinks the time long which the victim 
have employed in adorning themſelves for their funerals. Amphi- 
tryon diflembles with Lycus, the better to draw him into the ſhare 
that is laid for Him. Sephocles makes Electra act the fame part 
 Lyeus; uneafy at this delay, enters the palace to fetch his victims, 
without ſuſpecting the fate that waits him there. Amphitryon 
remains à moment afterwards upon the ſtage with the Chorus. 
Prayers for the ſucceſs of this enterprize, congratulations from the 
old men, fear, hope, and anxious expectation, all prepare this 
great turn of affairs. But ſcarce has Amphitryon re- entered the 
palace, when the piercing cries of Lyeus are heard. The Chorus 
now break into ſongs of joy, and look upon Thebes as a kingdom 
delivered from #'barbarous uſurper. It is a kind of diverſion as 
in an opera. There are many of this kind in our poet, to fill 
the vacancies left by the ptiricipal actors, when they are employed 
behind the ſcenes. Theſe are ſhort interludes, but very different 
from thoſe ſung between the acts, and only introduced to inform 
the ſpectators of facts which could not be repreſented upon the 
ſtage, ſuch, for example, as the murder of Lycus here. 

Iris, the meſſenger of Juno; appears in the air with one of tlie 
Furies; and here Euripides enters into the marvellous part of the 
fable, and in reality changes both the ſubje& and the action. For, 
Lycus being killed, and the family of Hercules delivered, the 
whole appears to, be finiſhed ; and yet the tragedy is advanced no 
farther than the third act. Poſſibly what is now to come may be 

| connected 


— 
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connected with. what is paſt ; but the object is not the ſame. For 
uno, ſtill the implacable and declared enemy of Hercules, not 
been eee n nor 

means of Lycus s 1 png ves, by . a 
5 cal to make him pay dear for the — he had 

yed in Eng his deni Eom death.” Her en Who rake 
1 murder with his own hands chat wife and thoſe children, 
whom he had ſo latelꝝ and ſo gloriouſſy delivered. Iris fays this plainly, 
and commands the Fury, in the name of Juno, to the hero 
with madneſs. The Fury (who would have thought it!) moved 
with com cannot reſolve to exerciſe. this bar upon a 
man ſo to mortals, and even to the Gods; he w ho, in the 
region 1 pov been revered like Orpheus. However, Iris 
inſiſts upon her obedience: This is not, ſays ſhe, a time to 
. 3 I bring thee. the orders of Juno, execute them im- 

© mediately ; Tag duped” tr a real good will reſult from 
„ them.. takes the Sun to witneſs, that ſhe obeys 
with regret. „4 ſhe does what is required of her, and in- 
ſtantly poſſeſſes the ſenſes of Hercules ; while Iris, having executed 
her commiſſion, takes her flight back to heaven. 

The old men, who had heard the whole dreadful ſcheme, fall back 
into their former ſorrow. Already they fancy, they behold a hor- 
rible maſſacre, and hear a loud 4 — 3 noue in the palace. 
This is faid to ſhew, that the commands of ing are W 8 


r 


Accordingly, an officer comes out o e ge to tell theſe 
old men, that Hercules, ſeized with a divine fury, has Killed his 
children with his own hands. The account he gives of this bl 
deed, is as lively and natural a picture as any we have ſeen in Eu- 
ripides : yet, doubtleſs. there are ſome things in it which ſhocks 
the delicacy of our manners. 'The following is 'part of this narra- 
tion, from whence the reader may judge of the Whole. 
A facrifice, ſays the officer, was offered to Jupiter, to purify 
the palace -olluted with the blood of Lycus. Hercules ſtood - 
near the altar, ſurrounded with his family. The ſacred baſkets 
« were brought, and all who were preſent, kept a religious ſilence. 
The hero, preparing to quench the ſacred brand in the luſtral wa- 
«< ter, in order to Pagan, Hel mg who aſſiſted at the ſacrifice, ſtopped on 
a ſudden, his children, * N aſtoniſhment, gazed on him 


Vor. IH. 0 
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&« eagerly ; when in an inſtant his eyes rolled in a hideous man- 
ner, and appeared ſuffuſed with blood; his Tips were covered 
« with foam, which ran down upon his beard, and with a forced 
and convulfive ſmile he cried: O father Jupiter ! why do I 
* ſtop to offer expiatory facrifices before I have offered up to thee 
ce the blood of Euriſthus? Come, let us facrifice this other victim 
« as we have done Lycus; and when I have brought hither the 
* head of this enemy, then it will be time for me to purify my 
% hands. Take away theſe vaſes, pour the luſtral water upon the 
ground; it is my bow and arrows that I want. Where are my 
« arms? I am going to a, Let us bring all things neceffary 
to lay the city level with the ground.” 

The officer adds, that Hercules leaving the altar, fancied he 
was ſeated upon his car, and animated his fteeds. The ſlaves ſee- 
ing this, laughed, and whiſpered one to the other: Surely, our 
« maſter is in a merry humour, or elſe he is really mad.” Theſe 
are ſome of thoſe plain and fimple pafſages of which we think, 
it may be juſtly ſaid, that they are unworthy of the majeſty of the 
buſkin, though they occur very often in the ancients. But, on the 
other fide, if we judge of them on this principle, our determina- 
tion will be wrong. That which is here comic, was not always 
ſo; many cuſtoms, ridiculous — our os 7 Wig ſerious and 
reſpectable but o. is is a plain and juſt compariſon, 
the foice of ani 1 is oh eaſy to refill, 1 

The reſt is a circumſtantial account of the follies committed 
by Hercules; for ſo J call his frantic actions, becauſe there is not 
that nobleneſs in them as in the wild ſallies of Oreſtes in Racine's 
Andromache; therefore the Greek poet has not expoſed them upon 
the ſtage. Hercules enters an apartment of his palace; one mo- 
ment he believes he is with the Megareans, another that he is in 
Corinth, then at Mycena. He pulls off his robes, he aims his idle 
blows at the air, and fancies that he has gained a great victory. His 
father preſents himſelf to his view, and endeavours to recall him to 
reaſon ; but Hercules takes him for Euriſthus, and his own children 
for the ſons of his enemy.. Armed with his bow, he purſues 
them with eager haſte ; one hides himſelf beneath his mother's 
robe, another takes refuge behind a pillar, and a third under- 
neath the altar. * 

The afflicted mother in vain cries out: © Alas! it is thy 
« children thou wouldſt murder.” Furious he runs after one 
of them, who ſtood behind the pillar, and Kills him: he next 

pierces 
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pierces the breaſt of him who had hid. himſelf underneath the 
altar, and flies towards the third; but Megara fortunately eſcaped 
with the child: ſhe ran out of the apartment, and the door 
upon her diſtracted huſband. Hercules now thought himſelf at 
the gates of Mycena ; e 


| and, with one ſtroke, kills the mother | 
— — the ſame fate for his father, when Pallas 
him, and threw him on the ground. At 
<« ficer, he lies buried in a profound ſleep; w 2 
te little recovered from our terror, we bound him to the ruins of 
« the pillar.” Hercules, in plain words, ought to been 
chained up for a madman, he was even worſe than Orlando Furioſo. 
Theſe ſtrokes of Euripides muſt not be imitated in our time; but 
let us not too eaſily believe, that they were in his. | 
The Chorus, who declare this to be a more ing deed than 
that of the Danaides, who murdered their huſbands, or of Progne, 
who killed her own child, continue fixed in aſtoniſhment and 
terror. Immediately the palace-gates are thrown open to increaſe 
the impreſſion by the ſight of the dreadful effects of Alcides' mad- 
neſs: broke in pieces, pillars overthrown, the lifeleſs bodies 
of Megara and her children lying extended on the ground, Her- 
cules ng bound to a pillar, Amphitryon in an agony of grief, 
and the whole a ent covered with blood; ſuch is the ſpectacle 


reprefented in own ſcene. | | 
The oa fr. whoſe emotions hinder him as yet from 
feeling the weight of his calamities; trembles, leſt Hercules 
ſhould awake; and put all to fire and ſword. This ſeene . is exactly 
in the ſame taſte with that of Teemeſſu in the Ajax of Sophocles, 
vol. II. and of Phædra in the Hippolitas of Euripides: volt I. 
In a word, it is an artifice of the ancient ſtage; whereom the 
Chorus and Amphitryon alike. ſeem agitated with terror and grief, 
as if it was not a feigned repreſentation; but a real action. Mean 
time Hercules awakes, and his ſenſes are reſtored to him. 
Aſtoniſhed, as may be well imaginedꝭ at the condition he finds 
himſelf in; lying on the ground, bound te a "pillar, his bow at 'a 
diſtance, and his arrows ſcattered here and there, he is ready to 
imagine, that he is deſeended to the regions of the dead. Where 
am I?“ ſays he. Amphitryon and the old men approach him 
trembling. Why doſt thou weep, my father? ſays Hercules: 
Why doſt thou ſtand at a diſtance 'from''me?” The father 
otters a cry of grief, 0 interrupted words, which 
8 ; 5 IG | convince 
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convince the ſon, that ſome fatal accident has happened. Being 
now calm and compoſed, they unbind him, and ſighing tell him, 
that Juno has let looſe all her rage upon him. * Turn hither 
*« thine eyes, ſays Amphitryon to him, behold theſe bodies.” Her- 
cules is thunderſtruck at this fight, and new horrors ſeize him 
when he is informed, that he alone had been the author of all this 
laughter. He is not able to recolle& the leaſt trace of what he 
has done. The whole is diſintangled by ſprightly queſtions and 
anſwers, eaſy and natural to the laſt degree, and which pierce Her- 
cules as fo many invenomed wounds. Too well informed of his 
misfortune, he reſolves to die; he abandons himſelf to the moſt 
cutting remorſe, he thinks of nothing but how to get rid of a mi- 
ſerable being, and utters nothing but dreadful exclamations. Juſt 
as he is upon the point of murdering himſelf, he ſees Theſeus ſud- 
denly appear ; ſhame and confuſion ſucceed to rage and grief; he 
wraps his nts round his head, left the fight of him only, he 
fays, ſhould pollute this beloved friend. | 


Ac x v. 


Theſeus addreſſes himſelf firſt to Amphitryon, to whom he de- 
clares, that, n a report which was ſpread at Athens, that Lycus 
had uſurped en of Thebes, he had come with his troops 
to the aſſiſtance of Hercules, his friend. Then looking round 
him, he perceives a woman and three boys lying ſlaughtered upon 
the nd. At firſt he imagines he is come too late to ſuccour 
his Fiend, and that it is Lycus who has ſhed all this blood ; then 
he fancies, that he is miſtaken, and that theſe melancholy acci- 
en ts haye been cauſed by ſome other misfortune which he had 
not yet heard of. 

Amphitryon, with tears and ſighs, unfolds the whole myſtery. 

: Theſeus, full of grief for his friend's misfortune, and the rage of 
the inexorable Juno, conjures Hercules to unveil his face; he begs 
his father to obtain this favour for him. The old man makes uſe 
of the moſt affecting intreaties ; he groans, he weeps, he implores. 
« O my ſon! cries. he, hide not thyſelf thus ! Look up and be- 
e hold again the light of day! My requeſt ought with thee. to 
e have the weight of prayers and intreaties, Yet to theſe I ſub- 
« mit, to move thee; nay, I will fall at thy feet, I will embrace 
« thy knees. O my ſon! ſuppreſs this dreadful remorſe, which 
« wrings thy ſoul, which makes thee groan like a lion. : Do not 

© CNCOUu- 
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t encourage theſe melancholy thoughts, theſe fatal deſigns; nor 
e put the laſt hand to our calamities. 

Hercules anſwers only with groans. Theſeus joins his intreaties 
to thoſe of Amphitryon. Unfortunate prince, ſays he, at leaſt 
« thew thyſelf to thy friend. Ah! there is no darkneſs that can 
<« hide thy woes from me. Why doſt thou make a fign to me 
0 to look upon the blood thou haſt ſhed ? Doſt thou imagine, 
e that Theſeus, moved by an idle fear of polluting himſelf, is 
© capable of abandoning thee? No, no; thy friend will partake 
„ thy woes. Alas! if I have again recovered my liberty, if I am 
<« delivered from my bondage in the infernal regions, is it not to 
< thee that I owe this happineſs ? Deteſted by me are thoſe baſe 
e pretenders to friendſhip, whoſe gratitude time can weaken, 
« whole affection is never ſeen but in the ſun-ſhine of fortune, 
<« and dares not meet the ſtorms of calamity. Riſe, my dear Al- 
e cides! unveil thy face: look upon thy father, upon thy friend, 
<« and remember that it is the part of a hero to bear with forti- 
e tude thoſe afflictions which are ſent him by the Gods.” 

HercuLEs. Ah! Theſeus, haſt thou beheld the bleeding bodies 
of my ſlaughtered ſons? | | 

THEsEvs. I have heard all, I have ſeen all. | 

HercuLEes. Why then wouldſt thou force me to ſee the ſun again? 

Tukskus. What is it thou feareſt; can that Deity be polluted by 
a mortal's looks? | | 3 

HERCULES. Fly, my Theſeus, fly the contagious woes of a wretch 
like me? 

Tuxszus. Me doſt thou bid fly! me doſt thou bid toabandon thee! 
Theſeus can fear no contagion, no profanation, in a friend. + 

HERCULES. How noble, how generous is thy friendſhip ! and 
I, Theſeus, it muſt be confeſſed, have proved my love for thee. 
Tuxsxus. Therefore I ought to ſhew my gratitude, in ſympa- 
thiſing at leaſt with thee in thy calamities. _ 

HexcuLzs. I am indeed an object of compaſſion ; my children 
are murdered by my own hands.. 125 
Tuxsrus. The knowlege of other's misfortunes, make me more 
ſenſible of thine. | | 
- HexcuLes. How ! doſt thou know a wretch more miſerable than 
Hercules? . | | 

THregstvus. No, I do not ſay ſo; thy woes exceed all I have 
ever heard of. | 3 | * 
HxRcUI ES. Therefore I have reſolved to die. 


Tuxrsgus. 
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— Doſt thou think the Gods are to be moved by thy 
teats? | 
HercvLes. The Gods brave me, and I would brave them. 
 _ Taes8vs. Oh hold, my friend, and do not draw upon thyſelf 
ſtill greater miſeries. | Bay. 
HrxcurzEs. *I have already reached the ſummit of misfortune, 
I can fear nothing now. 1s 
Tueszus. Sentiments like theſe, are unworthy of a hero? 
HercvLes. Ah! thou adviſeſt well, but thou art not unhappy ! 
Tuxssus. Is it Hercules whom I hear? Hercules, who has on- 
dured with fortitude ſo many calamities, | 
HercvLes. How light were all my afflictions compared to what 


I ſuffer now ? | 
TxesEvs. Does ſuch deſpair ſuit the deliverer of the earth! 


that hero whom 

HemRcvuLes. I have conferred many benefits on mortals: but 
they forſake me, and Juno triumphs in my fall. 

Tukskus. No, Greece will never en that Hercules ſhould 
ſink under calamity, and ſacrifice his life to ſorrow. 

HercuLEs. Hear me, Theſeus, it is eaſy for me to overthrow 
all thy arguments, and to prove to thee that I ought to die; nay, 
that it would have been better if I had never lived. 

Here he enumerates the misfortunes that had attended him from 
the firſt moment of his life. He goes back to the ſource of them 
all, he recounts his labours, and all the cruel effects of Juno's en- 


mity towards him, for what, he ſays, has he not ſuffered ? 
 Memorem Funomis ob iram. + 


— 
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This line of Euripides is produced 3 | 
Longinus as an example of the — Thaw nad N, x ner 108 8 ß. | 
. ———̃ — r . 

compares to a mixture of juſt propor- ons tre bhekpadfubelis on 
tions. Thus, ſays he, if the parts of — the — by 
the ſublime were ſeparated from each q 
+ other, the ſublime flies into the air; for, Tant de maux à la fois ſont entves dans m 
* confiſting in a body formed by the ame, 
union of proper parts in harmonious pro- 8 N 
eee eee eee ee Dye je n'y puis lager de nouvelle: doatewrs. 
 « dures loftineſs and energy.” Here he + Zneid. lib i. ' 
quotes this verſe of Hercules: | 
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But his laſt misfortanes to him more inſupportable than 
all the others. He — to ſhew the he is 
under of killing hitnfelf. He can ſtay no longer in Thebes, and 
alas! what ſhould de do there? What temple, what aſſembly can 
he now dare to frequent? Shall he go to Argos? that he is not 
permitted to do: he muſt fly from every place which he had a 
right to ſuppoſe his own country. What foreign city then will 
ive him a retreat? What reception has he reaſon to expect from 
anpers ? Will they not point him ont to one another with de- 
teſtation ? It is hard, he ſays, for a warrior, who has acquired ſo 
much glory, to behold himſeif fallen into ignominy and contempt, 
The whole earth will bear witneſs againſt him, to deprive him of 
the hope of any refuge: his fate will be like that of Ixion's, whoſe 
wheel expteſſes perpetual inſtability. h | 

„No, purſues he, it is decreed, that I muſt ſnatch myſelf for 
ever from the ſight of Greece. What ſhould I gain by pfe- 
«« ſerving an uſeleſs life loaded with the guilt of murder? Let 
«« Juno enjoy her triumph. She takes a barbarous delight in 
« ruining the greateſt of the Greeks, and yet ſhe ſtill has altars 
% among us.” 

Theſeus agrees that all the calamities his friend has ſuffered 
ceed from the implacable Juno; he acknowleges that it is eaſier 
to give advice to the miſerable, than to know how to bear miſeries 
with fortitude. ** But, adds he, there is no mortal, nor, if we 
- © believe the poets, no God, who is exempted from misfortune.” 

This aſſertion he — — upon the examples of the unlawful 
marriages among the Gods, and their injuſtice and cruelty towards 
fathers. © Yet, ſays he, they dwell in the heavens, and can con- 
t ſole themſelves for the diſgrace they incur by their crimes.” 
Such doctrine as this is concluſive for a mortal like Hercules; but 
it is not the leſs ſurpriſing, that ſuch free language was permitted 
on a pagan ſtage. We ſhall hereafter ſee the reaſon of it. The- 
ſeus, after many more conſolatory ſpeeches, proceeds, like a true 
friend, to actions. He conſents that Hercules ſhould quit Thebes, 


ſince the law requires it ſhould be fo; but he offers him a ſecure 


retreat at Athens, where he ſhall hold a rank, eſtates, and honours - 
worthy of the great Alcides. It is by benefits like theſe that the 
king of Athens ſeeks to perpetuate his gratitude. brad 
The anſwer made by Hercules is very remarkable. The 
« examples of the Gods, ſays he, which thou haſt quoted, are 
« foreign to my misfortune, I will not believe that they are oy 
pa 
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e pable of committing the crimes which are attributed to them; 
“nor is it poſſible to comprehend how one Divinity can be ſub- 
“ jected to another. A God, if really ſo, muſt be all-powerful, 
and independant. Let us not give credit to the ridiculous fables, 

invented by the poets.“ Here we ſee polytheiſm plainly over- 

thrown, and this on a public theatre, in he preſence of a whole 
nation of pagans. Thus it appears, that true, or at leaſt reaſonable 
ſentiments of the Divinity were not confined to a ſmall number 
of philoſophers, but generally ſpread throughout Greece ; and as 
for the fables, they left them to the caprice of the poets, who com- 
poſed for the ſtage. See the end of the Third Volume. 

Hercules, being at laſt perſuaded, that if, through an exceſs of 
grief, he ſhould reſolve to put an end to his life, it would brand him 
with cowardice, accepts the retreat offered him by his friend, and 
returns him thanks for his generoſity. But, alas ! adds he, I am 
&* incapable of receiving comfort. Hitherto I have ſurmounted 
% innumerable calamities, not one of which could force a groan 
from me; never did I imagine I could be reduced to ſhed tears: 
the day is come that ſees me weep, and I muſt yield to fortune. 
O father! in me thou beholdeſt a parricide and a fugitive, do 
<© what the laws forbid me to do. Mourn for theſe dear innocents 
hom I have ignorantly butchered ; bury them upon the boſom 
of their mother, and pay them the Jaſt fad duties. Theſe pious 
« rites performed, reign over this city, and, though wretched, 
« aſſume courage, like me, to endure life. O my ſons !] ye loved 
victims of a father's frenzy, of a father who has murdered you; 
you have not enjoyed the fruits of his labour and fame! O my 
< wife! ill haſt thou been rewarded for thy fidelity and tender 
te cares; have I then loſt thee for ever! for ever are we ſeparated, 
« my dear Megara! Fatal adieu! O melancholy embrace! Alas! 
my arms have ſerved me but too well, ought I to reſume them? 
« Ah! theſe arrows will inceſſantly upbraid me with my guilt. 
- © Barbarian, will they ſeem to ſay, we were the inſtruments of thy 
wild rage, by us thou didſt murder thy wife and children.” 

He afterwards, with a ſigh, takes up his bow and arrows, that 
he may not-expoſe himſelf to the danger of falling diſgracefully 
by the hands of his enemies, for want of thoſe arms by which 
he had performed ſo many glorious exploits. He intreats Theſeus, 
to go with him to Argos, to preſent to Euriſthus the infernal dog 
-Cerberus, which he had dragged from hell at the command of 
that prince, Setting the fable aſide, this ſpoils a pretty 7 0 

4 | * ly, 
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Eaſtly, he conjures the Thebans to honour the funerals of his wife 

and. children with their tears, and * for him alſo; For, 

« alas! Hy he, Juno has ſtruck us all, all of us may be ranked 
among the dead.” 

Theſeus interrupts him, not willing to let him longer indulge 
his ſorrows : he begs him to riſe, and ſupports him with his arm 
as one weakened with exceſs of grief, Hercules applauds "the 
generous tenderneſs of his friend ; but before he departs, he would 
once more look upon his dead wife and children, and Theſeus in- 
ſiſts upon their being remgyed from his fight. However, he per- 
mits him to embrace his father; but that he may not nouriſh his 
grief, he preſſes him to depart, he inſiſts upon it, and, by tender 
reproaches, obliges Hercules by degrees to reſume his wonted for- 
titude. The hero, aſter having, — to his father's of, 


iſed to pay him funeral rites, at lect awa 
iend, comparing Milo ect hand rx fart, Ab 
% how miſerable, ſays he as he retires, are they who prefer riches 
« or fame to a true friend !” on OO. the moral of the 


=D ſeems to be founded, 'fince, from ning to the 
all Moms e to ee Theſeus to vos up the ca- 
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A 
TRAGEDY WRITTEN xr SENECA. 


N this tragedy, whether written by Seneca the philoſopher, or 

Seneca the tragedian, or by any other of the ſeveral writers who 
all go under the ſame name, the ſubject is exactly the ſame with 
that of the Hercules Mad of Euripides, but the conduct of it 4s very 
different. A. | | N 10 
AC TU. 


Juno, as is uſual with this poet, fills up the whole firſt act. She 
declaims a long time, and that is all: not but there are ſome fine 
s, and worthy the pen of Seneca, in this ſpeech : but under 
all theſe ſhining verſes, there is nothing affecting, nothing that 
realiſes the repreſentation. Juno, envious of the glory Hercules 
had acquired, reſolves to deprive him of his ſenſes, and to make 
him kill his wife and children, after having delivered them out of 
the power of the uſurper Lycus. This is all that is neceſſary to be 
known in order to underſtand it ; but Seneca relates it in no leſs 
than one hundred and twenty-four killing iambics. 

« I, ſays the Goddeſs, who am the ſiſter of Jupiter, for this title 
is all that I have left, have quitted the ethereal abode and my 
© perfidious huſband, to dwell on earth, ever ſince his miſtreſſes 
*. er been exalted to the heavens.” Here ſhe enumerates all the 
ſigns of the celeſtial globe, and very learnedly handles the ancient 
fables. Every part of heaven, ſhe ſays, is diſtinguiſhed with 
Jupiter's amours, and that God has deified all his miſtreſſes and 
* their children.” But what grieves the jealous Goddefs moſt, is 
to ſee Alcides, the ſon of her hated rival Alcmena, meriting by 
new exploits, that place which the Deſtinies have promiſed him in 
heaven. In vain, ſays ſhe, have I wearied myſelf in finding out 

« labours 
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« labours for him; he enjoys my rage, and acquires g m 
« hatred.” All his noble actions, "which Juno — by my 
brance, are ſo many incitements to is fame. 
« He has vanquiſhed hell, ſays the, an 
e bim to do, but to attempt the conqueſt of heaven ll, 2 
p | ; reſign ſcepter. He upported the 
„ vault of heaven, and myſelf who walk upon it, and without 
<« doubt he will force his way to the Gods.” Juno then animates 
n the conſiders, whether the hall not free the 
Titans, to oppoſe bim. « Vain reſource l he has already ſubdued 
% them. Tbere is o 
« Jet him become his own foe.” 


Eumenides and all the | 
needed not all this buſtle to diſturb the reaſon of one mortal ! She 
does yet more, ſhe will herſelf guide his deſtroying hand, and ex- 
ecute the crime which is to cover him with — and render 
him unworthy of heaven. What name can we give o ſuch an 
abominable Divinity? The Greek tragic poets attributed paſſions 
and frailties to their Gods: but they palliated or diſguiſed them, ei- 
ther well or ill. There is an atrociouſneſs too evident in the practice 

of Juno, which would Kay be Exculed 1 in # woman mad with 


Eke Chorus, wh enter 8 — 
whole piece, and ſpeak only for tha ſake of 
Thebans, who, delighted at beholdigg the — the day 
again, give a fine deſcription of the riſing ſun, and of all thæ objects 
re-animated b . it. . N expatiate upon the cares and 
inquietudes with. the calm hap- 
pineſs of inferior 2 * do not ſpare even Alcides himſelf, 
whom they blame for F ; as if he had 
by that means haſtened His death, which, ſay they, > a comes 
too foorr, In a word, the ſong of this Chorus is nothing more 


than a ſeries" of Sentenees, commorr enough, but elegantly 1 


preficd.” 
| ACT I W e; 
nere oer cee to declain in her an: the ole hor nice 
O magne r reckur & mundi arbiter ! Mn 
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It is the ſovereign of the Gods, whom ſhe implores, to put 
an end to her miſeries, and reſtore Hercules to her again. Theſe 
two petitions are loſt amidſt a hundred and thirteen verſes, 
many of which are very fine, but in the whole they contain 
little or nothing. Here follow ſome ſparks of his wit: With 
« Hercules 2 of one enterprize is a ſtep towards new dan- 
« gers. At his return, he finds his enemy prepared to engage him; 
*« and before he can meet him, a war calls him bac. He 
* knows no leiſure, no reſt, but during the time that is taken up in 
te laying new commands upon him. Juno, who ever ſince his 
birth has been endeavouring to deſtroy him, would not ſuffer 
* his infancy to be idle: he ſubdued monſters even before he 
knew what they were.” She ſpeaks of the ſerpents, of which a 
poet * of our own age ſays ſo elegantly, : 

Et les couleuvres etouffees 

Furent les jeux de fon berceau. 


Hercules was then preparing for the combat of the Hydra.” 
Pralufit Hydra. He recounts the twelve labours in a ſtyle that 
never ſinks, and concludes with this verſe, 2 


Quid ifta profunt ? orbe defenſs caret. les. 
„ What has he gained by ſo many glorious exploits ? He no 
«. longer enjoys that world, of which he was the deliverer.” 
Megara ſuppoſes that he is detained-in the infernal regions, as Phæ- 
dra imagines that Theſeus is, whea ſhe ſpeaks in this manner t9 
Hippolitus : | „ | (14. i L344 i ** 3: MERE 
L'on ne voit point deux fois le rirvage des morts 
Se ; puiſque Theſe a vil les ſomùres bords, 
eſperez pas qu ici jamais on le revoye, © 
Et F avare Acheron ne liche point ſa proye . | 
Megara ſays, that during the unfortunate abſence of her huſband, 
ſhe has ſeen not only Creon, his father, but all his brothers put to 
death by the uſurper. This ſhe ought to have acquainted the au- 
dience with ſooner, and not to have mingled in her complaints things 
which were quite foreign to the ſubject, ſuch as the fable of Am- 
phion, who, by the ſound of his lyre, built the walls of Thebes. 


M. Rouſeau. + Phzdra, att i. ſc. 5. | 
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Oh ye Cadmean race! continues Megara. Oh city of Amphion! 
« into what miſeries are ye plunged Ve are ſubjected to the 
« will of a deſpicable ſtranger, who is become your tyrant; while 
<« the hero, who traverſes the land and —— criminals, and 
« who, wherever he is, overthrows tyranny, is, though abſent, a 
* flave, and bears a T eee (ls many na- 
ce tions.” 
| Nan Eur edge free fe fer? vo vetat.. 


ns 212i Hjj⁰jꝓjͤ ww) 11 
| Megara declares, chan he 


hopes Hercules will again behold the 
day; that if he finds no path from hell, he will make one for him · 
ſelf. « Force thy way through the earth, my dear huſband cries ſhe; 
FR and if every e is ſhut. 
N A cred 
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20 ; 

Wbt e 4 vii Mepard would have ber huſband: do: 
more ſtill; ſhe bids him e drag after him all who are ſhut up ift 
te the priſons of eternal ni night; Death, and the nations which for 
< ſo many ages have buried' in his ſhade.” To make this 
thought more extraordinary, as if it was not already ſufficiently ſo, 
— 1 — er of Hercules: 

ks. of ty ns hr — hls when 
— his 2 he threw down who mountains, and rent the 
vale of Tempe, to open a new bed for a river. All theſe extra- 
vagant wiſhes, however, end in her ardent deſire to ſee Hercules 
again. But is not this to abuſe common ſenſe? and would it not 
have been better to have made Megara, as Euripides has done, con- 
fine herſelf to prayers and wiſhes, ſuch as nature and grief would 
ſuggeſt ? Hou much more naturally does Ovid make Penelope 
complain of the abſence of Ulyſſes? There is, in the es 
and expoſtulations which he puts into her mouth, a and 
ſweetneſs which pleaſes alike the heart and the ear. In the two 
e en ,, in forty. An 
author, who was ve g. paraphraſed the thought in ſuch a 
manner as exceeded | the reft-of ile ien, which he afterwards” 


effaced by dune, however, the firſt verſes are worth 
rer 52} ec anals 15030 a e 20 22glq <4 ablod 
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Et i ta Penelope a _— quelques charmes,- 
Viens calmer ſes dou uiens effuyer ſes. larmes ; Tra 
Ne crots gu une Lettre en arrite le cours; 
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Nil mibi JI attamen : une 1 


If Ovid often ſcatters antitheſes and ſparkling g thoughts amidſt 
the of a paſſion, he appears rather to meet them, than 
to go in of them; and beſides, he is more moderate and leſs 
exaggerating than Seneca, ho chuſes rather to form wild and 

extravagant conceits, than to be reduced to ſimplicity of thoughts. 
The wit of Ovid ſeldom affects the ſenſations, which he intends 
to excite, but Seneca raiſes ſenſations as falſe and extravagant as 
his thoughts. Once by the' way we may eaſily conclude how dif- 
ferent the genius of the Latin; ſtage, while it was in the hands of 
Ovid and his cotemporaries, nenn Sd his 
es proceeded. 

The following ſcenes. 33 nc of a dialogy e. Am- 
phitryon comes to conſole Megara upen the hope of her þ huſband's 
return. Ah ! replies ſhe, the unfartunate; are always the dupes 
<< of their own hopes.” The very contrary, fa 1 
is true, for they are oftner, deceived. by their fears. 
two ſentences make up the ſubject of this ſcene. For 4 — 
cannot perſuade herſelf, that it is poſſible for Hercules, in the center 
of the earth, and overwhelmed with ſuch a woight, to farce hig-. 
ſelf a e to the light. The old man, to encourage ber, re- 
minds her af the exploits performed by Aleides, 2 | 
— when a men d. brauch the Lybean 
ea, on 

5 Here Lyevs Am * is Mart converlation.: 
hewevet; he gives Megara time to tell the audience in fix: verſes, 
that Lycus is the —.— of the Theban ſcepter. He alſo ſpeaks. 
a ſoliloquy, in which he deſcribes: himſelf as ſuch, by ſentenees 

worthy of his character. He, acknowleges, chat he has no right 
ta the cromn e, Fhebes: by Hirth rice padng mat to him force 
holds the place of every other claim, that ſecurity is to: be ſaund 
in arms alone, and that arms are the qnly ſupport port of. a throne. He 
is, however, defirous of ſi ſipplyin g e defect in his own birth by 
marrying — and being now maſter of a powerful — 
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"hy! anne — ne — kim — vas bot K fic 
ddes to revenge 
rade of Hercults, Ie —, Ka hes I 
neca, and it is happily imagined, For, befides Wat pr 
ndt wounded by Ne paid of yt f for Meyard, RES 
Tr on 2 his ichaginstion, and ſeme color 
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. for ay — 
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N 
Her u very . trot; * e erte 
invitawd this patſage in u ARE e . 


pe 5 7 een 
7 er verre SIT Ig * — 5 2 
duc, e * eu wry Moor 2? 
eee 5 8001 

n differently frem urch ud The 
Iris 2 2 chan Pyrrhes. n Te 
me, lays (he, doft thou offer 4 Hund ſuined wich the blood of 
„ my father, and my brothers! Ah I rather let the whole uni- 
e verſe be ovetthrown 1” (Thas Inkas five br fix Latin 
ſages, which all mean the fame ching) * Thon haſt robbed te 
% of my father, n de, and un Y but 
one bleſſing thou haſt deſt me, more Vstuabie chan ul 1 have 
loſt, which is my hatred of thee; a blefling I prize fo much, 
that unwillingly 1 r- 2 2 the * "Theban people. 2 

She goes on to eyes uſmper the many 
— — crimes . had been committed in Thebes; which the 
Gods had puniſhed, and foretells that an is reſerved for 
him, I guilt is ſtill greater. 

The anſwer Lycas makes is very poor: "Gal he aig 
that he deſpiſes the laws, and yet he attempts do juſtify the deaths 
of Creon and his ſons. They fell, in war z the rage of 
fight cannot be reſtrained. They d nded their cron | 
* my attacks, and, perhaps, Lam an uſurper; but it is the ſuc- 
** — and — the motive, 'Which ſtamps a name upon our 

„ ations, 7 the concludes with 3 that it will be wiſdom 
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in Megara o forget all th paſt, 4nd; yield to her conquer, who 
does not 7 her . — 2 — 
desde blaming the 27322320 he dhnke feneades 


mote worthy of * 
2 idow e Hereules confirms her denied wi | execrations 


the birth and exploits of 1 feb n on refutes all — 


Euriphdesz but of a bad he has made a worſe : br, in the 
Latin tragedy, Hercules is ſtrongly attacked, and very ſtrongly 

defended., ©  Ought we, fays Lycus, to dignify with the title of 
« hero a warrior who forſook his club and his lion's ſkin | for Ty- 
< rijan ornaments ? who was not aſhamed to perfume his hair, to 
« bind a thin veil over his ſun-burnt forehead, and move to the 
« ſound of a Lydian flute thoſe arms celebrated by ſo many glo- 
© rious exploits?” What eee. Am bleyon make to 
theſe reproaches ? Why, inſtead ying a * ſo diſgrace- 
ful to Alcides, he endeavours to excuſe him by pleading the 
| 2 and, with great ſimplicity, adds that he, 
who endured ſuch great fatigues, had need of ſome relaxa- 
tion. Lycus at length treats the old man and Megara with the 
moſt brutal inſolence: and this is ſufficient to ſhew that the author 
of this piece underſtood little of the dramatic art with regard to 


the manners ; the following verſe, ſpoke by Lycus, N ord 


doubt. 
Vel ex cuacta nobilem partum feram. | 
That is, that he will gratify his paſſion by force, and him- 
ſelf an heir of an illuſtrious ivy Megara now cock the 
ſhades of Creon, Oedipus, and the whole race of Labdacus, and 
declares that ſhe will make the number of the Danaides complete. 
Her meaning is, that ſhe will not ſcruple to kill ſach a huſband 
as Lycus, and do what Hypermneſtra alone refuſed to do. 
The tyrant's love changes to fury: he commands his guards 
to encompaſs the altar with fire, that the whole remainin family 
of Hercules' may be conſumed. Amphitryon in vain implores 
him to put him firſt to death. The old man has no reſource but 
in Hercules, whom he invokes with loud cries. Already he ima- 
gines that the carth trembles, — 1 that waar er Ben 


VIEW, a 
The 
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The Chorus then declaim as uſual, and after loading Fortune 
with imprecations, they likewiſe invoke the ſhade of Hercules, 
beſeeching him to his way from the infernal regions. The 
example of Orpheus, upon which they dwell a time, gives 
them reaſon to hope, that Pluto will be no lefs with 


Hee vinci poterit regia viribus. 


ACT Ul. 


This act, in which Hercules begins to play his part, is ridicul- 
ous in proportion to the nobleneſs and grandeur of that ſcene in 
Euripides, upon which it is founded. Hercules appears, followed 
by Theſeus. But, how is he repreſented ? like a hero who comes 
to deliver his family from approaching death ? No; but like a true 
declaimer, who is to diſplay incredible actious, which has nothing 
to do with the buſineſs in hand. He addreffes himſelf to the Sun 
and to Jupiter, aſking pardon of them for expoſing to their view 
a horrible monſter, capable of inſpiring them with terror. This 
is Cerberus. He implores them to turn away their eyes from a 
ſight ſo hideous, which it is only fit for Juno and himſelf. to be- 
hold. He has pierced through the thick darkneſs of Tartarus, and 
he declares that he might, if he pleaſed, have tumbled Pluto 
from his throne, he who has conquered Deſtiny and Death ; and 
he defies Juno to impoſe any labour upon him which he cannot 
now accompliſh. | 

But not to dwell longer upon theſe extravagant boaſts. He per- 
ceives at laſt his palace, ſurrounded with guards; he draws nearer : 
3 knows him by his broad ſhoulders and his enormous 
club. 


Tune es? agnoſeo toros, 
Humeroſque, & alto nobilem trunco manum. 


This certainly is not in the ſpirit of Euripides, whom the Latin 
poet intends to imitate in this ene. The only trace of him we 
can find is in this ſhort account which Amphitryon gives of what 
has happened: Creon is murdered ; Lycus reigns over Thebes, 
and he is upon the point of ſlaughtering thy wife, thy children, 
„and thy father,” To this, Hercules, that he may be conciſe 
Vox. III. Q_ an 
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in his turn, inſtead of expreſſing any ſurpriſe natural enough at 
ſuch news, and which Euripides ſo beautifully deſcribes,” haſtily 
anſwers, that he will go and kill the uſurper. Iain. 

Theſeus offers his fword upon this occaſion; that he may ſpare him 
this action, unworthy of ſo great a hero. No, replies Alcides, it 
© belongs to me to ſacrifice Lycus; I will ſend him to declare to 
Pluto, that Hercules is returned to the earth.” Accordingly 
Hercules declines the embraces of his father and his wife, and 
haſtens away to execute his ſcheme. 

The beſt of it is, that Theſeus, to complete the romantic ab- 
ſurdity of ſo wild an enterpriſe, comforts Megara and Amphi- 
tryon effectually by this ſhort argument, I know Hercules; Ly- 
© cus will be facrificed to the ſhade of Creon. But, why do I 
« ſay, will be ſacrificed? he dies: but this is too little; he is 
c already dead.” | 


: Si novi Herculem, 
| Lycus Creonti debitas panas dabit ; 
Lentum eſt, dabit, dat; hoc quoque eft lentum ; dedit. 


The paſſage in the Miſer of Moliere*, where he ſays, I am dying, 
Jam dead, I am under ground, was probably taken from this ſcene ; 
but, in Moliere, a fooliſh fellow in a rage is made to ſpeak accord- 
ing to his character. Theſeus ought to expreſs himſelf, if not 
like a king, yet like a man of ſenſe. at leaſt. This whole ſcene, 
which ought to have been the moſt intereſting in the tragedy, is 
impertinent and trifling. For, Hercules having appeared, and diſ- 
appeared again. like lightning, what have Theſeus, Megara, and 
Amphitryon to ſay, which can recompenſe the audience for the 
abſence of that hero? This converſation, be it what it will, can- 
not but ſeem tedious; but as Seneca has managed it, it is into- 
lerable. Megara and Amphitryon forget that but a moment be- 
fore they were in danger of being put to a cruel death ; they are 
content with the return of Hercules, and his reſolution to kill their 
perſecutor ; and, without being in the leaſt anxious about the ſuc- 
ceſs of his enterpriſe againſt Lycus, amuſe themſelves with aſking 
Theſeus queſtions concerning his journey to the infernal regions, 
like little children, who liſten with eager curioſity to the tales of 
perſons returned from long voyages. | : 
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Act iv. ic. 7. 


Theſeus, 
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Theſeus, who ſhews himſelf to be a very prolix narrator, fooliſhly 

counterfeits fear of entering into a detail of his infernal adventures. 

It becomes neceſſary to encourage him; and by whom is it that 

his fears are removed? by perſons who had been within an in- 

ſtant of being conſumed by fire. Well, his terrors thus cured, he 

begins with firſt aſking permiſſion “ of all the Deities aboue and 

<« below, to reveal thoſe ſecrets which lie hid in the boſom of the 

« earth.” A ſtroke copied from Virgil, or rather disfigured after 

ſo great a maſter, who ſays: on 
Dii quibus imperium animarum, umbreque:filentes ; 

Et Cabos & Phlegeton, loca nocte filentia late 

Sit mibi fas audita login, fit num ne ver nn 
Pandere res alta terra & caligine merſas.* PS 


After making this requeſt, Theſeus enters upon his career; but 
the reader will, I hope, diſpenſe with me from following him. It 
is ſufficient to ſay, that he deſcribes hell by burleſquing Virgil; 
that Amphitryon puts to him childiſh queſtions, which he anſwers 
always by telling him fine ſtories ; and that, after taking a long and 
pompous compaſs, he alſo deſcribes more at length the manner in 
which Hercules ſubdued Cerberus, and him to earth. 
Euripides thought a ſlight mention of ſuch a fable ſufficient, tho 
it was received among the ancients ; but the Latin poet was of 
opinion, that it deſerved all the ornament he could give it, in order 
to make it one of the moſt ſhining in his play; and did 
not perceive, that, by his fondneſs for declaiming, he has ſpoiled 
one of the moſt beautiful paſſages in his model; and that he has 
fallen into that very error which Horace attributes to novices in 
Your opening promiſes ſome grand deſign, 

And ſhreds of — with broad luſtre Thive, 
Sew'd on your poem. Here, in labour'd ſtrain, 

A facred grove, or fair Diana's fane 
Riſes to view ; there, through delicious meads 

A murmuring ſtream its winding water leads ; 

Here pours the rapid Rhine, the watry bow | 
There bends its colours, and with pride they glow: 


* 


— 


„Virgil. Eneid. Hb. vi. v. 264. | 
Q 2 Beauties 
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Then learn this wand'ring humour to controul, 
And keep one equal tenour through the whole. 
| | | FRANCIS. 


It a to me neceflary to give theſe lines of Horace here, 
becauſe they paint fo exaMly that fauſt which the author of the 
Latin tragedies almoſt always falls into. And now, to lull the 
audience quite to ſleep, the Chorus return, and, with their ordinary 
length of words, ſing the praiſes of Hercules; they particularly 
celebrate his triumphant return from the infernal regions. 


ACT TV. 


Hercules in, covered with the blood of L and 
of all 8 the tyrant when 2 
His firſt care is to thank the Gods for this victory. He mvokes 
them all, except thoſe who were the children of Juno, ſtyling 
them his brothers. He commands his attendants to bring incenſe, 
and to lead the victims to the altar. But, to purſue the ſtyle of 
Seneca, for victims he demands whole flocks, and all the incenſe 
India and Arabia produce. Theſeus, animated with the ſame 
ſpirit of devotion, invokes the Gods as well as his friend. Amphi- 
tryon in vain intreats his ſon to defer the facrifice till he has taken 
ſome repoſe, and purified his bloody hands. Hercules replies : 
A more acceptable victim than a tyrant cannot be offered to Ju- 
* piter ; why have I not him to ſacrifice at this altar? 

Accordingly he begins the ſacrifice by a prayer, which, he ſays, 
is worthy of him; and ſo indeed it is. He implores the Gods to 
free the whole univerſe from its evils ; when inftantly ſeized with 
a terrible ſtupefaction, his ſenſes are diſordered, and every object 
he beholds is different from what it really is. He fancies himſelf 
involved in darkneſs ; then he imagines he fees the celeſtial lion, 
that lion which he overcame in the Foreſt of Nemea, ready to run 


over 
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over the ſigns of autumn and winter, to devour the bull, the ſign 
of the ſpring. Certainly this is a very learned madneſs ; and here 
we plainly diſcover the author of the Hercules Oetæus, where Her- 
cules in his ſenſes has the ſame ideas as Hercules here when 
mad. The ſimilitude of theſe afford more room to be- 
lieve, that theſe two tragedies were compoſed by the ſame author, 

than any arguments Heinſius produces to prove the contrary. ; 

In vain does the terrified Amphitryon endeavour to recall his 
ſon to reaſon ; his mind grows every moment more diſturbed, and 
exhales itſelf in the moſt extravagant fancies. We have an attempt 
to ſcale the heavens, a formal ſiege undertaken ; Hercules threatens 
Juno age N tial D i ar Meer lhe 
refuſing to em ; he even ns Jupiter with r 
— — he calls the Titans to 2 aſſiſtance, and de- 
clares himſelf their chief. It is, to conclude, a: horrible rattle 
which rings in the head of a hero run mad. Certainly his frenzy 
ought to have been made more , or he not have 
been expoſed to public view in ſuch a condition: Seneca ſhould 
have concealed him, r though in the 
Greek tragedy his madneſs is not ſo exceſſive. 

In Seneca all theſe ſubjects vaniſh to make room for others, of 
which the conſequences are more fatal. Hercules unſortunately 
takes it into his head to believe, that his children are the children 
of Lycus, and that his wife is Juno. Full of this idea, he maſ- 
ſacres them all with a pityleſs hand. It is true, this paſſes behind 
the ſcene; for Amphitryon enters, drowned in tears, to relate what 
he had beheld. He had ſeen Me with her children running 
from place to place, to ſave herſelf and them, while Hercules as 
eagerly purſued to kill them. This melancholy deſcription ſtrikes 
the ſpectators as much as if they beheld the blood of theſe un- 
happy victims ſtreaming before their eyes; and it cannot be denied 
but that this theatrical artifice is extremely fine. Hercules, at 
length wearied out, falls into a kind of lethargy, as in the Greck 
' tragedy : ſo that the ſtage being no longer in emotion, the Chorus 
have leiſure to utter their lamentations, which are almoſt as ridi- 
culous as the extravagant ſallies of the hero. 


| ££T-- 
Hercules awakes ; and here every circumſtance that follow is 


exactly the ſame as in the Greek tragedy, that is to ſay, natural 
| n | | enough. 
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enough, We even find ſome ſtrokes here which are not in the 
original. Alcides perceiving that he is diſarmed, . Who is it, ſays 
« he, that has conquered me? Some other Hercules without 
« doubt; but let him ſhew himſelf. Let him appear, he who 
has not trembled to approach Hercules when aſleep.” Then 
ſeeing the lifeleſs bodies of his wife and children, Ah ! reſumes 
* he, what new Lycus has ſubjected Thebes, and prepared theſe 
© horrors for me?” He flies from place to place in ſearch of 
this murderer, no one daring to preſent himſelf before him: at 
length he meets Theſeus and his father, who veil their faces, and 
weep. At this fight his amazement increaſes ; they ſpeak to him 
in ambiguous terms, and thoſe interrupted with ſighs. He diſco- 
vers one of his arrows in the breaſt of one of his ſons, and now 
he begins to have ſome notion of the crime he has committed; 
the tears of Amphitryon and Theſeus unfold the whole myſtery. 
« Am I their murderer?” cries he, approaching them. They 
make no anſwer. © Ah! reſumes he, it is fo, 1 am the guilty 
« wretch.” His remorſe is a new fit of frenzy. He implores Ju- 
piter to ſtrike him with his thunder. He would take the place 
of Prometheus upon mount Caucaſus: He wiſhes to be bound to 
the Cyanean rocks, that when they meet he may be cruſhed in 

ieces. He reſolves to expire in flames : in a word, he will give 
back Hercules to the infernal regions. I have borrowed his terms, 
but it is impoſſible to give them all their energy in a tranſlation. 
Amphitryon obſerves, that Alcides's madneſs, inſtead of being 
diſſipated, has only changed its object by turning on himſelf; and 
' he has the more reaſon for judging fo, as that Hercules continues 
his Horrible invocations of Hell, the Furies, Erebus, and what- 
ever there is moſt dreadful in all theſe-: but he mixes as uſual 
ſome ridiculous images ; he would burn his club, his arrows, and 
even the hands of Juno, who conducted them with ſuch dread- 


ful exactneſs. | 

Theſeus at length ventures to _ to him to make him com- 
prehend, that this calamity was the effect of frenzy, not of me- 
ditated guilt. But Hercules continues obſtinately reſolved to die. 
He infiſts upon their delivering back his arms to him; his re- 
ſolution is taken. Amphitryon endeavours to diſſuade him 
from his fatal purpoſe, and conjures him to live, by all that he 
holds moſt ſacred and moſt dear. No, no, anſwers Hercules, 
« there is nothing in this world to detain me now. Fame, reaſon, 


© honour, arms, wife, children, valour, even madneſs itſelf, I 
| have 


e 
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*« have loſt them all: nothing can now prevail upon me, nothing 
« can efface my guilt but death.” | 

But wouldſt thou, ſays Theſeus, be the murderer of thy father? 

HEeRCULEs. It is to avoid that crime that I would die. 

Tukszus. What, before a parent's eyes: 525 

HERCULES. I have uſed them to behold ſuch deeds. | 

AMPHITRYON.. Think of thy glorious exploits, and pardon in 
thyſelf an involuntary crime. ö | 

HER curESs. Does it then become Hercules to pardon crimes 
in himſelf, who never ſpared guilt in another ? | | 

He perſiſts in demanding his arrows, that he may pierce his 
own breaſt ; and Theſeus urges him to make a noble effort over 
his grief, to ſubdue himſelf, and conſent to live.” But all his ar- 
guments are fruitleſs. © Should I conſent to live, anſwers Her- 
_ «cules, my guilt is voluntary; if I die, it is no longer fo.” 


Si vivo, feci ſceleru; i morior, tuli. 


Determined to die, he lets looſe all the wildneſs of his rage; he 
threatens to overthrow the foreſts of Parnaſſus and mount Cithe- 
ron, to raiſe for himſelf a funeral pile ; to pull down the temples 
of the Gods, nay, all Thebes, that expiring under it, it may ſerve 
him for a tomb : but, if Thebes, with its ſeven gates, its ramparts, 
and its towers, ſhould be a weight too inconfiderable for his 
ſhoulders, that he may be more ſurely knocked on the head, he 
is reſolved to break in two the axle of the world. This, we find, 
is a reſolution formed in earneſt; for Amphitryon, who conſiders 
it as ſuch, and. hopeleſs of ever being able to vanquiſh his obſti- 
nacy, takes up one of Alcides's arrows to pierce his'own boſom. 
“ Behold, ſays he to him, the arrow, with which Juno by thy 
e hands ſtruck one of thy ſons, its point is turned againſt thy 
« father.” Theſeus, to alarm Hercules the more by this menace, 
counterfeits terror: but Alcides yields only to utter a ſingle word, 
when he is aſked what he decrees, - © Nothing, ſays he, my 
rage is ſafe.” ; 

In this delicate conjuncture, when Amphitryon, prepared to 
ſtrike, redoubles his intreaties and threats for the Jak time, his 
ſon ſuffers himſelf to be overcome, and implores mercy of his 
father for his father himſelf. He defires Theſeus to raiſe the ve- 


nerable old man ; his own hands, he ſays, are too much polluted 
| | to 
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to permit him to offer him his aſſiſtance. Reluctantly he yields 
to their intreaties, and his reſolution to endure life he confiders 
as a greater effort than any of his labours. The father kiſſes the 
hand of his ſon, as a ſu which he had unexpectedly reco- 
vered. But Hercules, reſtored to his reaſon, and unwillingly to 
life, knows not to what place he ſhall baniſh himſelf, to be out of 
the view of men. He invokes with aphical exactneſs all the 
rivers in the world to waſh away bis guilt, and all the mot 
diſtant countries of it to conceal him ; and fighing, concludes that 
the vaſtneſs of his renown deprives him even of the conſolation 


of an obſcure baniſhment. | 
Ubique notus perdidi exilio locum. 

Here Theſeus interrupts his friend by offering him a retreat 
in Athens, © A city, fays he, which knows how to clear the in- 
e nocence of Gods themſelves : ” for, according to the fable, 
Mars had been abſolved there at the tribunal of the Areopagus. 
The king of Athens takes Hercules away, and with this the tra- 
gedy concludes. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


I CONCLUDE this work, according to my promiſe, wich 


an account of the Comic Theatre, and intreat the reader, whe- 

ther a favourer or an enemy of the ancient drama, not to paſs 
his cenſure _ the authors, or upon me, without a regular peru- 
ſal of this whole work. For, though it ſeems to be compoſed 
of pieces of which each may preceed or follow without dependance 
upon the other, yet all the parts, taken together, form a ſyſtem 
which would be deſtroyed by their disjunction. Which way ſhall 
we come at the knowledge of the ancient ſhews, but by comparing 
together all that is left of them? The value and neceſſity of this 
compariſon determined me, to publiſh all, or to,publiſh nothi 
Befides, the reflections on each piece, and en the general taſte 
antiquity, which, in my opinion, are not without importance, have 
a kind of obſcure gradation, which I have carefully endeavoured 
to preſerve, and  ; which the thread would be loſt by him who 
ſhould ſlightly gare ſometimes upon one pigee, and, ſometimes 
upon another. It is a ſtructure which I have endeavoured to make 
as near to regularity as I could, and which muſt be ſeen in its 
full extent and in proper ſucceſſion. The reader, who ſkips here 
and there over the book, might make a hundred objections which 
are either anticipated, or anſwered in thoſe pieces which he might 
have overlooked. I have laid ſuch ſtreſs upon the connection 
of the parts of this york, that I dave declined to exhauſt the 
ſubject, and have ſuppreſſed many of my notions, that I might 
leave the judicious reader to pleaſe himſelf by forming ſuch con- 
cluſions as I ſuppoſed him likely to diſcover, as well as myſelf. I am 
not here attempting to prejudice the reader by an apology either 
for the ancients, or my own manner. I have not claimed a right 
of obliging others to determine, by my opinion, the degree of eſteem 
which I think due to the authors of the Athenian ſtage; nor do I 
think that their reputation in the preſent time, ought to depend 
upon my mode of thinking or expreſſing my thoughts, which I 1 
leave intirely to the judgment of the public, 235, 0" 
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tend to make large tranſlations. The ſame reaſons which have 
hindered me with reſpect to the more noble parts of the Greek 
drama, operate with double force upon my preſent ſubject. Tho 
ridicule, which is the buſineſs of comedy, be not leſs uniform in 
all times, than the paſſions which are moved by tragic compo- 
ſitions ; yet, if diverſity of manners may fometimes diſguiſe the 
paſſions themſelves, how much more greater change will be made in 
jocularities ? The truth is, that they are ſo much changed by the 
courſe of time, that pleaſantry and. ridicule become dull and flat 
much more eaſily than the pathetic becomes ridiculous. 

That which is commonly known by the term jocular and 
comic, is nothing but a turn of expreſſion, an airy phantom, that 
muſt be caught at a particular paint. As we loſe this point, we 
loſe the jocularity, and find nothing but dulneſs in its place. A 
lucky fally, which has filled a company with laughter, will have 
no effect in print, becauſe it is ſhewn ſingle and ſeparate from the 
circumſtance which gave it force. Many ſatirical jeſts, found in 
ancient books, have had the fame fate; their ſpirit has evapo- 
rated by time, and have left nothing to us but inſipidity. None 
but the moſt biting paſſages have preſerved their points unblunted. 

But, beſides this objection, which extends univerſally to all 
tranſlations of Ariſtophanes, and many alluſions of which, time has 
deprived us, there are looſe expreſſions thrown out to the 
pulace to raiſe laughter from corrupt paſſions, which are un- 
worthy of the curioſity of decent readers, and which ought to reſt 
eternally in proper obſcurity. Not every thing in this infancy of 
comedy was excellent; at leaſt it would not appear excellent at this 
diſtance of time, in compariſon of compoſitions of the ſame kind, 
which lie before our eyes; and this is reaſon enough to-ſave me 
the trouble of tranſlating, and the reader that of peruſing, As 
for that ſmall number of writers who delight in thoſe delicacies, 
they give themſelves very little trouble about tranſlations, except 
it be to find fault with them; and the majority of people of wit 
like comedies that may give them pleaſure, without much trouble 
of attention, and are not much diſpoſed to find beauties in that 
which requires long deductions to find it beautiful. If Helen had 
not appeared beautiful to the Greeks and Trojans but by force of 
argument, we had never been told of the Trojan war. | 

On the other fide, Ariſtophanes is an author more conſiderable 
than one would imagine. The hiſtory of Greece could not paſs 
over him, when it comes to touch upon the people of —_— 
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this alone might procure him reſpect, even when he was not con- 
fidered as a comic poet. But when his writings are taken into 
view, we find him the only author from whom may be drawn a 
juſt idea of the comedy of his age; and farther, we find in his 
pieces, that he often makes attacks upon the tragic writers, parti- 
cularly upon the three chief, whoſe valuable remains we have had 
under examination; and, what is yet worſe, fell ſometimes upon 
the State and upon the Gods themſelves. 


II. Theſe conſiderations have determined me to follow, in my The chief 
repreſentation of this writer, the ſame method which I have taken heads of this 


in ſeveral tragic pieces, which is that of giving an exact analyſis as 
far as the matter would allow; from which I deduce four im- 
portant ſyſtems. Firſt, Upon the nature of the comedy of that 
age, without omitting that of Menander *. Secondly, Upon the 
vices and government of the Athenians. Thirdly, Upon the no- 
tion we ought to entertain of Ariftophanes, with reſpect to Eſchylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides. Fourthly, SP the jeſt which he 
makes upon the Gods. Theſe things will not be treated in order, 
as à re diſcourſe ſeems to require, but will ariſe ſometimes 
ſeparately, ſometimes together, from the view of each particular 
comedy, and from the reflections which this free manner of writ- 
ing will allow. I ſhall conclude with a ſhort view of the whole, 


and ſo finiſh my deſign. 


® *Menander, an Athenian, fon of Dio- 
pethes and Hegeſtrates, was apparently the 


moſt eminent of the writers of the new co- 


medy. He had been a ſcholar of Theo- 


phraſtes : his paſſion for the women brought 
infamy upon him : he was ſquint-eyed, and 
very lively. Of the one hundred and eighty 
comedies, or, according to Suidas, the eighty 
which he compoſed, and which are all ſaid 
to be tranſlated by Terence, we have now 
only a few fragments remaining. He flou- 
riſhed about the 115th Olympiad, 318 years 
before the chriſtian æra. He was drowned 
as he was bathing in the port of Pireus. 
L have told in another place, what is ſaid of 
one Philemon, his antagoniſt, not ſo good a 
poet as himſelf, but one who often gained the 
prize, This Philemon was older than him, 


and was much in faſhion in the time of 
Alexander the Great. He expreſſed all his 
wiſhes in two lines, „To have health, and 
«« fortune, and pleaſure, and never to be in 
« debt, is all I defire.” He was very co- 
hooked, ſo that he ſet his comedies at a high 
price. He lived about a hondted years, 
ſome ſay a hundred and one. Many tales are 
told of his death Valerius Maximus ſays, 
that. he died with laughing at a little inci- 
dent : ſeeing an aſs cating his figs, he or- 
dered his ſervant to drive her away; the 
man made no great haſte, and the aſs eat 
them all, „ Well done, ſays Philemon, 
«« now give her ſome wine.” Apuleius and 
Quintilian placed this writer much below 
Menander, but give him the ſecond place. 
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III. I ſhall not repeat here what madame Dacier, and ſo many 


* others before her, have collected of all that can be known rung 
e 


to the hiſtory of comedy. Its beginnings are as obſcure as tho 

of tragedy, and there is an appearance that we take theſe two 
words in a more extenſive meaning ; they had both the ſame ori- 
ginal, that is, they began among the feſtivals of the vintage, and 
were not diſtinguiſhed from one another but by a burleſque or 
ſerious Chorus, which made all the ſoul and all the body. But, 


if we give theſe words a ſtricter ſenſe, according to the notion 


which has been fince formed, comedy was produced after 7. 
and was in many reſpects a ſequel and imitation of the works of 
Eſchylus. It is in reality nothing more than an action ſet before 
the ſight, by the ſame artifice of repreſentation. Nothing is dif- 
ferent but the Les jo which is merely ridicule. This original. of 
true comedy will be eaſily admitted, if we take the word of Ho- 
race, who muſt have known better than us the true dates of dra- 
matic works. This poet ſupports the ſyſtem which I have en- 
deavoured to eſtabliſh in the ſecond diſcourſe * fo ſtrongly as to 
amount to demonſtrative proof. | 

Horace + expreſſes himſelf thus: Theſpis is ſaid to have been 
te the firſt inventor of a ſpecies of tragedy, in which he carried 
<« about in carts players ſmeared with the dregs of wine, of whom 
« ſome ſung, and others declaimed.” This was the firſt attempt 
both of tragedy and comedy; for Theſpis made uſe only of one 
ſpeaker, without the leaft appearance of dialogue. 
<« afterwards exhibited them with more dignity. He placed them 
te on a ſtage, raiſed ſomewhat above the ground, covered their 
e faces with maſks, put buſkins on their feet, dreſſed them in 
ce trailing robes, and made them ſpeak in a more lofty ſtyle.” Ho- 
race omits invention of dialogue, which we learn from Ariſtotle . 
But, however, it may be well enough inferred from the following 
words of Horace ; this completion is mentioned while he ſpeaks 
of Eſchylus, and therefore to Eſchylus it muſt be aſcribed: © Then 
« firſt appeared the old comedy, with great ſucceſs in its be- 
" . Thus we ſee that the Greek comedy aroſe after tra- 
gedy, and by conſequence tragedy was its parent. It was formed 
in imitation of Eſchylus, the inventor of the tragic drama; or, 
to go yet higher into antiquity, had its original from Homer, 


Part I. vol. i. t Poet. ch. 4. 
1 Hor, Poet. v. 275. | 
who 
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who was the guide of Eſchylus. For, if we credit Ariſtotle &, 
i had its birth from the Margetes, a fatirical poem of Ho- 
mer, and tragedy from the Iliad and Odyffey. Thus the defign 
and artifice of comedy were drawn from Homer and Eſchylus. 
This will appear leſs ſurpriſing, ſince the ideas of the human 22 
mind are always gradual, and arts are ſeldom invented but by imi- n. 
tation. The firſt idea contains the ſeed of the ſecond; this ſecond, 
expanding itſelf, gives birth to a third; and fo on. Such is the 
3 of the mind of man; it proceeds in its productions ſtep 

by , in the fame manner as nature multiplies her works by 
imitating, or ing her own act, when ſhe ſeems moſt to run 
into vanety. In this manner it was that comedy had its birth, 
its increaſe, its improvement, its perfection, and its diverſity. 

IV. But the queſtion is, who was the happy author of that imi- 
tation, and that ſhew, whether only one like Eſchylus of tragedy, 
or whether they were ſeveral? for neither Horace, nor any before 
him, explained this +. This only quotes three writers who 
had reputation in the old comedy, Eupolis 2, Cratinus ||, and Ari- 
to „ of whom he fays, * That they, and others who wrote 
in the ſame way, reprehended the faults of particular perſons 


—_ 
— — 


— 
7 — — 


® Poet. ch. 4. Ch. 5. Crates flouriſhed in the 82d Olym- 
+ * The alterations, which have been piad, 450 years before our ru, twelve or 

made in tragedy, were perceptible, and thirteen years before Ari 
„ the authers of them unknown; but co- t Eupolis was an Athenian ; his death, 
* medy has lain in obſcurity, being not which we ſhall mention preſently, is repre. 
/* cultivated, like tragedy, from the-time of | ſented differently by authors, who almoſt all 

its original: for it was long before the agree that he was drowned. Elian adds an 

« : began to give comic Choruſſes. incident which deſerves to be mentioned: 
« It was firſt exhibited by actors, who He ſays (book x. Of animals), that one 
« played voluntarily, without orders of the Augeas of Eleuſis, made Eupolis a preſent 
« magiſtrate. From the time that it began to of a fine maſtif, who was ſo faithful to his 
* take ſome ſettled form, we know its authors, maſter as to worry to death a flave who was 
«« but are not informed who firſt uſed maſks, carrying away ſome of his comedies. He | 
added prologues, increaſed ti number of adds, that-when the poet died at Egene, his 4 
« the actors, and joined all the other things dog ſtaid by his tomb till he periſhed by | 
«« which now belong to it. The firſt that grief and hunger. | 
«« thought of forming comic fables, were Cratinus of Athens, who was ſon of Cal- 
« Epicharmus and Phormys, and conſe- limedes, died at the age of ninety-ſeven. He 
« quently this manner came from Sicily: compoſed twenty comedies, of which nine 
« Crates was the firſt Athenian that adopt- had the prize ; he was a daring writer, but a 
ed it, and forſook the praftice of groſs cowardly wart 
« raillery that prevailed before.” Arifſtot. ; 
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« with exceſſive liberty.” Theſe are probably the poets of the 
greateſt reputation, though they were not the firſt, and we know 
the names of many others. Among theſe three we may be ſure 
that Ariſtophanes Had the greateſt 3 ſince not only the 
king of Perſia + expreſſed a high eſteem of him to the Grecian 
ambaſſadors, as of a man extremely uſeful to his country; and 
Plato I rated him fo high, as to ſay, that the Graces reſided in his 
boſom ; but likewiſe, becauſe he is the only writer of whom any 


| comedies have made their way down to us, through the confuſion 


the government of many into that of few. 


The old, 


middle, and 
new comedy. 


of times. There are not indeed any proofs that he was the in- 
ventor of comedy, properly ſo called, eſpecially fince he had not 
only predeceſſors who wrote in the ſame kind, but it is at leaſt a 
ſign, that he had contributed more than any other to bring co- 
medy to the perfection in which he left it. We ſhall, therefore, 
not inquire farther, whether regular comedy was the work of a 
ſingle mind, which ſeems yet to be unſettled, or of ſeveral cotem- 
poraries, ſuch as theſe which Horace quotes. We muſt diſtinguiſh 
three forms which comedy wore, in conſequence of the genius of 


the writers, or of the laws of the »; "Wie and the of 


That comedy ||, which Horace calls the ancient, and which, 
according to his account, was after Eſchylus, retained ſomething 
of its original ſtate, and of the licentiouſneſs which it practiſed, 
while it was yet without regularity, and uttered looſe jokes and abuſe 
upon the paſſers-by from the cart of Theſpis. "Though it was 
now properly modelled, as might have been worthy of a great 
theatre and a numerous audience, and deſerved the name of a re- 
gular comedy, it was not yet much nearer to decency. It was a 
repreſentation of real actions, and exhibited the dreſs, the motions, 
and the air, as far as could be done in a maſk, of any one who 


was thought proper to be ſacrificed to public ſcorn. In a city ſo. 


free, or to ſay better, ſo licentious as Athens was at that time, no- 
body.was ſpared, not even the chief _— nor the very judges, 
by whoſe voice comedies were allowed or prohibited. The inſo- 


—— * a — nd _— 1 


* Hertelius has collected the ſentences f Epigram attributed to Plato. 
of fifty Greek poets of the different ages of | This hiſtory of the three ages of .co. 


comedy. medy, and their different charaQers, is taken 
+ Interlude of the ſecond. act of the co- in part from the valuable fragments of Pla- 
medy intitled The Acharniens. | tonius. 


lence 
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lence of thoſe ances reached to open impiety, and ſport 
was made equally with men and Gods . Theſe are the features 
by which the greateſt part of the compoſitions of Ariſtophanes will 
be known. In which it may be particularly obſerved, that not the 
leaſt * of praiſe will be found, and therefore certainly no 
trace of flattery or — | 
This licentiouſneſs of the poets, to which in ſome ſort Socrates 
fell a facrifice, at laſt was reſtrained by a law. For the govern- 
ment, which was before ſhared: by all the inhabitants, was now 
confined to a ſettled number of citizens. It was ordered, that no 
man's name ſhould be mentioned on the ſtage ; but poetical ma- 
lignity was not long in finding the ſecret of defeating the pur- 
poſe of the law, and of making themſelves ample compenſation for 
the reſtraint laid upon authors, by the neceſſity of inventing falſe 
names. 'They ſet themſelves to work upon known and real cha- 
raters, ſo that they had now the advantage of giving a more ex- 
quiſite gratification to the vanity of poets, and the malice of ſpec- 
tators. One had the refined pleaſure of ſetting others to guels, 
and the other that of right by naming the maſks. en 
pictures are ſo like, the name is not wanted, no body in- 
ſcribes it. The conſequence of the law, therefore, was nothing 
more than to make that done with delicacy, which was done 
before; and the art, which was expected would be con- 
ed within the limits of duty, was only A tranſgreſſed with 
more ingenuity. Of this Ariſtophanes, who was comprehended 
in this law, gives us good examples in ſome of his poems. Such 
was that which was afterwards called the middle comedy. 

The new comedy, or that which followed, was again an ex- 
cellent refinement, preſcribed by the magiſtrates, who, as they had 
before forbid the uſe of real names, forbad afterwards real ſub- 
jects, and the train of Choruſſes + too much given to abuſe: ſo 
that the poets ſaw themſelves reduced to the neceſſity of bringing 
imaginary names and ſubjects upon the ſtage, which at once pu- 
rified and enriched the theatre; for comedy from that time was 
no longer a fury armed with torches, but a pleaſing and innocent 


mirror of human life, 


It will be ſhewn how and in what ſenſe middle age of the comedy, Platonius ſeems 
this was allowed, to ſay fo. | | 


+ Perhaps the Chorus was forbid in the 
Vol. III. 8 Chacun 
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Chacun peine avec art dans c mene mirair 
Sy vit avec plaifir, au crut” ne iy fies: oor © 
L'avare des premiers rit du tableau fidelle 
D'un avare ſouvent tract ſur fon moadelle”; 
Et mille fors un fat finement exprime 
nm 


The comedy of Menander and Terence is, in proprĩety of ſpeech, 
the fine comedy. I do not repeat all this after ſo many writers but 
juſt to recall it to memory, and to add to what they have faid, 
fomething which have omitted, a. fingular effect of public 
edicts appearing in the ſucceſſive progreſs. of the art. A naked 
ry of poets and of poetry, uch as as has been often given, is a 

ere body without ſoul, unleſs it be enlivened with an account of 
the b birth, progreſs, and perfeRtion of the art, and of the cauſes by 
which they were produced 

VI. To omit nothing effential which concerns this part,, we 
ſhall ſay a word of the Latin comedy. When the arts paſſed from 
Greece to Rome, comedy took its turn among the reſt >. but the 
Romans applied themſelves only to the new ſpecies, without Chorus 
or mers abuſe ; though. perhaps they might have played ſome 
tranflations of the old or the middle 9 for Pliny gives an 
account of one which was repreſented in his on time. But the 
Roman comedy, which was modelled. upon the laſt ſpecies of the 
Greek, hath nevertheleſs its different ages,. according as its authors 
were rough or poliſhed. The pieces of Livius Andronicus +, more 
ancient and lefs refined than choſe of the writers who learned the 
art from him, may be ſaid to compoſe the firſt age, or the old 
Roman comedy and tragedy. To him you muſt join Nevius his 
cotemporary, and Ennius, who lived ſome years after him. The 
ſecond age compriſes Pacuvius, Cecilius, Accius, and Plautus, 
unlefs it ſhall be thought better to reckon Plautus with 5 
to make the third an 3 ht Latin com 

properly be called the new comedy, eſpecially wi afar 
to T0 erence, Mos was the friend of Calle: nd Fd — faithful co- 
x of Menander. 


# Deſpreaux Art Poet. chant. 8. 
+ The year of Rome 514, the firſt year of the 135th Olympiad. 


But 
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But the Romans, without troubling themſelves with this order 
of ſucceſſion, diſtinguiſhed their comedies by the dreſſes ® of the 

yers. The robe, called Pretexta, with large borders of purple, 

ing the formal dreſs of magiſtrates in their dignity, and in the 
each of Gr eln Oe IT 
name to the comedy. This is the fame with that called Trabeata +, 
from Trabea, the dreſs of the conſuls in peace, and the generals 
in triumph. The fecond ſpecies introduced the ſenators not in 
great offices, but as private men; this was called Toges, from Te- 
gata. The laſt ſpecies was named Tabernaria, from the tunic, 
or the common dreſs of the people, or rather from the mean 


houſes which were painted on the ſcene. There is no need of 
from 


mentioning the farces, which took their name and original 
Atella, an ancient town of Campania in Italy, becauſe they dif- 
ferred from the low comedy only by r licentiouſneſs ; nor of 
thoſe which were called Pallzates, from the Greek, à cloak, in 
 whuch the Greek characters were drefied upon the Roman 
becauſe that habit only diſtinguiſhed the nation, not the dignity. or 
character, hike thoſe which been mentioned before. To {ay 
truth, theſe are but trifling diſtinctions; for, as we ſhall ſhew in 
may be more uſefully and judicioufly 
nature of its ſubjects. As to the Ro- 
or had not, reaſon for theſe names, they 
have left us ſo little upon the ſubject which is come down to us, 
that we need not trouble ourſelves with a diſtinction which af- 
fords us no ſolid ſatisfaction. Plautus and Terence, the only 


authors of whom we are in ice, wive 25/2 foller notion. of 
the real nature of their comedy, with reipect at leaſt to their own © 


times, than can be received from names and terms, from which 

we have no real iicati ; 
VII. Not to go too far out of our way, let us return to Ariſto» 

phanes, the only port in whom we can now find the Greek co- 


in ſome 
in forge 
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* Provexte, Togate, Tabimatie. 


4 Suet, 4 Claris Grammar, fays, that C. Ocliſus, librarian to Augultcs, was the author of it. | 
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medy. He is the ſingle writer, whom the violence of time has The Greek 
ſpared, after having burird in darkaeks, and almoſt due ow 

, fo many great men, of whom we have nothing to Ariſto- 

but the names and a few fragments, and ſuch ſlight memorials as Phanes. 
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are ſcarcely ſufficient to defend them againſt the enemies of the 
honour of antiquity ; yet theſe memorials are like the laſt glimmer 
of the ſetting ſun, which ſcarce afford us a weak and fading light : 
yet from this glimmer we muſt endeavour to collect rays of ſuffi- 
cient ſtrength to form a picture of the Greek comedy approach- 
ing as near as poſſible to the truth. | | 
Of the perſonal character of Ariſtophanes little is known ; what 
account we can give of it, muſt therefore be had from his come- 
dies, It can ſcarcely be ſaid with certainty of what country he 
was: the invectives of his enemies ſo often called in queſtion his 
qualification as a citizen, that they have made it doubtful. Some 
faid, he was of Rhodes, others of a, a little iſland in the 
neighbourhood, and all agreed, that he was a ſtranger. As to 
himſelf, he ſaid that he was the ſon of Philip, and born in the 
Cydathenian quarter ; but he confeſſed that ſome of his fortune 
was in Egena, which was probably the original ſeat of his family. 
He was, however, formally declared a citizen of Athens, upon 
evidence, whether good or bad, upon a deciſive judgment, and 
this for having made his judges 2 by an application of a ſaying 
of Telemachus *, of which this is the ſenſe: I am, as my mother 
tells me, the ſen of Philip ; for my own part, I know little of the 
matter, for what child knows his own father? This piece of merri- 
ment did him as much good, as Archias received from the oration 
of Cicero +, who ſaid that that poet was a Roman citizen. An 
honour which, if he had not inherited by birth, he deſerved for 
his genius. * £7 £34 
Ariſtophanes + flouriſhed in the age of the great men of Greece, 
icularly of Socrates and Euripides, both of which he outlived. 
e made a great figure during the whole Peloponefian war, not 
merely as a comic poet by whom the people were diverted, but 
as the cenſor of the government, as a man kept in pay by the 
ſtate to reform it, and almoſt to act the part of the arbitrator of 
the public. A particular account of his comedies will beſt let us 
into his perſonal character as a poet, and into the nature of his 
nius, which is what we are moſt intereſted to know. It will, 
owever, not be amiſs to prepoſſeſs our readers a little by the 


em 


Homer, Odyſſey. | t In the 25th year of the Olympiad, 437 


I Orat. pro Archia poeta. before our æra, and 317 of the foundation 
| of Rome. 


judgments 
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judgments that had been paſſed upon him by the critics of our 


own time, without forgetting ane of the ancients that deſerves 
great reſpect. * | | 

VIII. Ariſtophanes, ſays father Rapin, is not exact in the Ariſtophanes 
* contrivance of his fables; his fiftions are not probable ; he 2 and 
brings real characters upon the ſtage too coarſely and too openly. - 
© Socrates, whom he ridicules ſo much in his plays, had a more 
« delicate turn of burleſque than himſelf, and had his merriment 
* without his impudence. It is true, that Ariſtophanes wrote 
« amidſt the confuſion and licentiouſneſs of the old comedy, and 
* he was well acquainted with the humour of the Athenians, to 
* whom uncommon merit always gave diſguſt, and therefore he 
made the eminent men of his time the ſubject of his merriment. ; 
Fut the too great deſire which he had to delight the people by LE 
* expoling worthy characters upon the ſtage, made him at the 7 5 * 
«« ſame time an unworthy man; and the turn of his genius to ri- 
s dicule was disfigured: and corrupted by the indelicacy and out- 
© rageouſneſs of his manners. After all, his pleaſantry confiſts 
* chiefly in new coined puffy language. The diſh of twenty- 
e fix ſyllables, which he gives in his laſt ſcene of his Female Ora- 
* tors, would pleaſe few taſtes in our days. His language is ſome- 
* times obſcure, perplexed and vulgar, and his frequent play with 
« words, his oppoſitions of contradictory terms, his mixture of 
* tragic and comic, of ſerious and burleſque, are all flat, and his 
«« jocularity, if you examine it to the bottom, is all falſe. Me- 
nander js diverting in a more elegant manner, his ſtyle is pure, 
© clear, elevated, and natural, he perſuades like an orator, and 
« inſtructs like a philoſopher; and if we may venture to judge 
« upon the fragments which remain, it appears: that his pictures 
of civil life are pleafing, that he makes every one ſpeak ac- 
«* cording to his character, that every man may apply his pictures 
of life to himſelf, becauſe he always follows nature, and feels 
« for the perſonages which he brings upon the ſtage. _ To con- 
« clude, Plutarch, in his compariſon of theſe authors, ſays, that 
the muſe of Ariſtophanes is an abandoned proſtitute, and that 
« of Menander a modeſt woman.” | ; 

It is evident that this whole character is taken from Plutarch. Let 
us now go on with this remark of father Rapin, fince we have 
already ſpoken of the Latin comedy, of which he gives us a 
deſcription. | 44 

40 With , 
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With reſpect to the two Latin comic poets, Plautus is inge- 
* nious in his deſigns, happy in his conceptions, and fruitful of 
invention. He has, however, according to Horace, ſome low 
jocularities, and thoſe ſmart ſayings, which made the vulgar 
laugh, made him be pitied by men of higher taſte. It is true, 
< that ſome of his jeſts are extremely good, but others likewiſe 
are very bad. To this every man is expoſed, who is too much 
« determined to make ſallies of merriment ; endeavour to 
* raiſe that laughter by hyperboles, which would not ariſe by a 


_« juſt repreſentation of things. Plautus is not quite fo regular as 


* Terence in the ſcheme of his deſigns, or in the diſtribution of 
* his acts, but he is more {imple in his plot; for the fables of 


Terence are commonly complex, as may be ſeen in his Andrea, 


* which contains two amours. It was i ed as a fault to Te- 
* rence, that, to bring more action upon the ſtage, he made one 
Latin comedy out of two Greek; but then Terence unravels 
« his plot more naturally than Plautus, which Plautus did more 
« naturally than Ariſtophanes ; and though Cæfar calls Terence 
« but one half of Menander, becauſe, though he had ſoftneſs and 


- « delicacy, there was in him ſome want of ſprightlineſs and ſtre ; 


yet he has written in a manner ſo and fo judicious, x 
© tho he was then only a copy, he is now an original. No author 
© has ever had a more exact ſenſe of pure nature. Of Cecilias, 
<« ſince we have only a few fragments, I ſhall fay nothing. All 


that we know of him, is what is told us by Varrus, that he was 


& happy in the choice of ſubjects. 

Rapin omits many others for the ſame reaſon, that we have 
not enough of their works to ify us for judges. While we 
are upon this ſubject, it will not diſpleaſe the reader to ſee 
here what that critic's opinion is of Lopes de Vega and Moliere. 
It will appear, that, with reſpect to Lopes de Vega, he is rather 
too profuſe of praiſe; that in ing of Moliere, he is too parſi- 


monious. This piece will, however, be of uſe to our deſign 


when we ſhall examine to the bottom what it is that ought to make 
the character of _— „ 

« No man has ever had a greater genius for Lopes 
* de Vega the Spaniard. He had a fertility of wit, joined with 
«© great beauty of conception, and a wonderful readineſs of com- 
« poſition ; for he has written more than three hundred comedies, 
«« His name alone gave reputation to his pieces; for his 


4 tion was ſo well eſtabliſhed, that a work, which came from his 
« hands, 
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« hands, was ſure to claim the approbation of the public. He 
< ha#s wind too extenſive to be ſubjected to rules, or reftrained 
e by limits. For that reaſon he gave himſelf up to his own ge- 
6 nas, on which he could always depend with confidence. 
« When be wrote, he conſulted no other laws than the taſte of 
ce his auditors, and regulated his manner more by the ſucceſs of 
« his work than by the rules of reaſon; Thus 1 on 
« ſcruples of unity, and all the ſuperſtition of probability.” 
is certainly not ſaid with a deſign to 2 
nected with that which immediately follows.) But as for the 
moſt rt, he endeavours at too much jocularity, and carries 
1 to too much refinement : his conceptions are often 
© rather happy than juſt, and rather wild than fatural; for, by 
— merriment too far, it becomes too nice to be true, 


* and his beauties looſe their power of fuikiag by deing too de- 
* licate and acute.” 

* Among us, nobody has carried_ ridicule in comedy fanher: 
2 than Molicre. Our ancient comic writers: brought no characters 
ee than fervants, to make ſport: upon the theatre; but we 
«© are diverted upon the theatre — dy marquiſes and 

people of quality. Others have exhibited in comedy no ſpecies 
of life above that of a citizen; but Moliere ſhews us all Paris, 
"nd thy: Court: He is the only mam uno us, who has laid 

open thoſe features of nature by whick he has exactly marked, 
« and may be accurately known. The beauties of his pictures 
« are ſo natural, that they are felt by perſons of the leaſt diſcern- 
« ment, and his power of pleaſantry received half its force from 


« his 

r and like wiſe the moſt ſingular character that has 
& ever upon the ſtage : but the diſpoſition of his come- 
« gies 18 ways defective fome way or another. This is all which 
«« we can obſerve in general upon comedy.” 

Such are the thoughts of one of the moſt refined judges of 
works of genius, from which, though they are not all oraculous, 
ſome advantages may be drawn, as they always make ſome * 
proaches to truth. ä 

Madame Dacier *, having her mind full of the merit of Ariſto- 
1 expreſſes herſelf in this manner: W 


— — —— — 


\ Preface to Plutus. Paris, 1684. 


r of copying. His Miſanthrope is, in my opinion, the 


Plutarch's 
ſentiment 
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* more diſcernment than him, in finding out the ridiculous, nor 
* a more ingenious manner of ſhewing it to others, His remarks 
are natural and eaſy, and, what very rarely can be found, with 
<< great copiouſneſs he has great delicacy. To ſay all at once, the 
< Attic wit, of which the ancients ſuch boaſt, appears more 
** in Ariſtophanes than in any other that I know of in antiquity. 
„But what is moſt of all to be admired in him is, that he is 
always ſo much maſter of the ſubje& before him, that, without 
dc _ any violence to himſelf, he finds a way to introduce na- 
y _ which at firſt appeared moſt diſtant from his 
<< purpoſe, and even the moſt quick and unexpected of his deſul- 
** tory fallies appear the nec conſequence of the foregoing 
< incidents. This is that art which ſets the dialogues of Plato 
<< above imitation, which we muſt conſider as ſo many dramatic 
<<. pieces, which are equally entertaining by the action and by the 
te dialogue. The ſtyle of Ariſtophanes is no leſs pleaſing than his 
* fancy; for, beſides its clearneſs, its vigour, and its ſweetneſs, 
* there is in it a certain harmony ſo delightful to the car, that 
there is no pleaſure to that of reading it. When he applies 
* himſelf to vulgar mediocrity of ſtyle, he deſcends on 
** meanneſs : when he attempts the ſublime, he is elevated with- 
** out obſcurity ; and no man has ever had the art of blending all 
* the different kinds of writing ſo equally together, After having 
“ ſtudied all that is left us of Grecian learning, if we have not 
* read Ariſtophanes, we cannot yet know all the charms and 
“ beauties of that language. : 
IX. This is a pompous elogium : but let us ſuſpend our opi 
nion, and hear of Plutarch, who, being an ancient, well : of 


-upon Arit®- ſerves our attention, at leaſt after we have heard the moderns 


hanes 


enander. before him. This is then the ſum of his judgment concerning 


Ariſtophanes and Menander. To Menander he gives the pre- 
ference, without allowing much competition. He Sbjes to Ari- 
ſtophanes, that he carries all his thoughts beyond nature, that he 
writes rather to the crowd than to men of character, that he affects 
a ſtyle obſcure and licentious, tragical, pompous, and mean, ſome- 
times ſerious, and ſometimes Judicrous, even to puerility ; that he 
makes none of his perſonages ſpeak according to any diſtin cha- 
racer, ſo that in his 1 ſon cannot be known from the father, 


the citizen from the boor, the hero from the ſhopkeeper, or the 
divine from the ſerving-man. Whereas the diction of Menander, 
which is always uniform and pure, is very juſtly adapted to diffe- 


rent 
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rent characters, riſing when it is neceſſary to vigorous and ſprightly 
comedy, yet without tranſgreſſing the proper limits, or loſing 
ſight of nature, in which Menander, ſays Plutarch, has attaine 
a perfection to which no other writer has arrived. For, what 


their turns 
nature, or its 


his poetry, fays 


ways to be read, and always to pleaſe. His irreſiſti 
perſuaſion, and the bo 5 mnans which he has had of being t 
maſter of lan Greece, ſufficiently ſhews the deli 
neſs of his ſtyle. Upon this article of Menander, Plutarch d | 
not know how to make an end: he ſays, that he is the delight of 
philoſophers. fatigued. with ſtudy ; that they uſe his works as a 
meadow enamelled with flowers, where a purer air gratifies the 
. ſenſe; that, notwithſtanding the powers of the other comic poets of 
Athens, Menander has always been confidered as g 2 
peculiar to himſelf, drawn from the ſame waters that gave birth 
to Venus. That, on the contrary, the falt of Ariſtophanes is bitter, 
keen, coarſe, and corroſive ; that one cannot tell whether his dex- 
terity, which has been ſo much boaſted, conſiſts not more in the cha- 
racters than in the expreſſion, for he is charged with playing often 
upon words, with Reding antithetical alluſions; that he has 


ſpoiled the copies which he endeavoured to take after nature; that 
* _ his plays is wickedneſs, and fimplicity, brutiſhneſs ; = 
OL. III. T. $ 


— — 
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his jocularity ought to raiſe hiſſes rather than laughter; that his 


amours have more impudence than gaiety; and that he has not ſo. 
much written for men of underſtanding, as for minds blackened - 


with envy and corrupted with debauchery. 


The juſtiica- X. After ſuch a character there ſeems no need of going further, 


tion of Ariſto- 


phanes. 


and one would think that it would be better to bury for ever the 
memory of ſo hateful a writer, that makes us ſo poor a recom- 
penſe for the loſs of Menander who cannot be recalled. But, with- 
out ſhewing any mercy to the indecent or malicious fallies of Ari- 
ſtophanes, any more than to Plautus his imitator, or at leaſt the 
inheritor of his genius, may it not be allowed us to do, with reſpect 
to him, what, if I miſtake not, Lucretius * did to Ennius from 
whoſe muddy verſes he gathered jewles ? Enni de flercore gemmas. 
Befides, we muſt not believe that Plutarch, who lived more 
than four ages after Menander, and more than five after Ariſto- 
2 has paſſed ſo exact a judgment upon both, but that it may 
fit to re-examine it. Plato, the cotemporary of Ariſtophanes, 
thought very differently, at leaſt of his genius, for, in his piece 
called the Entertainment, he gives that poet a diſtinguiſhed place, 
and makes him ſpeak, according to his character, with Socrates 
himſelf; from which by the way it is apparent, that this dialogue 
of Plato was compoſed before the time that Ariſtophanes wrote 
his Clouds againſt Socrates. Plato is likewiſe ſaid to have ſent a 
copy of Ariſtophanes to Dionyſius the Tyrant, with advice to read 
it diligently, if he would attain a complete judgment of the ſtate 
of the Athenian blic. 
Many other * 10m have thought, that they might depart ſome- 
what from the opinion of Plutarch. Friſchlinus, for example, 
one of the commentators upon Ariſtophanes, though he juſtly 
allows his taſte to be leſs pure than that of Menander, has yet 
undertaken his defence againſt the outrageous cenſure of the ancient 
critic. In the firſt place, he condemns without mercy his ribaldry 
and obſcenity. But this part, ſo worthy of contempt, and written 
only for the lower people, according to the remark of Boivin, bad 
as it is, after all is not the chief part which is left of Ariſtophanes. 
I will not fay with Friſchlinus, that Plutarch ſeems in this to 
contradict himſelf, and in reality commends the poet, when he 
accuſes him of having adapted his language to the ſtage ; by the 


F WY 


» Brumoy has miſtaken Lucretius for Virgil. 
| . 
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ſtage, in this place, he meant the theatre of farces, on which low 
mirth and buffoonry was exhibited. . This plea of Friſchlinus is 
a mere cavil; and though the 2 had obtained his end, which 
was to divert a corrupted populace, he would not have been leſs 
a bad man, nor leſs a deſpicable poet, notwithſtanding the excuſe 
of his defender. To be able in the higheſt degree to divert fools 
and libertines, will not make a poet: it is not, therefore, by this 
defence that we muſt juſtify the character of Ariſtophanes. The 
depraved taſte of the crowd, who once drove away Cratinus and 
his company, becauſe the ſcenes had not low enough 
for their taſte, will not juſtify Ariſtophanes, fince Menander 
found a way of changing the taſte by giving a ſort of comedy, not 
indeed ſo modeſt as Plutarch repreſents it, but leſs licentious than 
before. Nor is Ariſtophanes better juſtified by the reaſon which 
he himſelf offers, when he ſays, that he exhibited debauchery upon 
the ſtage, not to corrupt the morals, but to mend them. The 
ſight of groſs faults is rather a poiſon than a remedy. | 

The apologiſt has forgot one reaſon, which appears to me eſſen- 
tial to a juſt account. As far as we can judge by appearance, 
Plutarch had in his hands all the plays of Ariſtophanes, which 
were at leaſt fifty in number. In theſe he ſaw more licentiouſneſs 
than has come to our hands, though in the eleven that are ſtill _ 
remaining, there is much more than could be wiſhed. | 

Plutarch cenſures him in the ſecond place for playing upon 
words; and againſt this charge Friſchlinus defends him with leſs 
ſkill. It is impoſſible to exemplify this in French. But after all, 
this part is ſo little, that it deſerved not fo ſevere a reprehenſion, 
eſpecially ſince amongſt thoſe ſayings, there are ſome ſo miſ- 
chievouſly malignant, that they became proverbial, at leaſt by the 
ſting of their malice, if not by the delicacy of their wit. One 
example will be ſufficient : ſpeaking of the tax-gatherers, or 
the exciſe-men of Athens, he cruſhes , Bu at once by obſerving, 
non quod eſſent Tewa), ſed api, The word lamiæ ſignified 
walking ſpirits, which, according to the vulgar notion, devoured 
men; this makes the ſpirit of the farcaſm againſt the tax- - 
gatherers, This cannot be rendered in our language; but if any 
— as good had been ſaid in France on the like occaſion, it 
would have laſted too long, and, like many other ſayings amongſt us, 
been too well received. The beſt is, that Plutarch himſelf confeſſes 
that it was extremely applauded, . We ſhall meet with other 
examples as we proceed in the comedies. | 

IN | The 
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The third charge is, a mixture of tragic and comic ſtyle. This 
accuſation is certainly true; Ariſtophanes often gets into the 
buſkin : but we muſt examine upon what occaſion. He does 
not take upon him the character of a tragic writer; but, havi 
remarked that his trick of parody was always well reccived by 
people who liked to laugh at that for which they had been juſt 
weeping, he is e uſing the fame craft; and there is ſcarce 
any tragedy or ftriking paſſage known by memory by the Athe2 
nians, which he does not turn into merriment, by throwing” ovet 
it a dreſs of ridicule and burlefque, which is done ſometimes by 
changing or tranſpofing the words, and ſometimes by an unexpected 
application of the whole ſentence. -- Theſe are the ſhreds of tra- 
gedy, in which he arrays the comic muſe, to make her ſtill more 
comic. Cratinus had before done the fame thing; and we know 
that he made a comedy called Uſyſes, to burleſque Homer and his 
Odyſſey ; which ſhews, that the wits and the poets are, with reſpect 
to one another, much the fame at all times, and that it was at 
Athens as here. I will prove this ſyſtem-by facts, particularly with 
reſpect to the merriment of Ariſtophanes upon our three ce- 
lebrated tragedians. This being the cafe, the mingled ſtyle of 
Ariſto will, perhaps, not deſerve fo much cenſure as Plu- 
tarch vented. We have no need of the Traveſty of Virgil, nor 
the parodies of our on time, nor of the Lutrin of Boileau, to 
ſhew us that this medley may have its merit upon particular oc- - 
caſions. | 28 ä 
The ſame may be faid in general of his obſcurity, his mean- 
neſſes, and his high flights, and of all the ſeeming inequality of 
ſtyle, which puts Plutarch in a rage. Theſe cenſures can never 
be juſt upon -a poet, whoſe ſtyle has always been allowed to be 
ectly Attic, and of an Atticiſm which made him extremely de- 
lightful to the lovers of the Athenian taſte, Plutarch, perhaps, 
rather means to blame the Choruſſes, of which the language is 
ſometimes elevated, ſometimes burleſque, always very tical, 
and therefore in appearance not ſuitable to comedy. But the Cho- 
rus, which had been borrowed from tragedy, was then all the 
faſhion, particularly for pieces of ſatire, and Ariſtophanes admitted 
them like the other poets of the old, and perhaps of the middle 
comedy; whereas Menander ſuppreſſed them, not ſo much in com- 
pliance with his own judgment, as in obedience to the public edicts. 
It is not, therefore, this mixture of tragic and comic that will place 


Ariſtophanes below Menander, 7 2 
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or! 


kind 


lows that of government. Thus the republican raillery, particu- 
larly of the age which we are now conſidering, muſt have been 
— than that of the age which followed it, for the fame 
on, that Horace is more delicate, and Lucilius more pointed. 
A dith of ſatire was always a delicious treat to human — ; 
but that diſh was differently ſeaſoned, as the manners were po- 
liſhed more or leſs. By poliſhed manners I mean that good breed- 
ing, that art of reſerve and ſelf-reſtraint, which is the conſequence 


dependance. If one was to determine the preference due to 


one of thoſe kinds of pleaſantry, of which both have their value, 
there would not need a moment's heſitation, every voice would join 
| | in 
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in favour of the ſofter, yet without contempt of that which is 
rough. Menander will, therefore, be preferred, but Ariſtophanes 
will not be deſpiſed, eſpecially ſince he was the firſt who-quitted 
that wild practice of ſatiriſing at liberty right or wron by a 
comedy of another caſt made way for the manner o Menander, 
more agreeable yet, and leſs dangerous. There is yet another 
diſtinQign d to be made between the acrimony of the one, and the 
ſoftneſs of the other; the works of the one are acrimonious, and 
of the other ſoft, becauſe the one exhibited perſonal, and the 
other general characters; which leaves us ſtill at liberty to exa- 
mine, if theſe different deſigns might not be A with equal 
delicacy. . 

We ſhall m this by a view of the particulars; z in this place 
we ſay only that the reigning taſte, or the love of ſtriking likeneſſes, 
might juſtify Ariſtophanes for having turned, as Plutarch cy 
art into malignity, ſimplicity into brutality, merriment into farce, 
and amour into impudence ; if in any age a poet could be excuſed 
for painting public folly and vice in their true co 

There is a motive of intereſt at the bottom which diſpoſed 
Elian, Plutarch, and many others, to condemn this poet without 
appeal. Socrates, who is ſaid to have been deſtroyed by a poetical 
attack, at the inſtigation of two wretches &, has too many friends 
among good men, to have pardon granted to ſo horrid . crime, 
This has filled them with an implacable hatred againſt Ariſto- 
phanes, which is mingled with the = of — ſpirit 
wherever it comes, more dangerous ay as common 
enemy will confeſs ſome good — in adverſary erſary; but a 
philoſopher, made partial by philoſophy, is never at reſt till he has 
totally deſtroyed him who has hurt the moſt tender part of his 
heart ; that is, has diſturbed him in his adherence to ſome cha- 
rafter, which, like that of Socrates, takes poſſeſſion of the mind. 
The mind is the freeſt of man, and the moſt tender of its 
liberties : poſſeſſions, life, and reputation, may be in another's 
power, but opinion is always independant.” If any man can 
obtain that gentle influence, by which he ingratiates himſelf with 
the underſtanding, and makes a ſect in a commonwealth, his fol- 


— — » 


® It is not certain, that Ariftophanes did the Chad, acculed him publicly of impict. 
procure the death of Socrates : but, how- We ſhall ſpeak of this in the introduction 
ever, he is certainly criminal for having, in of that comedy, 


I | lowers 
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lowers will ſacrifice themſelves for him, and nobody will he par- 
doned, that dares to attack him juſtly or unjuſtly, becauſe that 
truth, real or imaginary, which he maintained, is now become an 
idol. Time will do nothing for the extinction of this hatred ; it 
will be propagated from age to age; and there is no hope that 
Ariſtophanes will ever be treated with tenderneſs by the diſciples 
of Plato, who made Socrates his hero. Every body elſe may, per- 
haps, confeſs, that Ariſtophanes, though in one inſtance a bad 
man, may nevertheleſs be a good poet; but diſtinctions, like theſe, 
will not be admitted by prejudice and paſſion, and one or other 
dictates all characters, whether good or bad. | "A 
As I add my own reaſons, ſuch as they are, for or againſt 
Ariſtophanes, to thoſe of Friſchlinus his defender, I muſt not 
omit one thing, which he-has and which, perhaps, with- 
out taking in the reſt, put Plutarch out of humour, which is that 
perpetual farce which goes through all the comedies of Ariſto- 
hanes, like the character of Harlequin on the Italian theatre. 
What kind of perſonages are clouds, frogs, waſps, and birds? 
Plutarch, uſed to a comic ſtage of a very different appearance, muſt 
bave thought them ſtrange things; and yet ſtranger muſt they ap- 
pear to us, who have à newer kind of comedy, with which the 
Greeks were unacquainted. This is what our poet may be charged 
with, and what may be beyond refutation. This charge 
compriſes all the reſt, „ NNN to juſtify 
him. It would be of no uſe to fay, that Ariſtophanes wrote for 
an age that required ſhews which filled the- eye, and groteſque 
paintings in fatirical performances; that the crowds of ſpectators, 
which ſometimes neglected Cratinus to throng Ariſtophanes, obliged 
him more and more to comply with the ruling taſte, leſt he ſhould 
loſe the public favour by pictures more delicate and leſs ſtriking ; 
that in a ſtate, where it was conſidered as policy to lay open every 
thing that had the appearance of ambition, ſingularity, or knavery, - , 
comedy was become a haranguer, a reformer, and a 1 
cCounſellor, from whom the people learned to take care of their 
moſt valuable intereſts; and that this comedy, in the attempt to 
lead and to pleaſe the people, claimed a right to the ſtrongeſt 
touches of eloquence, and had likewiſe the power of perſonal 
painting, peculiar to herſelf. All theſe reaſons and many others 
would —_ immediately, and my mouth would be ſtopped 
with a fingle word, with which every body would agree : my an- 
tagoniſt would tell me, that ſuch an age was to be pitied, and 
| : Paſſing 
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paſſing on from age to age, till he came to our own, he would 
conclude flatly, that we are the only rs of common ſenſe ; 
a determination with which the French -are too much reproached, 
and which overthrows all the prejudice in favour of antiquity. 
At the ſight of ſo many happy touches, which one cannot help 
admiring in Ariſtophanes, a man might, perhaps, be inclined to 
lament that ſuch a genius was thrown into an age of fools: but 
what age has been without them ? And have not we ourſelves 
reaſon to fear, left poſterity ſhould judge of Moliere and his age, 
as we judge of Ari ? Menander altered the taſte, and was 
applauded in Athens ; but it was after Athens was changed. Te- 
rence imitated him at Rome, and obtained the preference over 
Plautus, though Cæſar called him but a demi-Menander, becauſe 
he appears to want that ſpirit and vivacity which he calls the vis 
comica. We are now weary of the manner of Menander and Te- 
- rence, and leave them for Moliere, who like a new ſtar in a 
new courſe. Who can anſwer, that -in Len an interval of time as 
has paſt between theſe four writers, there will not ariſe another au- 
thor, or another taſte, that may bring Moliere, in his turn, into 
neglect ? Without going further, our neighbours, the Engliſh, 
think that he wants force and fire. Whether they are right, or 
no, is another queſtion ; all that I mean to advance is, that we are 
to fix it as a concluſion, that comic authors muſt grow obſolete 
with the modes of life, if we admit any one age, or any one 
climate, for the ſovereign rule of taſte; But let us talk with more 
exaQneſs, and endeavour by an exact analyſis to find out what 
there is in comedy, whether of Ari and Plautus, of Me- 
nander and Terence, of Moliere and his rivals, which is never 
obſolete, and muſt pleaſe all ages and all nations. 
—— kable NI. I now ſpeak particularly of comedy; for we muſt obſerve, 
between the that between that and other works of literature, eſpecially trage- 
late of come- dy, there is an effential difference, which the enemies of an- 
works of ge. 1 8 not underſtand, and which I ſhall endeavour palpably 
nius, with re- . | 
3 All works ſhew the age in which they are uced; they car 
its ſtamp upon them; Thy manners of the — are impreſſed by 
indelible marks. If it be allowed, that the beſt of paſt times 
were rude in compariſon with ours, the cauſe of the ancients is 
decided againſt them ; and the want of politeneſs, with which their 
works are charged in our days, muſt be generally confeſſed, Hi- 
ſtory alone ſeems to claim exemption from this accuſation. _ 
* 
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body will dare to ſay of Herodotus or Thueydides, of Livius or 
Tacitus, that which has been faid without ſcruple of Homer and 
the ancient poets. The reaſon is, that hiſtory takes the neareſt 
way to its purpoſe, and gives the characters and practices of nations, 
be they 5 they will; it has no dependance upon its ſubject, 
and offers nothing to examination, but the art of the narrative. 
An hiſtory of China well written, would pleaſe a Frenchman as 
well as one of France. It is otherwiſe with mere works of ge- 
nius, they depend upon their ſubjects, and conſequently” upon the 
characters and the practices of the times in which they were 
written; this at leaſt is the light in which more beheld. This 
rule of judgment is not equitable; for, as I have ſaid over and 
over, all the orators and the poets are painters, and merely pain- 
ters. They exhibit nature as it is before them, influenced by the 
accidents of education, which, without changing it intirely, yet give 
it, in different ages and climates, a different ap ; we 
make their ſucceſs depend in a great degree upon their ſubject, 
that is, upon circumſtances which We meaſure by the circum- 
ſtances . own days. 1 this prejudice, oratory 
depends more upon its ſubject than hiſtory, and poetry yet more 
than oratory. Our times, therefore, ſhew more regard to Hero- 
dotus and Suetonius, than to Demoſthenes and Cicero, and more 
to all theſe than to Homer or Virgil. Of this prejudice, there 
are regular gradations ; and to come back to the point which we 
have left, we ſhew, for the ſame imperceptible reaſon; leſs regard 
to tragic poets than to others. The reaſon is, that the ſubject of 
their paintings are more examined than the art. Thus comparing 
'the Achilles and * on es of Euripides, with thoſe of Racine, we 
drive them off the „without conſidering that Racine's heros 
will be driven off, in a future age, if the ſame rule of judgment 
be followed, and one time be meaſured by another. 3 

Yet tragedy having the paſſions for its object, is not wholly 
expoſed to the caprice of our taſte, which would make our 'own 
manners the rule of human kind; for the paſſions of Grecian 
heros are often dreſſed in external modes of appearance that diſguſt 
us, yet they break through the veil when they are ſtrongly marked, 
as we cannot deny them to be in Eſchylus, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides. The eſſence then gets the better of the circumſtance, The 
paſſions are the eſſenoe, and the manners are the circumſtance. 
The paſſions of Greece and France do not ſo much differ by the 
particular characters of particular ages, as they agree by the parti- 

Vol. III. 17. U cipation 
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cipation of that which belongs to the ſame paſſion in all ages: 
Our three 'tragic poets will, therefore, get clear by ſuffering only a 
little ridicule, which falls directly upon their times; but theſe times 
and themſelves will be well recompenſed by the admiration which 
their art will irreſiſtibly inforce. | | 

Comedy is in a more lamentable ſituation; for, not only its ob- 
ject is the ridiculous, which, though in reality always the ſame, 
is ſo dependant on cuſtom as to change its appearance with time, 
and with place; but the art of a comic writer is, to lay hold 
ol that ſpecies of the ridiculous which will catch the ſpectators 
of the preſent hour, without regard to futurity. But, though co- 
medy has attained its end, and diverted the pit, for which it was 
written ; if it goes down to poſterity, it is in a new world, where 
it is no longer known ; it becomes there quite a foreigner, becauſe 
there are no longer the ſame originals, nor the ſame ſpeci | 
the ridiculous, nor the ſame ſpectators, but a ſet of mercileſs readers, 
who complain that they are tired with it, though it once filled 
Athens, Rome, or Paris, with merriment. This poſition is general, 
and compriſes all poets and all ages. To ſay all at once, comedy 
is the flave of its ſubject, and of the n N ; tragedy is not 
ſubject to the ſame degree of ſlavery, becauſe the ends of the two 
ſpecies of poetry are different. For this reaſon, if we ſuppoſe that 
in all ages there are critics who meaſure every thing by the ſame 
rule, it will follow, that if the comedy of Ariſtophanes be become 
obſolete, that of Menander likewiſe, after having delighted Athens, 
and revived again at Rome, at laſt ſuffered by the force of time. 
The muſe of Moliere has almoſt made both of them otten, 
and would ſtill be walking the ſtage, if the deſire of novelty did 
not in time make us weary of that which we have too frequently 
admired. 

Thoſe who have endeavoured to render their judgment inde- 
pendant upon manners and cuſtoms, and of ſuch men there have 
been always ſome, have not judged ſo ſeverely either of times, 
or of writers; they have diſcovered, that a certain reſemblance 
runs through all poliſhed ages, which are alike in eſſential things, 
and differ only in external manners, which, if we except religion, 
are things of indifference ; that wherever there is genius, polite- 
- neſs, liberty, or plenty, there prevails an exact and delicate taſte, 
which, however hard to be exprefled, is felt by thoſe that were 
born to feel it ; that Athens, the inventreſs of all the arts, the mo- 


ther firſt of the Roman and then of general taſte, * 
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of ſtupid ſavages; that the Athenian and Auguſtan ages having 


always been conſidered as times that enjoyed a particular privi- 


lege of excellence, though we may diſtinguiſh the good authors 


from the bad, as in our own days, yet we ought to ſuſpend the 


vehemence of criticiſm, and proceed with caution and timidity be- 
fore we paſs ſentence * times and writers, whoſe good taſte has 
been univerſally applauded. 
poſed them to pauſe; they have endeavoured to diſcover the ori- 
inal of taſte, and have found that there is not only a ſtable and 
1mmutable beauty, as there is a common underſtanding in all times 
and places, which is never obſolete; but there is another kind of 
beauty, ſuch as we are now treating, which depends upon times 
and places, and is therefore changeable. - Such is the imper- 
fection of every thing below, that one mode of beauty is ne- 
ver found without a mixture of the other, and from theſe two 
blended together reſults what is called the taſte of an age. I am 
now ſpeaking of an age {prightly and polite, an age which leaves 
works for a long time behind it, an age which is unitated or cri- 
ticized when ref have thrown it out of fight. 
* this inconteſtable principle, which ſuppoſes a beauty uni- 
. abſolute, and a Deny likewiſe re — and particular, 
which are mingled through one work in very different proportions, it 
is eaſy to give an account of the contrary judgments paſt on Ariſto- 
phanes. If we conſider him only with reſpect to the beautics, which, 
though they do not pleaſe us, delighted the Athenians, we ſhall con- 
demn him at once, though even this ſort of beauty may ſome- 
times have its original in univerfal beauty carried to extravagance. 


Inſtead of commending him for being able to give merriment to 


the maſt refined nation of thoſe days, proceed to place 
that people, with all their atticifm, in the rank of whom 
we take upon us to degrade becauſe they have no other qualifica- 


tions but innocence and plain underſtanding. But have not we 


likewiſe amidſt our more poliſhed manners, beauties merely fa- 
ſhionable, which make part of our writings as of the writings 
of former times; beauties of which our ſelf-love now makes us 


fond, but which, perhaps, will diſguſt our grandſons ? Let us 


be more equitable, let us leave this relative beauty to its real 
value more or leſs in every age: or, if we muſt paſs judgment 
upon it, let us ſay that theſe touches in Ariſtophanes, Menander, 


and Moliere, were well ſtruck off in their own time; but, that 


comparing them with true 9 that part of Ariſtophanes was 
2 


a co- 


This obvious . conſideration has diſ-— 


Tragedy 
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2 colouring too ſtrong, that of Menander was too weak, and that 
of Moliere was a peculiar varniſh formed of one and the other, 
which, without being an imitation, is itſelf inimitable, yet de- 
pending upon time, which will efface it by degrees, as our notions, 
which are every day changing, ſhall receive a ſenſible alteration. 
Much of this has already happened ſince the time of Moliere, 
who, if he was now to come again, muſt take a new road. 

With reſpect to unalterable beauties, of which comedy admits 
much fewer than tragedy, when they are the ſubject of our conſide- 
ration, we muſt not too eaſily ſet Ariſtophanes and Plautus below 
Menander and Terence. We may properly heſitate with Boileau, 
whether we ſhall prefer the French comedy to the Greek and La- 
tip. Let us only give, like him, the great rule for pleaſing in all 
ages, and the key by which all the difficulties in paſſing judgment 
may be opened. This rule and this key are nothing elſe but the 
ultimate deſign of the comedy. 


Etudiez la caur, & connoiſſez la ville 

Lune & J autre eſt toujours en modeles fertile. 
Ceft par- ld que Moliere illuſtrant ſes ecrits 
Peut-ttre de ſon art. eũt remporte le prix, 

Si moins ami du peuple en ſes doctes peintures 
Il welt point fait ſouvent grimacer ſes figures, 
Quitte pour le bouffon Fagreable & le fin, 
Et ſans honte d Terence allie Tabarin.* 


In truth, Ariſtophanes and Plautus united buffoonery and de- 
licacy in a greater degree than Moliere; and for this they may 
be blamed. That which then pleaſed at Athens, and at Rome, 
was a tranſitory beauty, which had not ſufficient foundation in 
truth, and therefore the taſte changed. But, if we condemn 
thoſe ages for this, what age ſhall we ſpare? Let us refer every 
thing to permanent and univerſal taſte, and we ſhall find in Arifto- 

anes at leaſt as much to commend as cenſure. 

XII. But before we go on to his works, it may be allowed to 


more uniform make ſome reflections upon tragedy and comedy. Tragedy, though 


than comedy 


"different according to the difference of times and writers, is uni- 
form in its nature, being founded upon the paſſions which never 
change. With comedy it is otherwiſe. Whatever difference there is 


—_— 


„ Boileau Art, Poet, chant, 3. | 
between 
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between Eſchylus,. Sophocles, and Euripides, between - Corneille 
and Racine, between the French. and the Greeks, it will not be 
found ſufficient to conſtitute more than one ſpecies of tragedy. 
The works of thoſe great maſters are, in ſome PEN. like the 
ſea-nymphs, of whom Ovid ſays, That their faces were not 
e the ſame, yet ſo much alike that they might be known to be 
<« filters.” * | 

Facies non omnibus una, 


Nec diverſa tamen, qualem decet eſſe ſororum. 


The reaſon is, that the fame paſſions give action and anima- 
tion to them all. With reſpect to the comedies of Ariſtophanes 
and Plautus, Menander and Terence, Moliere and his imitators, 
if we compare them one with another, we ſhall find ſomething. 
of a family likeneſs, but much leſs ſtrongly marked, on account 
of the different appearance which ridicule and pleaſantry take 
from the different manners of every age. They will not paſs for 
ſiſters, but for very diſtant relations. The mule of Ariſtophanes 
and Plautus, to ſpeak of her with juſtice, is a bacchanal at leaſt, 
whoſe malignant tongue is di in gall, or in poiſon dangerous 
as that of The oe Fg whoſe * "IT and 
fallies of wit often give a blow where it is not expected. The 
muſe of Terence, and conſequently of Menander, is an artleſs 
and unpainted beauty, of eaſy gaiety, whoſe features are rather de- 
licate than ſtriking, rather ſoft than ſtrong, rather plain and mo- 
deſt than great and haughty, but always perfectly natural. 


Ce neſt pas un portrait, une image ſemblable : 
Cet un Alt, un amant, un pere veritable. 


The muſe of Moliere is not always plainly dreſſed, but takes 
airs of quality, and riſes above her original condition, ſo as to 
attire herſelf gracefully in magnificent apparel. In her manners 
ſhe mingles elegance with foolery, force with delicacy, and grandeur 
or even haughtineſs with plainneſs and modeſty. If ſometimes, 
to pleaſe the people, ſhe gives a looſe to farce, it is only the ga 
folly of a moment, from which ſhe immediately returns, and which 
laſts no longer than a flight intoxication. The firſt might be 
painted encircled with little ſatyrs, ſome groſsly fooliſh, the others 
delicate, but all extremely licentious and malignant: monkeys al- 
ways ready to laugh in your face, and to point out to indiſcri- 

minate 


a = find three forts; and we ſhall 


General rules 
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minate ridicule, the good and the bad. The ſecond may be ſhewn 
encircled with geniuſes full of ſoftneſs and of candor, taught to 
pleafe by nature alone, and whoſe honeyed diale& is ſo much the 
more inſinuating, as there is no temptation to diſtruſt it. The 
laſt muſt be accompanied with the delicate laughter of the court, 
and that of the city ſomewhat more coarſe, and neither the one 
nor the other can be ſeparated from her. The muſe of Ariſto- 
phanes and of Plautus can never be denied the honour of ſpright- 
lineſs, animation, and invention; nor that of Menander and Te- 
rence the praiſe of nature and of delicacy ; to that of Moliere muſt 
be allowed the happy ſecret of uniting all the piquancy of the 
former, with a peculiar art which they did not know. Of theſe 
three ſorts of merit, let us ſhew to each the juftice that is due, let 
us in each ſeparate the pure and the true from the falſe gold, 
without approving or condemning either the one or the other in 
the groſs. If we muſt pronounce in general upon the taſte of 
their writings, we muſt indiſputably * that Menander, Te- 
rence, and Moliere will give moſt pleaſure to a decent audience, 
and conſequently that they 8 nearer to the true beauty, and 
have leſs mixture of beauties purely relative, than Plautus and 
Ariſtophanes. 

If we diſtinguiſh comedy by its ſubjects, we ſhall find three 
forts among the Greeks, and as many among the Latins, all dif- 
ferently drefled : if we diſtinguiſh it by ages and authors, we ſhall 

nd three ſorts a third time 

if we regard more cloſely the ſubject. As the ultimate and ge- 
neral rules of all theſe ſorts of comedy are the ſame, it will, per- 
haps, be agreeable to our purpoſe to ſketch them out before we 
give a full diſplay of the laſt claſs. I can do nothing better on 
this occaſion than tranſcribe the twenty-fifth reflection of Rapin 
upon poetry in particular. | 

XIII. Comedy, ſays he “, is a repreſentation of common life: 


s its end is to ſhew the faults of particular characters on the ſtage, 


© to correct the diſorder of the people by the fear of ridicule. 
Thus ridicule is the eſſential part of a comedy. Ridicule may 
«© be in words, or in things; it may be decent, or groteſque. To 
find what is ridiculous in every thing, is the gift merely of na- 
ture; for all the actions of life have their bright and their 


—_— 
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-* Reflexions ſur la Poet, p. 154. Paris, 1684. 
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dark ſides; ſomething ferious, and ſomething merry. But Ariſtotle, 
who has given rules for drawing tears, has given none for raiſing 
laughter; for this is merely the work of nature, and muft proceed 
from genius, with very little help from art or matter. The Spaniards 
have a turn to find the ridicule in things much more than we : 
and the Italians, who are natural comedians, have a better turn 
for expreſſing it; their language is more proper for it than ours, 
by an air of drollery which it can put on, and of which ours 
may become capable when it ſhall be brought nearer to per-- 
fection. In ſhort, that agreeable turn, that gaiety which yet 
maintains the delicacy of its character without falling into dul- 
neſs or into buffoonry, that elegant raillery which is the flower 
of fine wit, is the qualification which comedy requires. We 
muſt, however, remember that the true artificial ridicule, which 
is required on the theatre, muſt be only a tranſcript of the ri- 
dicule which nature affords. Comedy is naturally written, 
when, being on the theatre, a man can fancy himſelf in a pri- 
vate family, or a particular part of the town, and meets with 
nothing but what he really meets with in the world ; for it is 
no real comedy in which a man does not ſee his own picture, 
and find his own manners and thoſe of the people among 


whom he lives. Menander ſucceeded only by this art among 


the Greeks: and the Romans, when they fat at Terence's co- 
medies, imagined themſelves in a private party ; for they found 
nothing there which they had not been uſed to find in com- 
mon company. The great art of comedy is to adhere to na- 
ture without deviation; to have general ſentiments and expreſ- 
ſions which all the world can underſtand: for the writer muſt 
keep it always in his mind, that the coarſeſt touches after na- 
ture will pleaſe more than the moſt delicate with which nature 
is inconſiſtent. However, tow and mean words ſhould never 


be allowed upon the ſtage, if they are not ſupported with ſome 


kind of wit. Proverbs and vulgar ſmartneſſes can never be ſuf- 


fered, unleſs they have ſomething in them of nature and plea- 


ſantry. This is the univerſal principle of comedy; whatever 
is repreſented in this manner muſt pleaſe, and nothing can ever 
lenk without it. It is by application to the ſtudy of nature 
alone that we arrive at probability, which is the only infallible 
guide to theatrical ſucceſs: without this probability every 
thing is defective, and that which has it, is beautiful: he that 
follows this, can never go wrong; and the moſt common 
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« of comedy proceed from the neglect of propriety, and the pre- 
e cipitation of incidents. Care muſt likewiſe be taken that the 
* hints, made uſe of to introduce the incidents, are not too ſtrong, 
that the ſpectator may enjoy the pleaſure of finding out their 
meaning: but commonly the weak place in our comedy is the 
„ untying of the plot in which we almoſt always fail, on account 
of the difficulty which there is in difintangling of what has 


<< been 1 To perplex an intrigue is eaſy, the imagina- 


* tion does it by itſelf; but it muſt be diſintangled merely by 
e the judgment, and is, therefore, ſeldom done happily : and he 
ce that reflects a very little, will find that moſt comedies are faulty 
e by an unnatural cataſtrophe, It remains to be examined whe- 
<« ther comedy will allow pictures larger than the life, that this 
« ſtrength of the ſtrokes may make a deeper impreſſion upon the 
© mind of the ſpeQators ; that is, if a poet may make a covetous 
«© man more covetous, and a peeviſh man more impertinent and 
« more troubleſome than he really is. To which I anſwer, that 
<< this was the practice of Plautus, whoſe aim was to pleaſe the 
«© people; but that Terence, who wrote for gentlemen, confined 
« himſelf within the compaſs of nature, and repreſented vice 
« without addition or aggravation. However, theſe extravagant 
characters, ſuch as the Citizen turned Gentleman, and the Hy- 
« pochondriac Patient of Moliere, have lately ſucceeded at court, 
«where delicacy is carried ſo far; but every thing, even to pro- 
« yincial interludes, is well received if it has but merriment, far 


„ we had rather laugh than admire. Theſe are the moſt im- 


Three ſorts 
of- comedy. 


* portant rules of comedy.” 

XIV. Theſe rules, indeed, are common to the three kinds which 
J have in my mind; but it is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh each from 
the reſt, which may be done by diverſity of matter, which always 
makes ſome diverſity of management. The old and middle co- 
medy ſimply repreſented real adventures: in the ſame way ſome 
paſſages of hiſtory and of fable might form a claſs of comedies, 
which ſhould reſemble it without having its faults; ſuch is the Am- 
phitryon. How many moral tales, how many adventures ancient 


and modern, how many little fables of Eſop, of Phædrus, of Fon- 


taine, or ſome other ancient poet, would make pretty exhibitions, 
if they were ail made uſe of is materials by ſkillful hands? And 
have we not ſeen ſome like Timon the Man Hater, that have been 
ſucceſsful in this way ? This ſort chiefly regards the Italians. The 


ancient exhibition called a ſatyre, becauſe the ſatyrs played their 


part 
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part in it, of which we have no other inſtance than the Cyclops 
of Euripides, has, without doubt, given occaſion to the paſtoral 
comedies, for which we are chiefly indebted to Italy, and which 
are there more cultivated than in France. It is, however, a kind 
of exhibition that would have its charms, if it was touched with - 
elegance and without meanneſs; it is the paſtoral put into action. 
To conclude, the new comedy, invented by Menander, has pro- 1 
duced the comedy properly ſo called in our times. This is that bi 
which has for its ſubje& general pictures of common life, and | 
feigned names and adventures, whether of the court or of the city, 
This third kind is inconteſtably the moſt noble, and has received 
the ſtrongeſt ſanction from cuſtom. It is likewiſe the moſt difficult 1 
to perform, becauſe it is merely the work of invention, in which þ 
the poet has no help from real paſſages, or perſons, which the | 
tragic poet always makes uſe of. Who knows but by deep think- i 
ing, another kind of comedy may be invented wholly different | 

from the three which I have mentioned ; ſuch is the fruitfulneſs of l 
comedy: but its courſe is already too wide for the diſcovery of ; 
new fields to be wiſhed, and on ground where we are already ſo 

apt to ſtumble, nothing is ſo dangerous as novelty unperfectly un- 

derſtood. This is the rock on which men have often ſplit in every 

kind of purſuit, to go no further, in that of grammar and language: 

it is better to endeavour after noyelty in the manner of — 

common things than to hunt for ideas out of the way, in which 

many a man loſes himſelf. The ill ſucceſs of that odd compoſi- 

tion Tragic Comedy, a monſter wholly unknown to antiquity, ſuf- 

ficiently ſhews the danger of novelty in attempts like theſe. 

XV. To finiſh the parallel of the two dramas, a queſtion may be Whether tra- 
revived equally common and important, which has been oftener may de dhe 
propoſed than well decided : it is, whether comedy or tragedy be harder to 
moſt eaſy or difficult to be well executed. I ſhall not have the wit 
temerity to determine poſitively a queſtion: which ſo many great 

niuſes have been afraid to decide : but if it be allowed to every 
iterary man to give his reaſons for and againſt a mere work of 

enius, conſidered without reſpect to its good or bad tendency, 1 
ſhall in a few words give my opinion, drawn from the nature of 
the two works, and the qualifications they demand. Horace“ 
propoſes a queſtion nearly of the ſame kind ; ** It has been en- 
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% quired, whether a good poem be the work of art or nature: 
« for my part, I do not ſee much to be done by art without ge- 
e nius, nor by genius without knowlege. The one is neceſſary to 
« the other, and the ſucceſs depends upon their co-operation.” If 
we ſhould endeavour to accommodate matters in imitation of this 
deciſion of Horace, it were eaſy to ſay at once, that ſuppoſing two 
geniuſes equal, one tragic and the other comic, ſuppoſing the art 
likewiſe equal in each, one would be as eaſy or difficult as the 
other; but this, though ſatisfactory in the ſimple queſtion put by 
Horace, will not be ſufficient here. Nobody can doubt but genius 
and induſtry contribute their part to every thing valuable, and par- 
ticularly to good poetry. But, if genius and ſtudy were to be 
weighed one againſt the other, in order to diſcover which muſt 
contribute moſt to a good work, the queſtion would become more 
curious, and, perhaps, very difficult of ſolution. Indeed, though 
nature muſt have a great part of the expence of poetry, yet no 
poetry laſts long that is not very correct: the balance, therefore, 
ſeems to incline in favour of correction. For is it not known, 
that Virgil with leſs genius than Ovid, is yet valued more by men 
of exquiſite judgment ; or, without going fo far, Boilean, the Ho- 
race of our time, who compoſed with ſo much labour, and aſked 
Moliere where he found his rhyme fo eaſily, has faid : © FI write 
* four words, I ſhall blot out three;” has not Boileau, by his po- 
liſhed lines, retouched and retouched a thouſand times, gained 
the preference above the works of the fame Moliere, which are 
ſo natural, and produced by fo fruitful a genius! Horace was of 
that opinion, for when he is teaching the writers of his age the 
art of poetry, he tells them in plain terms, that Rome would excel 
in writing as in arms, if the poets were not afraid of the labour, 
patience, and time required to poliſh their pieces. He thought 
every poem was bad that had not been brought ten times back to 
the anvil, and required that a work ſhould be kept nine years, as 
a child is nine months in the womb of its mother, to reſtrain 
that natural impatience which combine with ſloth and ſelf-love to 
diſguiſe faults ; ſo certain is it that correction is the touch-ſtone of 
writing. FTE) 

The queſtion propoſed comes back to the compariſon which I 
have been making between genius and correction, ſince we are 
now engaged in enquiring whether there is more or leſs difficulty 
in writing tragedy or comedy: for as we muſt compare nature 
and ſtudy one with another, ſince they muſt both concur __ — 

eſs 
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leſs to make a poet, ſo if we will compare the labours of two 
different minds in different kinds of writing, we muſt, with regard 
to the authors, compare the force of genius, and with reſpect to 
the compoſition, the difficulties of the taſk, | 
The genius of the tragic and comic writer will be eaſily allowed 

to be remote from each other. Every performance, be what it 
will, requires a turn of mind which a man cannot confer upon 
himſelf: it is purely the gif of natare, which determines thoſe 
who have it, to purſue, almoſt in ſpite of themſelves, the taſte 
which predominates in their minds. Paſcal found in his child- 
hood, #995 he was a mathematician, and Vandyke, that he was 
born a painter. Sometimes this internal direction of the mind 
does not make ſuch evident diſcoveries of itſelf; but it is rare to 
find Corneilles who have lived long without knowing that they 
were poets. Corneille having once got ſome notion of his powers, 
tried a long time on all ſides to know what particular direction he 
ſhould take. He had firſt made an attempt in comedy, in an age 
when it was yet ſo groſs in France that it could give no pleaſure 
to polite perſons. Melite was ſo well received when he dreſſed her 
out, that ſhe gave riſe to a new ſpecies of comedy and comedians, 
This ſucceſs, which encouraged: Corneille to purſue that fort. of 
comedy of which he was the firſt inventor, left him no reaſon to 
imagine, that he was one day to produce thoſe maſter- pieces of 
tragedy, which his muſe diſplayed afterwards with ſo much ſplen- 
dor; and yet leſs did he imagine, that his comic pieces, which for 
want of any that were preferable, were then very much ia faſhion, 
would be eclipſed by another genius “ formed upon the Greeks 
and Romans, and who would add to their excellencies improve- 
ments of his own, and that this modiſh comedy, to which Cor- 
neille, as to his idol, dedicated his labours, would quickly be for- 
He wrote firſt Medea, and afterwards the Cid, and, by that 
prodigious flight of his genius, he diſcovered, . though late, that 


nature had formed him to run in no other courſe but that of So- 


phocles. Happy genius that, without rule or imitation, could at 
once take ſo high a flight! Having once, as I may ſay, made him 
ſelf an eagle, he never afterwards quitted the path, which he had 
worked out for himſelf, over the heads of the writers of his time: 
yet he retained ſome traces of the falſe taſte which infected the 
whole nation; but even in this, he deſerves our admiration, ſince 
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in time he changed it completely by the reflections he made, and 
thoſe he occaſioned. In ſhort, Corneille was born for tragedy, as 
Moliere for comedy. Moliere, indeed, knew his own genius 
ſooner, and was not leſs happy in procuring applauſe, though it 
often happened to him as to Corneille, 


L' Ignorance & PErreur @ ſes naiſſantes pieces 
En habit de Marquis, en robes. de Comteſſes, 
Vinſſent pour diffamer ſon chef-q æuvre nouveau, 
Et ſeccuer la tete d Pendroit le plus beau. 


But, without taking any farther notice of the time at which either 
came to the knowlege of his own genius; let us ſuppoſe that the 
w of tragedy and comedy were as equally ſhared between 

oliere and Corneille, as they are different in theft own nature, 
and then nothing will remain than to compare the ſeveral diffi- 
eulties of each compoſition, and to rate thoſe difficulties -together 
which are common to both. 8 

It appears, firſt, that the tragic poet has in his ſubject an ad- 
vantage over the comic, for he takes it from hiſtory, and his rival, 
at leaſt in the more elevated and ſplendid comedy, is obliged to 
form it by his own invention. Now, it is not ſo eaſy as it might 
ſeem to find comic ſubjects capable of a new and pleaſing form; 
but hiſtory is a ſource, if not inexhauſtible, yet certainly ſo co- 
pious as never to leave the genius a- ground. It is true, that in- 
vention ſeems to have a wider field than hiſtory: real facts are 
limited in their number, but the facts which may be feigned have 
no end; but though, in this reſpect, invention may be allowed 


to have the advantage, is the difficulty of inventing to be ac- 


counted as nothing. To make a tragedy, is to get materials to- 
gether, and to make uſe of them like a ſkilful architect; but to 
make a comedy, is to build like Eſop in the air. It is in vain to 
boaſt that the compaſs of. invention is as wide as the extent of 
deſire: every thing is limited, and the mind of man like every 
thing elſe. Beſides, invention muſt be in conformity to nature; 
but diſtinct and remarkable characters are very rare in nature her- 
felf. Moliere has got hold on the principal touches of ridicule, 
If any man ſhould bring characters lefs ſtrong, he will be in dan- 
ger of dulneſs. Where comedy is to be kept up by ſubordinate 
perſonages, it is in great danger. All the force of a: picture muſt 
ariſe from the principal perſons, and not from the 3 
| er 
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cluſtered up together. In the ſame manner, a comedy, to be good, 
muſt be ſupported by a ſingle ſtriking character, and not by 
under-parts. | | 

But, on the contrary, tragic characters are without number, 
though of them the general out- lines are limited; but diſſimula- 
tion, jealouſy, policy, ambition, deſire of dominion, and other in- 
tereſts and paſſions, are various without end, and take a thouſand 
different forms in different ſituations of hiſtory; ſo that as long 
as there is tragedy, there may be always novelty. Thus the 
jealous and diſſembling Mithridates, ſo happily painted by Racine, 
will not ſtand in the way of a poet who ſhall attempt a jealous 
and diſſembling Tiberius. The ſtormy violence of an Achilles 

will always leave room for the ſtormy violence of Alexander. 
But the caſe is very different with avarice, trifling vanity, hy- 
pocriſy, and other vices, conſidered as ridiculous. - It would be 
fafer to double and treble all the tragedies of our greateſt poets, and 
ule 22 ſubjects over and over, as has been done ws Ones 
and Sopboni ſba, than to bring again upon the ſtage in five acts a 
Miſer, a — turned CO A Ea, ug, — other. ſubjects 
ſufficiently known. Not that theſe popular vices are leſs eapable 
of diverſification, or are leſs varied by different circumſtances, . 
than the vices: and paſſions of heros; but that if they were to be 
brought over again in comedies, they would be leſs diſtin, leſs 
exact, leſs forcible, and, conſequently, leſs applauded. Pleaſantry 
and ridicule - muſt be more ſtrongly marked than - heroiſm and 
pathos, which ſt themſelves by their own force. Beſides, 
though theſe two things of ſo different natures could ſupport them- 
ſelves equally in equal variety, which is very far. from being the 
caſe; yet comedy, as it now ſtands, conſiſts not in incidents, but 
in characters. Now it is by incidents only that characters are di- 
verſified, as well upon the ſtage of comedy, as upon the ſtage of 
life. Comedy, as Moliere has left it, reſembles the pictures of 
manners drawn by the celebrated La Bruyere. Would any: man 
after him venture to draw them over again, he would expoſe 
himſelf to the fate of thoſe who have ventured to continue them. 
For inſtance, what could we add to his character of the Abſent 
Man? Shall we put him in other circumſtances ? the principal ſtrokes 
of abſence of mind will always be the ſame; and there are only 
thoſe ſtriking touches which are fit for a comedy, of which the 
end is painting after nature, but · with ſtrength and ſprightlineſs he 
| | e 
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the deſigns of Callot. If comedy were among us what it is in 
Spain, a kind of romance, conſiſting of many circumſtances and 
intrigues, perplexed and diſentangled, ſo as to ſurpriſe ; if it was 
nearly the ſame with that which Corneille practiſed in his time; if, 
like that of Terence, it went no farther than to draw the com- 
mon portraits of ſimple nature, and ſhew us fathers, ſons, and 
rivals; notwithſtanding the uniformity, which would always 
vail as in the plays of Terence, and probably in thoſe of Menander, 
whom he imitated in his four firſt pieces, there would always be 
a reſource found either in variety of incidents, like thoſe of the 
Spaniards, or in the repetition of the ſame characters in the way 
of Terence: but the caſe is now very different, the public calls 
for new characters and nothing elſe. Multiplicity of accidents, and 
the laborious contrivance of an intrigue, are not now allowed to 
ſhelter a weak genius that would find great conveniences in that 
way of writing. Nor does it ſuit the taſte of comedy, which 
requires an air leſs conſtrained, and ſuch freedom and eaſe of 
manners as admits nothing of the romantic. She leaves all the 
pomp of ſudden events to the novels, or little romances, which 
were the diverſion of the laſt age. She allows nothing but a ſuc- 
ceſſion of characters reſembling nature, and falling in without any 
apparent contrivance. Racine has likewiſe taught us to give to 
tragedy the ſame fimplicity of air and action; he has endeavoured 
to diſentangle it from that great number of incidents, which made 
it rather a ſtudy than diverſion to the audience, and which ſhew 
the poet not ſo much to abound in invention, as to be deficient in 
taſte. But, notwithſtanding all that he has done, or that we can 
do, to make it ſimple, it will always have the advantage over co- 
medy in the number of its ſubjects, becauſe at admits more variety 
of ſituations and events, which give variety and novelty to the cha- - 
raters. A miſer, copied after nature, will always be the miſer 
of Plautus or Moliere; but a Nero, or a prince like Nero, will 
not 2 be the hero of Racine. Comedy admits of ſo little in- 
trigue, that the miſer cannot be ſhewn in any ſuch poſition as will 
make his picture new; but the great events of tragedy may 2 20 
Nero in ſuch circumſtances as -to make him wholly another 
racter. 

But, in the ſecond place, over and above the ſubjects, _ we 
not ſay ſomething concerning the final purpoſe of comedy and tra- 
gedy? The purpole of the one is to divert, and the other to move; 


and 
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and of theſe two, which is the eaſier? To go to the bottom of 
thoſe purpoſes; to move is to ſtrike thoſe ſtrings of the heart 
which is moſt natural, terror and pity: to divert is to make one 
laugh, a thing which indeed is natural enough, but more delicate. 
The gentleman and the ruſtic have both ſenſibility and tenderneſs 
of heart, perhaps in greater or leſs degree; but as they are men 
alike, the heart is moved by the fame touches. They both love 
likewiſe to ſend their thoughts abroad, and to expand themſelves 
in merriment ; but the ſpri which muſt be touched for this 
— a are not the ſame in the gentleman and the ruſtic, The 
ions depend on nature, and merriment upon education. The 
clown will laugh at a waggery, and the gentleman only at a ſtroke 
of delicate conceit. The ſpectators of a tragedy, if they have 
but a little knowlege, are almoſt all on a level; but with reſpe& 
to comedy, we have three claſſes, if not more, the people, the 
learned, and the court. If there are certain caſes in which all 
may be comprehended in the term of people, this is not one of 
thoſe caſes, Whatever father Rapin may ſay about it, we are more 
willing even to admire than to laugh. Every man that has any 
power of diſtinction, laughs as rarely as the philoſopher admires ; 
for we are not to reckon thoſe fits of laughter which are not in- 
cited by nature, and which are given merely to complaiſance, to 

reſpect, flattery, and good humour; ſuch as break out at ſayin 

which pretend to ſmartneſs in aſſemblies. The laughter of t 
theatre is of another ſtamp. Every reader and ſpectator judges of 
wit by his own ſtandard, and meaſures it by his capacity, or by 
his condition : the different capacities and conditions of men make 
them diverted on very different occaſions. If, therefore, we con- 
fider the end of the tragic: and comic poet, the comedian muſt 
be involved in much more difficulties, without taking in the ob- 
ſtructions to be encountered equally by both, in an art which con- 
fiſts in raiſing the paſſions or the mirth of a great multitude. The 
tragedian has little to do but to reflect upon his own thoughts, 
and draw from his heart thoſe ſentiments which will certainly 
make their way to the hearts of others, if he found them in his 
own. The other muſt take many forms, and change himſelf al- 

moſt into as many perſons, as he undertakes to ſatisfy and divert. 
It may be ſaid, that, if genius be ſuppoſed equal, and ſucceſs 
ſuppoſed to depend upon genius, the buſineſs will be equally eaſy 
and difficult to one author and to the other. This objection is of 
| no 
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no weight; for -the ſame queſtion ſtill recurs, which is, whether 
of - theſe two kinds of genius is more valuable or more rare. If 
we proceed by example, and not by reaſoning, we ſhall decide 
I think in favour of comedy. 

It may be ſaid, that, if merely art be conſidered, it will require 
deeper thoughts to form a plan juſt and ſimple; to produce happ 
turpriſes without apparent contrivance ; to carry a paſſion ſkilfully 
through its gradations to its height; to arrive happily to the end 
by always moving from it, as Ithaca ſeemed to fly Ulyſſes; to unite 
the acts and ſcenes; and to raiſe by inſenſible degrees a ſtriking 
edifice, of which the leaſt merit ſhall be exactneſs of proportion. 
It may be added, that in comedy this art is infinitely leſs, for there 
the characters come upon the ſtage with very little artifice or plot; 
the whole ſcheme is ſo connected that we ſee it at once, and the 
plan and diſpoſition of the parts make a ſmall part of its excel- 
lence, in compariſon of a gloſs of PRO diffuſed over each 
ſcene, which is more the happily effect of a lucky moment, than 
of long conſideration. 

Theſe objections, and many others, which fo fruitful a ſubject 
might eaſily ſuggeſt, it is not difficult to refute: and if we were 
to judge by the impreſſion made on the mind by tragedies and co- 
medies of equal excellence, perhaps, when we examine thoſe im- 
preſſions, it will be found that a ſally of pleaſantry, which diverts 
all the world, required more thought, than a paſſage which gave 
-the higheſt pleaſure in tragedy ; and to this determination we ſhall 
be more inclined when a cloſer examination ſhall ſhew us, that 
a happy vein of tragedy is opened and effuſed at leſs expence, 
than a well-placed witticiſm in comedy has required merely to 
aſſign its place. 

It would be too much to dwell long upon ſuch a digreſſion; and 
as I have no buſineſs to decide the queſtion, I leave both that 
and my arguments to the taſte of each particular reader, who will 
find what is to be ſaid ſor or againſt it. My purpoſe was only to 
ſay of comedy, confidered as a work of genius, all that a man 
of letters can be ſuppoſed to deliver without departing from his 
character, and without palliating in any degree the corrupt uſe 
which has been almoſt always made of an exhibition which in its 
nature might be innocent ; but has been vicious from the time that 
it has been infected with the wickedneſs of men. It is not for 
public exhibitions that I am now writing, but for literary in- 

: quiries. 
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quiries. The is too much frequented, and books too much 


neglected. Yet it is to the literature of Greece and Rome that 
we are indebted for that valuable taſte, which will be inſenſibly 
loſt by the affected nog which now prevails of having re- 
courſe to originals. reaſon has been a conſiderable gainer, it 
muſt be confeſſed that taſte has been ſomewhat a loſer. 

To return to Ariſtophanes : ſo many great men of antiquity, 
through a long ſucceſſion of ages, down to our times, have ſet a 
value upon his works, that we cannot naturally ſuppoſe them 
contemptible, ing the eſſential faults with which he 
may be Jy re ed, It is ſufficient to ſay, that he was 
eſteemed by Plato and Cicero; and to conclude by that which 
does _ —— honour, but _ _ ſhort of 2 the 
ſtrong rightl uence of St. oſtom drew its ſupport 
from A zin vigorous Kaden of this ſarcaſtic co- 
median, to whom the father paid the ſame regard as Alexander 
to Homer, that of putting his works under his pillow, that he 
might read them at night before he ſlept, and in the morning as 
ſoon as he awaked, Let us now reviſe the comedies of Ari- 
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medies were 
repreſented. 


PRELIMINARY 
OBSERVATIONS 


I. OMEDIES were repreſented, by public authority, three 

or four times a year; towards ſpring, at the Dionyſian 

feſtival in the city; at the Panathenea, or feſtival of Mi- 
nerva, every five years; and at that of the Lenean Bacchus, about 
the end of autumn, in the country. Beſides theſe feſtivals, it is 
alleged, that there was another particularly dedicated to Bacchus : 
this, which had the name of Antheriſtia, was ſubdivided into three, 
the feaſt of the Tuns, that of the Goblet *, and that of the Pots. 
The excommunication of Oreſtes, ſay antiquaries, gave riſe to the 
feaſt of the Goblet, at which theatrical performances were always 
exhibited, Upon theſe occaſions, the tragic and comic poets con- 
tended for the prize: all the former offered four dramas. a- piece, 
except Sophocles, who, diſliking ſo laborious an exerciſe, never 
would preſent more than one at a time, in this dramatic com- 


ition. 


The judges 3 The ſtate appointed commiſſioners, to aſcertain the merit of 
theatricalper-each performance, before they were repreſented at the ſeveral feſti- 
formance. „als. For this purpoſe, the judges had each piece acted before 


them, when the 2 wa had leave to be preſent *; but then the 
decorations were neither many, nor magnificent. After this, they 
paſſed ſentence ; and that piece which obtained the ſuffrage of 
the majority, was declared victorious, crowned as ſuch, and per- 
formed with all imaginable pomp, at the expence of the republic. 
Thoſe alſo were acted, to which the commiſſioners aſſigned the 
ſecond and even the third rank of merit ; this was equitable ; the 
beſt had not always the preference given them, for in what country 
have not parties, ignorance, inconſtancy, caprice, and prejudice, 
exerted their baleful effects? | 


— — 


» Of Bacchus, who was alſo called Dis- = Euripides mentions this feaft in his 


nyfius. Iphigenia inTauris. 
> So named from the Greek word An, + This appears from a paſſage in the Birds 
à wine · preſs. of Ariſtophanes. 1 
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III. It is not known, [that Ariſtophanes ever appeared on the The princi. 


ſtage in any of his comedies, \but once, when he perſonated Cleon hal 20913 = 
i6 the l i eee t-ee eabeat 
find no actor bold enough to hazard the reſentment of that power- 
ful Athenian : at leaſt it is certain, that this was the firſt time of 
his putting on the ſock in public, Calliſtratus and Philonides were 
thi whow he uſually employed. Calliſtratus brought thoſe co- 
medies on the ſtage, which neither attacked the ſtate, nor any of 
its members, ſuch as the Plutus: while the other played only in 
thoſe pieces, which repreſented his ſpectators as they were, and 
which laſhed the republic, without exhibiting particulars. Such 
is the account given us of theſe matters by the anonymous writer 
of the life of Ariſtophanes. . n | 
IV. Although neither thoſe Grecian comedies, nor tragedies, The diriſon 
which have come down to us, are divided into five acts, it is not of dramatic 
difficult to diſcover; that the poets ſollicitouſſy regarded that par- inte ads. 
tition, which the very nature .of the drama ſuggeſted. Accord- 
ingly the commentators have marked the acts in moſt of theſe 
F by ſuch of the comic poets as had not 
been divided. l 
V. The firſt comedy of Ariſtophanes, but which is now loſt, The order of 
was called Ztoltans*. To this piece, when acted, he did not pre- ps ag 
fix his name, being then diſqualified by law, which forbad any of Ariſtopha- 
poet, not thirty, others ſay fre" years of age, to write for the ee 
ſtage, It was, however, repreſented by Calliſtratus, under the ; 
ths of Diotimus, the firſt year of the eighty-cigthth Olym- 
piad *, and had the ſecond rank aſſigned it. This æra part- 
determines the dates of his other performances. But inde- 
pendant of this, moſt of thoſe comedies, which either eſſentially 
regard the Athenian ſtate, and its illuſtrious citizens, or which 
allude to the Peloponeſian war, for during its continuance were 
reſented moſt of thoſe which now remain, have their dates fixed 
y, the words of Ariſtophanes himſelf, by the ancient Greek pre- 
faces to his works, by the ſcholiaſts, or laſtly by conclufions to be 
deduced from an aſſemblage of all theſe particulars. Proofs of 


—— „ 
— — 


* A people of Attics. 3 An anonymous writer on the Olym- 
* See the ſcene of the Chorus to the piad. | 88 | 
ſpectators in the Clouds, and the ſcholiat + See the ſcholiaſt. 
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this will be given in their proper place; and as the comic writ- 
ings of Ariſtophanes cannot be properly underſtood without this, 


I have thought it neceſſary to ſubjoin the following arrangement: 
I. LL oye ag 1 Tr; 6 
2. The Knights. Pp 
3- 1 220 ba a 1 
4. The W ep e 
5. The 4 | of the Pelopone- ? I 
6. The Birds. dla wr | 2 
7. The Feſtival of Ceres. | | 21 
8. Lyſiſtrata. | | 21 
9. The Frogs. ; . TL 


10. The Female Orators. — The 4th year of the 6gth Olympiad: 
11, Plutus. —— —— The 4th year of the gyth Olympiad. 
In this manner ought the comedies of Ariftophanes to be diſpoſed, 
as the proofs will ſhew ; and for this reaſon, I prefer it to the fol- 
lowing arrangement of them, which his editors have given: | 


Little literary attention has been employed to determine the 
dates of the ſeveral tragedies of Eſchylus, of Sophocles, and Eu- 
ripides : neither indeed was it neceſſary, for theſe pes were not 
only altogether independant of the times in which they were 
acted, but their ſubjects were anterior to them, and known to be 
fabulous. But it is quite otherwiſe with Ariftophanes, for ſo in- 


* 


* After Petit, Paulmier, Spanheim, Kuſter, und Ariflophanes himſelf. 


OBSERVATIONS | 16s | 
timately are his comedies connected with the time in which he | 
compoſed them, that their moſt N delicate ſtrokes 

wholly eſcape the reader, unleſs the ich gave riſe to them, 
and, of courſe, the true *. le piece, are aſcertained, 
And this labour is the more indiſpenſably required, as the. ſcholiafts, 
from whom, in other points, we have receiyed ſo many important 
illuſtrations, have ſometimes fallen - into, groſs, blunders, often 
adopted by ſucceeding ſcholars, fot want of this . chronological 


VI. But as the aſcertainment of their dates, without ſubjoining Annals of the | 
8 would be productive of little or no — yr ety 
vantage, I have thought it incumbent. upon me, to preſent the alludes. 
8 a ſketch of the . ao. 

oponeſian war. A complete hiſtory reece W th. 
beſt commentary on the works of Ari nes. To ſupply. this 
want, I have extracted the faſti of that war from the Chronology 
— Petau ; _ have 2 corroborated Os 2 a {of 
Thucydides, who wrote ages of of it, t © 5 
comic poet. A curſory peruſal his Jn of my will, at 
firſt, be ſufficient, but in reading the comedies themſelves, and 
eſpecially thoſe intitled the Acharnians, the Knights, and the Peace, 
frequent recourſe ſhould be had to it. Without this, theſe three 

ieces are not to be underſtood ; and though, in the account I 

ave given of them, the facts to which they allude are brought 
together, and even opened up, yet this reviſal of the faſti will 
more fully explain them. Perhaps ſome difficulties may be ſtarted 
with regard: to the difference, which may be obſerved, between 
what P. Petau has publiſhed, and that which I ſhall give of the 
ſeveral archonſhips during that period: but this may be eaſily ad- 
juſted by attentively conſidering the beginning and expiration of 
this ſupreme office. This conſideration will alſo reconcile my 
— to what the ſcholiaſts of Ariſtophanes have left us on this 

ubject. 

So ſenſible was Thucydides of the neceſſity of this, that, in 
the fifth book of his Hiſtory, he advertiſes the reader, To keep 
* to his method of computation by the ſummers and winters of 
„ the war, without in the leaſt regarding the ſucceſſion he men- 

* tions of the Athenian archons, or of the magiſtrates and gene- 
« rals of any other country; as this would inevitably 22 
ö 6 im, 
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* him, on account of the different times on which: theſe ſeveral 
offices began and expired,” 

VH. The reader is intreated not ſuperciliouſly to reject theſe re- 
ſearches, as if their obje& was merely to aſcertain the catch-word, 
when he was to ſmile. Unlucky, to be ſure, it is for the come- 
dies of Ariſtophanes, that ſo much preparation is neceſſary before 
we can be entertained with their wit; eſpecially- as all ſatyre loſes 
part of its merit, when its meaning muſt be gueſſed at. But ſuch 
is the fate of temporary humour, and | pleaſantry. Their 
edge is ſet by almoſt imperceptible means, — blunted when 
theſe diſappear, in much leſs time than an age. Boileau did, 
therefore, wiſely in procuring himſelf a commentator while yet 
alive: Moliere ſtands almoſt in need of one, as much as the ſa- 

how then can the comic pieces of Ariſtophanes be read, far 


tyriſt: 
leſs reliſhed, without ſuch a literary aſſiſtance 


ANNALS 


A N W ee 


OF THE 


PELOPONESIAN WAR, 


By way of COMMENTARY on the COMEDIES 
of ARISTOPHANES. | 


0 
The ſurpriſe of Platea was the firſt action 


Some Months after the. Lacedzmonians revenged this affront by 
ravaging the territories of Attica, and encamped at Acharnium *,. 
fourteen years after the irruption of Pliſtoanax. Thucyd. lib. 2. 
The Athenians drive the people of Egina-* from that ifland, and ruin- 
the coaſt of Lacedæmon with a fleet of one hundred veſſels. They 
alſo bring over to their party Sitalces, king of Thrace, and Per- 
diccas, king of Macedon. See the Acharnians, the Kmghts, and 
the Peace. An eclipſe of the ſun, Wedneſday the 3d of Auguſt; 
17 hours 43 minutes after mid-day. . 
The Athenians are obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Methona *, Bra- Third Jer, 
ſidas, a Lacedzmonian chief, becomes famous. A dreadful plague wur, Ava 


doras being 
— —— | —archon. 
The capital of 'a country ſituated be- + An iſland in the Saronic gulph: | 
tween Athens and Corinth. A city in the Peloponeſus at the mari- 
A frontier city of Bceotia, time extremity of Meſſenia. 
One of the richeſt countries in Attica, 2 65! e 


_Y 


he — 


occaſioned 
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occaſioned by an extraordinary concourſe of peaſants to Athens, 
whither they fled on account of a ſecond irruption of the Spartans. 
Pericles again inſults the coaſts of Lacedæmon, and incurs the 
hatred of his countrymen, who condemn him to pay a confiderable 
fine. Thucyd. lib. 2. Diod. lib. 12. See the Knights. 
Fourth year; Pericles dies two years and a half after the commencement of 
3d. Epami. the war. Agnon, the Athenian general, takes Potidea *, while 
non being Phormion, another Athenian captain, obtains two naval victories 
archon. over the Lacedæmonians. The inhabitants of the Peloponeſus at- 
tack Platea in the month of October, and Sitalces is employed 
3595 Wiſe te Perdiceas. Thucyd. lib. 5 ＋ the Acharnians. 5 
ympiad 88. e Leſbians *, eſpecially thoſe of Mitylena, abandon the 
wig of Athens, and 9 — 2 Thuücyd. 
mus being lib. 3. Mitylena is taken, and its inhabitants are put to the ſword. 
archon. The ſiege of Platea continued. 701 | 
Second year: The Athenians, at the carneſt entreaty of the Leontines *, ſend 
war under the 2 fleet to Sicily to defend thoſe people againſt the Syracuſans *, 
archonſhip of which ſoon produced a reconciliation. The Mitylenians are a ſe- 
Eudides. cond time beſieged by Paches, and obliged to ſurrender ; the men 
are condemned to death, and the women and children to ſlavery. 
But theſe ſevere reſolutions were ſtopped by a counter-order which 
was ſent from Athens the day after. See the Acharmians, The La- 
cedzmonians take and deſtroy Platea. A ſedition in Corcyra * ; the 
nobles incline to Sparta, the people to Athens, who ſupports them 
againſt the nobility. Diod. lib. 12. Thucyd. lib. 3. 
Third year: The plague breaks out again at Athens. Delos is purified by 
war,under the removing the dead. Trachinum * aſſumes the name of Heraclea, 
archonſkip of and becomes a colony of Lacedemon. Laches in Sicily brings over 
Sejtodorus. the Meſſinians to the fide of Athens, which ſends thirty ſhips to 
the Peloponeſus, under the conduct of Demoſthenes, Alciſthenes, 
and of Procles, and detach Nicias with a ſquadron of fifty to the 
iſle of Melos. Nicias beats the Bœotians at Tanagra*. De- 


— 


— .© 


7 A city of Macedon, and colony of the An iſland in the Ionian ſea, not far from 


Corinthians, fituated at the iſthmus of Pal- Epirus. 

lena. | 5 An iſland in the Zgean ſea, famous for 
> Leſbos, an ifland in the Zgean ſea, of the birth of Diana and Apollo. 

which Mitylena was the capital. | 7 A city, and country fo called, fituated 
3 Leontium, an ancient city of Sicily, on the Malcan bay. 

formerly inhabited by the Leftrigons, An iſland near Crete. 
+ Syracuſa the moſt conſiderable city in A city of Bœotia, ſituated on the river 

Sicily. : A bps. 


moſthenes 


1 
" at. 
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moſthenes infeſts the Leucadians with the troops of the Achar- 
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nani-*, but is defeated: by the Ætolians. The Athenians make a 
ſucceſsful inroad into Grecia, plunder the Loerian * terri- 
tories, and take the city of Peripopolion. Demoſthenes has his 
revenge on the Ætolians, whom he conquers, though aſſiſted in 
che action by the 8 8. Diod. lib. 12. 


Demoſthenes. fortifies P about twenty leagues diſtant from Fourth year 
Lacedæmon. The 9 throw ſome troops into the and 7th ofthe 


war, Strato- 
ſmall iſle of * oppoſite the port of Pylos*, who are ſur- cles being ar- 
9 and cut off from every reſource. The — 


„ which the who 2 3 by the 
s of Clean, who being appointec contrary 
. Nh the aſſiſtance of De- 
Id. 12. See the Knights, which 
* this affair. Artaxerxes Longomannus 
of his reign, and is ſucceeded by Xerxes 
for two months, by Sogdianus who s ſeven. The Syra- 
cuſans and Locrians take Nein, OY ? 
The of and che olther Sicilians adit a 8gth Olym: : 
the — N , who, at their return, 3 


| | chief, faved Me- Ibu . 
gun denn being: pia by this e who ſend Lamachus cos. 
to Pontus and Demoſthenes to Naupactum. Braſidas, on his 
part, waits on Perdiccas, with whom he enters into treaty} brings 
over ſeveral cities to the fide of Lacedæmon, and takes Amphi- 
one Thucyd. lib. 4. Diod. lib. 14. See the Acharnions and 
eace. 

Beginning of the of Darius Nothus, the ninth king of 
Perſia, which — — TH any” is the date the 
a The ſecond Clouds was acted the 


following year. Scholi N e 


cis, and the genn ſea. They bad a ©0- 
lony called after them, in Calabria. 


+ A city and haven of the Peloponeſus. 


* Co CITI" IS 20 _ ——_— 


» — 2» — 


* The Leucidians inhabited an iſland in 
the Ionian ſea. This iſland formerly made 


a part of Acharnania, as Ovid mentions in 


n. lib. xv. v. 289. 
* Acharnania was a country 


Tpins nd ſpurt from aka by th 


5 A country of coafiderable extent in 
Afia Minor. 
A city of Ztolia, on the gulph of Co- 
rinth, now called Lepante. 
7 A city of Thrace, fo called on account 


- 0 


2 death 
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death till the firſt year of the gyth Olympiad, aged ſeventy, as 
Diogenes Laertius and Euſebius mention, that is twenty-three 
years, at leaſt, after the repreſentation of the Clouds ; therefore, that 
comic poet was not the immediate cauſe of his death, as Ælian 
would infinuate. This point will be further illuſtrated in its pro- 
per place from Mr, Paulmier's Exercitationes. An eclipſe of the 
fun, Wedneſday, the 21ſt of March, 8 hours 29 minutes after 
midnight. Thucid. lib. 3. | 
Second year: Lamachus, the Athenian admiral, has his fleet deſtroyed by a 
an dA ſtorm near the Thracean Heraclea. A ceſſation of arms for one 
archon. year between Athens and Lacedæmon; but before this was inti- 
mated to Braſidas, he takes Sciona *, which cauſes. freſh alterca- 
tion. Menda * revolts to the Lacedzmonians ; but is retaken by 
Nicias. Sciona is beſieged, and Perdiccas, diſguſted at the Spar- 
tans, enters again into a. confederacy with the Athenians. The 
temple of Argos burnt by the careleſſneſs of one of the prieſts, 
| Thucyd. lib. 3. Diod. lib. 12. $2221 0 
Third year: Cleon, in Thrace, takes Torona; but, retiring provipientely from 
and roth of before Amphipolis, is killed in the purſuit, and though Brafidas 
Alczus ar- alſo fell in the action, the Spartans gain the victory. The death 
chon. 0 of theſe two turbulent commanders procures a league for fifty years. 
between Athens and Lacedzmon, which properly terminates the, 
Peloponefian war. Thucyd. lib. 5. Yet is that alſo which followed, 
called the war of Peloponeſus, becauſe the troubles, which ſome 
time after broke the peace, were a natural conſequence, of this 
firſt war. This epocha is remarkable for having produced moſk - 
of the comic pieces of Ariſtophanes. | 43 
Fourth year: The Grecian cities, ſuſpecting that Athens and Sparta had con- 
2 of ſpired againſt the general liberty of the reſt of Greece, enter into 
Ariſton being a confederacy ; and to prevent any jealouſy among, or danger from 
archon. one another, they transfer the ſupreme authority to Argos. The 
Spartans endeavour to retain their allies by condeſcenſion, while 
the Athenians treat theirs" with infolent feverity, which again oc- 
caſions freſh troubles. Thucyd. lib. 5. Diod. lib. 12. £7: of RR 
goth 54% 1 The Athenians re-eſtabliſh the Delians, whom they drove from 
and wer. Anl. their iſland, and refuſing to deliver up Pylos to the Lacedzmonians, 
3 ae or the war breakes out anew. Alcibiades brings over, by ſtratagem, 
philus | 


8 


being archon. 3 2 28 — —— 
One of the five cities of Phlegra, a peninſula between the gulphs of Thermæ and To- 


rona in Macedon. | 
A city of P 


the 
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the Argives to the of Athens. The Elians are ſolemnly 

excluded from the Olympic games, fot having committed ſome acts 

of hoſtility during the ſuſpenſion of arms - which always obtained 

while theſe games were celebrating, 

The Argives declare war againſt the Spartans, conclude a peace Second year: 
with them, and violate it. The Bœotians ſeize on Heraclia *; 39 13% of 
Alcibiades enters the Peloponeſus with an armed force. The Ar- 

gives get poſſeſſion of Epidaurus *, Thucyd, lib. 5. Diod. lib. 12. 

NN Lk obtain « fenal vieory.over the people'of Thi yo 
The Lacedzmonians obtain a vi over e of Third year: 
Argos and Mantinea * ; but, E end of the fourth. year of =_ —. AM 
the goth Olympiad, conclude a treaty with them. Thucyd. lib. 5. 

The Athenians grow ſuſpicious of Perdiccas. 

The Athenians raſhly undertake a war in Sicily from the fol- 9:ft Olymp. 
lowing motives. The inhabitants of Selinus * having overwhelmed mud 15% of 
the Ereſtans, and thoſe of Syracuſa being drove from their homes Aritomneftus 
by the people of Leontum, the unfortunate Ægeſtans and Syra- being archon. 
cuſans had recourſe to the Athenians, who immediately, being in- 
ſtigated thereto by Alcibiades, undertake their re- eſtabliſhment, 
with the deſign, however, of adding the whole iſland- of Sicily 
to their own dominions ; but the ſucceſs was ſo far from anſwering 
their fraudulent purpoſes, that the Athenians never received fo ter- 
oy a ar eee Nicias, WER c were the gene- | 

8 in r this expedition, which Ariſtophanes cannot al- 
lude 7 the Peace, whatever commentators have aſſerted to the 
contrary, as it was not undertaken at the time that comedy was 
brought on the ſtage. The Athenians ſubdue the iſland of Melos, 
and put to the ſword all its inhabitants above the age of puberty, 
Thucyd. lib. 5. Diod. lib, 12. Ms tet itt 3 

A formidable ſquadron fails from Athens to Sicily. All the Second * 
figures of Mercury, which ſtood in the thoroughfares, are found ad fh of 
mutilated one morning, which the people regard as an unlucky Chabrias ar- 

preſage of the Sicilian ſquadron, and accuſe Alcibiades of this cho. 


piece of impiety, whom they, therefore, command to return from 


— 
—_ 


— ——— 


- * The inhabitants of Elis in the Pelopo- A city of Arcadia. 


neſus. A city in Sicily. 3 
* Of Trachinium. x e They inhabited a city in Sicily, ſup- 
3 A city of Peloponeſus, famous for a poſed to be built by Aneas,. and called 
temple of Æſculapius. p LEgeta, after the mother of Alceſtes, 


2 2 | Sicily, 
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Sicily, to anſwer to this accuſation : that general returns to Thu- 
rium, and 2 way nf ire 2 the 1 tans, whom 
he engages to ſuccour Sicily agai arms of his country, which 
fend = Gylippus in his ſtead. Diod. lib. 13. | | 
Third year: In Sicily the Athenians block up — and loſe their general 
be un. Lamachus; and in Greece, aſſiſted by the Argives, make a ſuc- 
Piſander ar- ceſsful inroad into Laconia, The league is broken. The Syracu- 
cken. fans fortify themſelves, and Nicias, being reduced to great ſtraits, 
ſolicits his recall. Thucyd. lib. 7. | 
Fourth year: The Spartans take Decelia *, a city ſituated about one hundred 
| and igthof and twenty ſtadia from Athens, which diſpatches reinforcements 
Cleocritus be- to Sicily, under the command of Eurymedon and Demoſthenes. 
ing archon. The Syracuſans defeated in a naval engagement; but they ſoon 
regain their honour by conquering the Athenians both by ſea and 
land. An eclipſe of the moon, Wedneſday the 28th of Auguſt, 
near mid-night. Thucyd. lib. 8. This double defeat produced the 
revolt not only of the iſles of Leſbos and Chios, but Eubea began 
to waver in its affection to Athens. Tiſſapharnes and Pharnabazes, 
the lieutenants of the Perſian monarch, confer with the Lace - 
— who conclude a treaty with Darius Nothus the great 
92d Olymp. The Athenians attack Chios. The Syracuſans ſend ſuccours 


and 2cth of 
to the people 


archon, eftabliſh an oligarchy, which Piſander accompliſhes : accordingly 
four hundred adminiſtrators are appointed ſupreme in Athens, one 
hundred years after the abolition of its monarchy.  Alcibiades 
makes his peace, quits Lacedzmon, and comes back to Athens.. 
Charminus, an Athenian admiral, is beat by Antiochus the Lace- 
dzmonian, in a naval ment off the ifle of Simia-*, and loſes. 

| fix triremes. Ariſtoph. Fe/tzval of Ceres. Thucyd. Diod. 
| Becond year: The four hundred adminiſtrators exerciſe an unſupportable ty- 
- a ranny. Agis, king of alarms Attica. Hyperbolus, whom 
"  Ariſtophanes mentions ſo often, being baniſhed by Qſtraciſm, an 
honour he no ways deſerved, is killed at Samos in a ſedition. 


— — — — — — 


1A city of Calabria, near the mouth of between Samos and Leſbos. 
the river Sybaris. | + A ſmall iſland of the Egean ſea. 
2 A city of Attica. | 5 An iſland in the Icarian ſea, oppoſite. 
> A beautiful iſland in the Zgean a, to Epheſus, | | 
t The 
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The conduct of affairs is taken from the four hundred, and con- 
ferred upon five thouſand,” The Athenians are conquered in-Eubea, 
and that iſland revolts. Mindarus, the Lacedemonian commander, 
ſends a fleet from Miletum * into the Helleſpont, by deceiving the 
Athenians; but is worſted by Thrafybulus and T yHus in a naval 
ment between Seſtos and Abydos, in conſequence the 
Ana takeCyzicum. Here Thucydides ends his Hiſtory. Min- 
darus, being defeated a third time *. ere, is there killed 
Xenophon, lib. 2. 
The geſtans, being oppietiel by the Selinuntians, and dread- Third year: 
ing the reſentment of the 8yraeuſans, at chat time intimately leagued aud 22d of 


the war. 


with the Athenians, call over the Curthaginians, who ſend to their Glancippus 
aſſiſtance Hannibal, grand-ſon ef Hamilcar, and fon of Giſco, ach. 
while the Selinuntians beg aid from the people of Syracuſa. Diod. 5 
lib. 13. The inhabitants of Chalcis in Eubea deſert the Athenians, 
conſpire with the Bwotians, and their arm of the ſea, 
leave the channel ſo ndrrow that-only-one veſſel val fall up it at 
4 time. The Lacodæmonians in vain ſolicit a peice. Diod. ib 4.4 
Archelaus, the fourteenth king of Macedon; reigns fourteen yer. 

Hannibal pillages Selinus, and takes Himera * 242 years af- Pounk 
ter their foundation. The 8 regain Pylos, aſter it has been g 2 7 
fortified, and fifteen years in poſſeſſien of the Achenians. Thera- Dioctes at- 
—_— "Chalendodthitr'"; "a Alethindes Byaenticink,” Diod, 4. q 

I 

- T Athenians-co e Gee en the Helleſp except 930 Olmy. 
Abydos, and Aleibiades is received with great pomp 2 0 return . ERECT 
to Athens. Soon after he goes on board a fleet, and makes ſeveral — | 
deſtents. The Lacedzmonians appoint Lyſander general, and be- #<bon. 
ing aſſiſted in Aſia by Cyrus, No ſon 27 Darius Nothus, gains 
ſome advantages over Antiochus, whom Alcibiades had appointed 
his ſucceſſor in command. Upon this account, the Athenians ac- 
cuſe Alcibiades, and intruſting his army W =v oe actions 
aan he ee Diod N 


— 


d A city on the frontiers of Caria, near baths, which Minerva was ſaid to have dif. 


the river Meander. covered to Hercules. Ariſtophanes laughs 
* Two cities on the Helleſpont, now at this report in the Clouds, 

called Dardanelles. 5 An ancient city of Thrace, 
3 An iſland of the Propontus: from Byzantium by the Thracian Boſpho- 


+ A Greek city in Sicily, famous for the rut. 
birth of the poet Steſichorus, and for warm 
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1 ack the The Lacedzmonians appoint” Callicratidas to ſucceed Lyſan der. 
and 25th of Conon, the Athenian, being obliged to retire into Mitylena, i is there 
2 beſieged by Callicratidas. Diod. lib. 112. 
yy The Athenians conquer the Arginuſian iſlands. between Mity- 
ore! gar; lena and Methymnus *, where Callicratidas loſes his life. "The 
the war. Cal-Athenian commanders are | puniſhed for not having taken up the 
lias archon. bodies of the ſhipwrecked, although a ſtorm rendered that im- 
practicable. - An eclipfe of the moon, Monday, 8 hours 50 mi- 
nutes after mid-day. The temple of Minerva. at Athens burnt, 
| Xenoph. lib. 2. According to Apollodorus the annalift, the two 
eat tragic poets Sophocles and Euripides died this year; other 
Riſtorians however, aſſert, that the anten though elder chan 
Euripides, outlived him fix yęats. 
5 Aracus is appointed colleague to Lylander, with orders o 
and 27h of Lyſander's directions. The Athenians, diff egarding the counſ 
Alexias ar- of Alcibiades, ſuffer a ſignal defeat at Ægos Potamos.*. Lyſander 
8 lays fiege to Athens, and-.in_ ix\ months: time: teduces it to bis 
we year of obedience, viz. about the firſt year of the g4th "Olympiad, and 
| 4 years be. 28th of April. The Thebans infiſt u pon the demolition of Athens; 
fore the birth this the Spartans prevent, but eſtabliſh thirty tyrants - to govern it. 
= —1 Theramenes their chief, though the moſt moderate of them, is 
50 after the aſſaſſinated. An ecli pſe of the ſun on Friday the 3d — 
baiding of — By the reduction of Athens a period was put to the Pelopone- 
fan war, after it had laſted twenty-ſeven years and a half. The 
fortifications, which Themiſtocles had erected at the of Py- 
reum, were razed, Pauſan. in Ae Alcibiades the lame 


year: Diod. lib, 13. 
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Ces ates Geeta. kad an; In this ſea. Conon 
The three ſmall Arginufian iſlands, which | Fought his naval engagement. | 

Strabo places between Mitylena and Me. eee 
thymanas, are either omitted, or miſplaced 
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ACHARNENSES. 


This Comedy was ated in the fixth year of the Peloponefian war, in 
the third year of the 88th — during the Lenean feſtivals, 
under the archon 10ho ſucceeded Euclides, which was either Euthy- 
menes, according to the Greet preface; or Euthydemus, as aſſerted 
by Samuel Petit and Paulmier ; or Scithodorus, according to Dio- 
dorus. The proof of this date is taken from the ancient Greek 


Joes, and —— by the words of Aristophanes himfelf.. 


H E ſubject of this comedy tends directiy to the public good, 
and to the ſafety of the whole ſtate. The poet's deſign is to pre- 
vail upon the Athenians to make peace with Lacedzmon ; but the 
conduct and turn he employs in treating an affair of ſtate, of this 
delicate nature, are very enigmatical. There runs through it, in 
po a great deal of — humour, which we muſt paſs over 
ightly, or rather wholly eſs. 

The better to ua plan of this piece, and its moſt beau- 
tiful paſſages, it will be W to take the ſtory higher; that is, 
to go back to the Peloponeſian war. Many cauſes contributed to 
kindle and keep alive this war, all of which are related in Thucy- 

Vor. III. A a dides, 
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dides, and part in Plutarch's Life of Pericles. Pericles, who was 

one of the wiſeſt men and greateſt captains of the Athenians, 

played a very conſiderable part in this war, ſo fatal to all Greece. 

Whatever were the diſputes, whatever the intereſts, it would have 

been eaſy for him to hive ſettled all amieably ; but, inſtead of 

making the attempt, it is pretended that he blew the breath of 

diſcord, and that it was he wr who lighted up this general flame. 

The fact is as follows, which Ariſtophanes (ſays Plutarch) made 

4 *« ſo much noiſe about, that the people had his verſes continually 

* in their mouths.” | | ST + 

There was in Athens a celebrated beauty called Aſpaſia *, her 

wit and the charms of her perſon rendered her the oracle of the 

- Athenians. Perfons of the greateſt dignity in the commonwealth 

thought it an honour to viſit her, and Socrates himſelf did not 

{cruple to make his court to her. Aſpaſia governed the ſtate, with- 

out ſeeming to concern herſelf ih public affairs. Pericles was in 

love with her, and ſhe fixed him ſo abſolutely in her power, that 

he repudiated his wife, that he might be at liberty to marry her. 

This woman entertained ſeveral courteſans in her houſe. Certain 

young Athenians, heated with wine, took it into their heads to 

go to Megara, and carry off from thence a courteſan named Si- 

mætha. The Megarenſians, in revenge, went to Athens and ftole 

away two of Aſpaſia's couttefans. The rape of theſe three infamous 

women proved more fatal to the Greeks than that of Helen to 

the Trojans : for it colt the former a war of twenty-eight years 

continuance, the moſt bloody one they had ever yet ſuſtained ; 

and the confederate Greeks were within a little of utterly deſtroying 
Athens, the moſt glorious of their republics. | 

Pericles, it was ſaid, engaged ſo warmly in Aſpaſia's intereſts, 

that he procured a moſt ſevere decree againſt the Megarenſians. 

Archidamus, king of the Lacedzmonians, endeavoured amicably 

to compole theſe differences, and to pacify the allies ; the war 

might probably have been prevented, could the Athenians have 

been prevailed upon to come to an accommodation with the Me- 

garenſians, and to have repealed the decree which they had made 

« againſt them. Therefore, as the oppoſition that was made to 

this meaſure proceeded chiefly from Pericles, who enflamed the 

minds of the people, and perſiſted in his implacable enmity to 


—_— 


* Plutarch, in his Life of Pericles. 


« the 
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« the Megarenſians, he was conſidered as the ſole author of the 
« war. It is ſaid, that ambaſſadors came upon this occaſion to 
« Athens from Sparta : Pericles alleged a certain law, that forbad 
<« the taking down any table on which a decree of the people 
« was written; Well then, ſaid Polyarces, one of the ambaſſadors, 
&* do not take it down, only turn the other fide outward ; there is no 
* law againſt that, The pleaſantry of this repartee had no effect 
* upon Pericles, nor in the leaſt abated his animoſity againſt the 
people of Megara. It is probable that his hatred to them was 
« owing to ſome private and perſonal cauſe : but the 
* which he brought rs them in public, was, that they had 
, appropriated to themſelves a piece of conſecrated land; and he 
< procured a decree to be paſſed, that a herald ſhould be ſent to 
Miowaca to expoſtulate with them, and from thence ſhould go 

© to Sparta to accuſe them there of this ſacrilegious action. This 
* decree of Pericles contained nothing more than a mild and 
3 N ere But the bene —— . — 
* e way, and the M nſians being ſuſpected as the authors 
2 of his lo 9 ed a decree, that there ſhould be 
< an eternal and irreconcilable hatred between the two ſtates; 
ce that if any Megarenſian entered the territory of the Athenians, he 
* ſhould be put to death; that the Athenian when they 
* took the cuſtomary oath, ſhould ſwear b. to make an in- 
< curſion twice a year into Megaris ; and that Anthemocritus 
te ſhould be buried near the Thriafian gate, which is now called 
% Dipylon. The Megarenſians, however, abſolutely deny the 
« murder of Anthemocritus, and charge the whole guilt of the 
« war upon Aſpaſia and Pericles; in confirmation of which they 
ce __ thoſe well known verſes from the Acharnenſes of Ariſto- 
«© phanes: 

« Some drunken-youths from Athens went 

* To Megara, on miſchief bent; 

And thence (their valour to diſplay) 

* The whore Simætha ſtole. away. 

<< Rage fires the Megarenſian throng ; 

With int'reſt they repay the wrong; 

And ent'ring good Aſpaſia's doors, 

From her they force two fav'rite whores. 

<© Behold the Tpring of all our woe! 

Hence diſcord, war, and laughter flow. 


Aa 2 cc The 
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*© The real cauſe of this war is very difficult to diſcover ; but that 
* the above-mentioned decree was not repealed, is univerſally 
< aſcribed to Pericles.” | | 

It will be neceſſary to add another paſſage from the ſame ancient 
author. The Lacedzmonians, and their allies, ſoon after en- 
e tered Attica with a great army under the conduct of king Ar- 
* chidamus. They laid waſte the whole country, and advanced 
“ as far as Acharnæ, where they encamped, expecting that the 
“ Athenians would not patiently ſufter them to continue there, 
e but that pride and indignation would provoke them to fight. 
% Pericles, however, thought it too dangerous an experiment to 
te riſk no leſs than the preſervation of the city itſelf upon an en- 
« gagement with fixty thouſand Lacedzmonian and Bœotian 


troops, for that was the number employed in the firſt expedi- 


<« tion. As to thoſe who being exaſperated by the devaſtations 
© which the Lacedzmonians had committed, were eager to 
© come to a battle, he endeavoured to cool and pacify them, by 


« ſaying, that trees, after they are hopped, will ſoon grow again, 


« but when men are cut off, the loſs is not eafily repaired *. 
For the enemies' defign by thus laying waſte the country of the 
Acharnenſes, which was the moſt beautiful part of Attica, was to 
draw the Athenians to a general action, which would neceſſarily 
have decided the fate of Athens; or to excite the Acharnenſes to 
revolt, by ſhewing them with what inſenſibility their chief aban- 
doned them to pillage. Pericles did not alter his conduct, but 
ſaved Athens, as Fabius ſaved Rome, by temporiſing for a while. 
He deſpiſed the cenſures that were caſt on him, and cantoned 
himſelf in the city: the great actions he had performed, left him 
no room 'to apprehend that his reputation could ſuffer from this 
management. Mean time, the citizens were divided in their ſen- 
timents, and the commonwealth feemed like a pilot in the midſt 
of a tempeſt. The Acharnenſes particularly were deſirous of fight- 
ing. Cleon himſelf, whoſe popularity, and whoſe great influence 
with the citizens we ſhall ſoon ſhew, was the firſt to animate the 
populace againſt Pericles. But the able ſtateſman bore all pa- 
tiently, and altered not his conduct: he cauſed the war to be 
carried into the Peloponeſus by ſea; and when the city had no 


* Plutarch's Lives, vol. II. printed for Tonſon, 1758. 
longer 
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longer need of his preſence to reſtrain it within the bounds of its 
duty, he went himſelf in perſon to chaſtiſe the Megarenſians. 

While theſe mutual depredations laſted (and they laſted a long 
time), the Athenians made application to two or three kings, 
who ſoothed them with hopes of very conſiderable; ſuccours : but 
apparently their policy led them to amuſe. both parties, and to let 
them deſtroy each other. The Athenian ſenators ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be deluded with the hopes of theſe ſupplies, and deluded 
the people likewiſe, that they might protract affairs, as Ariſto- 
phanes reproaches them to their faces. The firſt of theſe kings, 
whom they ſuppoſed. to have engaged in their intereſts, —W 
thalces, king of Thrace, who was ſolicited . by his brother - in- law 
Nymphodores, a native of Abdera*,/to eſpouſe the cauſe of the Athe · 
nians, and whoſe ſon and preſumptive; heir, Sadocus, had been 
admitted to the privileges of a citizen of Athens. The Abderah 
| iſed, that the king ſhould pacify Thrace, where the war was 
Eindled, and that the commonwealth ſhould ſoon. have the Thra- 
cian forces at its ſervice. Perdiccas, the ſon. of Alexander +, ki 
of - Macedon, was another prince whole. aſſiſtance th . — 
upon, and the third was the king of Perſia + 'we-thall name the 
others as we ſhall have occaſion in our account of the comedy. 
It · is neceflary alſo to remember, that Pericles died two years and 
a half after the commencement. of the Peloponeſian war, and 
that this war commenced in the ſecond year of the 87th Olym- 
piad, 431 years before Jeſus Chriſ . 
. There are in this comedy of Ariſtophanes a great number of 
characters. The. poet's deſign being, as I have already obſerved, 
to ſhew, by an allegory, how greatly peace is to be preferred to war. 
He introduces a man, whom he calls the good citizen, although 
he ſuffers him to ſay and to act very great buffoonries. The poet 
feigns, that this man hit upon a way to make an agreement with 
the enemy, and to enjoy alone the advantages of peace, while the 
Acharnenſes, the Megarenſians, and the people of Athens, ſuffered 
all the hardſhips of war, deceived as they were by the promiſes 


or threats of the ſenate, and by the ambition of their general La- 


machus, whoſe particular intereſt it was to prolong the war. 


7 4 a —] 1 „** 3 
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' 1-4 347 bet roll) ee 164 L 10 Ry \ 2% 10 (as 
| , * Abdera, a maritime city of Thrace, - . Alexander, the ſon of Amyntas. _ . 
built by Hercules, after, he had conquered t Darius Nothus, | 
Diomede, according to. the fable, ock esc och 215] he 12 
: ; Neither 
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Neither the ſtate, nor the generals, nor the memory of Pericles, 
are ſpared in this very ſingular comedy. | 


ACT. L 


Diczopolis, the citizen, appears alone (he is an Acharnen- 
ſian full of grief 7 loſſes he has ſuffered), and recalling to mind 
all the cauſes he has for affliction, he finds he has one, and one 
only for joy, namely, that Cleon has been obliged to vomit up (this 
is his phraſe) the five talents * he had received. He was charged, 
fays the ſcholiaſt , with having taken from certain iſlanders five 
talents, on condition of iling upon the commonwealth to 
remit part of their annual tribute. The knights , his declared 
enemies, entered a proceſs againſt him, and obliged him 'to ſpew 
them up ||, to uſe Ariſtophanes's term. He compliments the 
knights upon this, as being an action worthy of Greece. 

ut, on the other hand, Diczopolis is grieved to find that every 
thing is changed in Athens; that even taſte is not what it was 
before : as for example, the — of Theognis are preferred to 
thoſe of Eſchylus. Here he falls upon certain poets, and muſi- 
cians: it is his paſſion. At laſt he grows impatient at bei 
obliged to wait ſo — for the people's Alembling he — 
that each one amuſes himſelf in the market - place, and en- 
deavours to avoid the ſtrokes of the coloured cord, which are 
given to the idle, that they may be known, and made to 
pay their fine; he adds, that the very magiſtrates are in no 
Falte to come, diſpoſed, like all the reſt, to ruſh in, in ſwarms, 
and ſtruggle for the beſt places. All this prepares us for an aſ- 
ſembly of the people J. But, alas! ſays he, they have no con- 
* cern how to procure peace. I am the only ene who wiſhes 
<« for'it, and who regrets my village.” The reafon he aſſigns for 
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A talent is a thouſand crowns. was called nt, in alluſon to à plentiful 
+ After Theopompns. harveſt, The principal "magiſtrates were 
t The knights were the ſecond of the called Prytanians, errang, on account of 
four orders in Athens, we ſhall ſpeak of this the place where they met on extraordinary 
in another place. occaſions, which was named the Prytanium. 
Madame Dacier ſays, that theſe five This was a large building, where thoſe ci- 
talents were given to Ariſtophanes for hav- tizens who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
ing played Cleon in his comedy of the any fignal ſervices to the republic, were 
Knights; but this is a palpable miſtake. maintained at its expence. 
$ The place, where the people aſſembled, - 
this 
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this is, that his field does not ſay to him, Go, buy fuel, oil, and 
vinegar; it produces all he has occaſion for. 

Diczopolis, weary of ſo many affemblies which produce no- 
thing, goes to this with a ſettled reſolution, to throw every thing 
into confuſion, if „which he ſo ardently pants after, is not 
mentioned, s N the ſtage is crowded with the magiſtrates 
of the Prytanium, who haſten to get the firſt places. A herald * 
ranges them in order, and afks, who til ſpeak +; Amphitheus 
riſes up; he begins with proving his deſcent from the Gods, and 
that thoſe Gods have commanded him to e peace. This 
Amphitheus repreſents an illuſtrius beggar ; for, after ſetting forth his 
divine genealogy, he complains that he is not maſter of a farthing. 
But at the bare mention of peace with the Lacedæmonians, they 
drive him away. Di remonſtrates againſt this brutal uſage 
of a man, who ſhews he has the good of his country at heart. 
They bid him be filent : he renews his remonſtrances. At that in- 
ſtant notice is given, that the ambaſſadors, who had been ſent by the 
Athenians to the court of the king of Perſia, are returned. This ſcene 
is curious enough. 'The ambaſſadors begin with declaring, that it 
is twelve years I fince they were ſent upon this ambaſſy to Perſia, 
with the allowance of two drachmas a day. The poet here ri- 
dicules thoſe who ſolicit to be ſent on es, and protract them 
in order to enrich themſelves. In this piece of ſatire he has a 
view likewiſe to the government, which he taxes with profuſion 
in theſe ſenſeleſs deputations. The ambaſſadors declare, that 
they ſuffered many fatigues during their journey, but that tl 
_ very well received. They uſed to cat and drink largely, — 
fay, to recommend themſelves to the Perſians, who eſteemed none 
that were not great eaters and drinkers. The burleſque reaſon 
which they aflign for their long ſtay, is an enumeration of all the 
feaſts they were obliged to give them. At length, for the fruits 
of their ambaſſy they produce Pſeudartabanus, the king's favourite, 
who had been ſent with them — This account is tly 
interrupted by Dicæopolis, who talks aſide, and deplores in- 
fatuation of the republic. 7 
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Aigophanes often ſneers at this mean 1 Since the archonſkip of Euchymenus z 
ſolicitude. that is to ſay, long ago. 
+ This was the uſual form. One drachma is ten pence. 
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The Satrap anſwers the queſtions put to him, in his barbarous 
language, and in a manner wholly unintelligible. Dicæopolis 
draws him afide, and coming directly to the point, aſks him, if 
the king had ſent money to Athens, and whither the deputies did 
not impoſe upon the people ? He himſelf anſwers for the Satrap, 
as if he made ſigns to him, which ſignified zo to the firſt queſtion, 
and yes to the ſecond. He is interrupted by the herald, who tells 
the Satrap, that the ſenate intreat him to go to the Prytanium “, 
where he will be honourably received. Diczopolis is enraged at 
this artifice. How ! ſays he, muſt thoſe honours, which are due 
only to real ambaſſadors, be paid to a pretended one? What ſtupi- 
dity, to be ſeduced by ſuch maſquerades, becauſe we are flattered 
with falſe hopes of ſuccours againſt the Lacedemonians ! Such is 
the opinion, however, of the good citizen. He draws Amphi- 
theus afide, and whiſpers him in the ear to have nothing to do 
with the ambaſſadors and the government. * Take theſe two 
« drachmas which I give you, ſays he, and purchaſe an alliance 
« for me and my family only with the Lacedzmonians. And 
© now,. gentlemen, purſues he aloud, fend and receive ambaſſadors 
« as long as you pleaſe.” | 

The herald now ſummons Theorus, , who had been deputed by 
the Athenians to the king of Thrace. | | 


DIC&OPOLIS. (Sd. | 
Here is another impoſtor now, who is paid for deluding us. 


| THEORUS. 
I ſhould not have ſtaid ſo long in Thrace, if 


-DICAZOPOLIS. (afide.) 
If thou hadſt not been well bribed. 


THE OR Us. 

If the ſnow and the froſt had not made the roads ſo bad, there 
was no travelling. For while Theognis exhibited a play here (a 
malicious illuſion to his cold poetry), I was drinking with king 
Sithalces. It is certain, that he adores Athens, and we have not 
a better friend in the world. Believe me, he carries his paſſion 
for us ſo far as to inſcribe theſe words on his walls, Charming 


2 Ab ies ambatludors were lodged. See the preceding note F, p. 182. 
Athenians, 
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Athenians *. His ſon, whom we have made an Athenian; is 
extremely defirous of partaking our feaſts,” and has intreated the 
king his father to let him pay a viſit to his new country. As for 
the king, he ſwore, during the ceremony of a facrifice, that he 
would ſend us the promiſed ſuccours; and he has ſuch numerous 
armies, that when we behold them, we ſhall cry out, What an 
immenſe number of wide throats: have we here 1 


| DICAZOPOLEIES. 
May I be hanged, if I believe a word of all this. 


: THEORUS. | 

Nay he has ſent with us the braveſt troops of Thrace. | 
The herald calls them. They are Odomantes t, a favage people, 
great eaters of garlick, and they demand two drachmas a day for 
their pay; this is very remarkable. Diczopolis, diſſatisfied with 
theſe auxiliary troops, who devour the commonwealth, finds 
means to make the aſſembly break up under a ſuperſtitious pre- 
tence. All retire, except Diczopolis, who perceives his friend 
Amphitheus approaching. Amphitheus, as we obſerve, re- 
turns ſurpriſingly ſoon. But here Ariſtophanes is leſs ſolicitous to 
reſerve probability, than to make the laugh, as appears 

by the ridiculous aſſembly he repreſents, and by his boldneſs in 
ſporting with the characters of kings, ambaſſadors, Athens, and 


her allies. | | 
My defign 
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« I flew (ſays Amphitheus) to bring you peace. 

* was diſcovered by ſome old men, true warriors of Ma- 
„ rathon ||, in a word, Athenians, they bawled out aloud : Ah! 
| 2 << traitor, 


—— 


K 


* Alluding to a cuſtom among the ſhep- 
herds of engraving their miſtreſs's name 
upon their crooks. 

+ A ſatyrical ſtroke againſt thoſe vora- 
cious foreign troops, who devour the fate 
they come to aſſiſt. 


t The Odomantes were a people near the 


river Strymon. 
| This has the air of raillery. The Athe- 
nians held their ancient warriors, who fought 
. ET IE in the higheſt ve- 
Vor. III. | 


neration. They perpetuated the memory of 
thoſe prodigies of valour which were per- 
formed there, by a great number of mony- 
ments, Eſchylus had his as well as Miltia- 
des, according to Pauſanias (in Mtids). 
« The Marathonians ſay, adds he, that, 


during the battle, there appeared a man 


« clad and armed like a peaſant, that he 
« killed a great number of the barbarians 


with a kind of plough-ſhare, and afterwards 


« vaniſhed, The oracle being conſulted 
Bb % upon 
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* traitor, thou bringeſt peace, and all our vines are burnt ! Here- 
upon they took up ſtones: I fled ; but they continued to pur- 
* ſue me with cries and exclamations.” 
DICAOPOLIS. 
Let them exclaim : where are the treatics ? 
AMPHITHEUS. 
I have ſamples of three ſorts. Here is ſome of five years old, 
taſte it. (He ſpeaks as of wines.) 
DICAOPOLIS, making mouths. | 
Paugh, it ſmells of the pitch and tar of the ſhip it was brought 
in. (Alluding to the fleets that they had equipped for war.) | 


AMPHITHEUS, 
Taſte one of ten years old. | 
DICAOPOLIS, fhaking bis head. 
This is ſtill a little bitter: it taſtes of the goings and comings 
of ambaſſadors, and of the allies ' delay. FM | 


AMPHITHEUS. 


We bes i anode that” b bung ite years 
land and ſea. IN 


DICAOPOLIS.. | 
Give it me, give it me inſtantly. Oh Gods! this is pure am- 
roſia, true near, &c. | | 

This is only one example of the numerous allegories to be 
found in Ariſtophanes. Diczopolis, contented with having his 
_— which frees him for the future from all apprehenſions, 
thanks his friend Amphitheus, who retires, that he may not meet 
the Acharnenſes, who purſue him; and Diczopolis goes to his 
houſe to prepare a facriice to Bacchus, in acknowlegement for the 
benefit he had juſt received. | 


_—y 


„ ppon this occaſion, gave the Athenians « ingly they erected a monument of white 
no other anſwer, but that they muſt re- „ marble to his honour,” 
vere the Hero of the Plough, Accord- 


When 
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When he is gone, the Acharnenſes enter tumultuouſly, and di- 
vide into two Demi-choruſſes, ſeeking every where, but in vain, 
this bearer of treaties, that they may ſtone him; as if a treaty of 
peace was, in their opinion, prohibited merchandize. 


Aer IE: 


The firſt ſcene is taken up with the ſacrifice offered by Diczo-- 
polis to Bacchus. He enters, followed by his wife, his daughter, 
and his ſervants, who bring every thing neceſſary for the ſacrifice, 
and every perſon he meets he charges to keep filence, I ſhall 
dwell no longer upon this ſcene, nor upon the prayer of him who 
offers the ſacrifice, I ſhall only take notice 1 one paſſage in it, 
which fixes the date of this piece. | 

« Oh Phalcz! to thee I addreſs myſelf this fixth year *, in 
which I behold again my dear country, after having made a par- 
te ticular treaty with the monians. Behold me now de- 
e livered from my enemies, from my anxiety, and from the La- 
« machus's!” Lamachus was one of the Athenian generals, who 
played his part in this comedy; that is, who was ridiculed here 
perſonally, notwithſtanding his great dignity and brave exploits. 

The Chorus, hearing: Diczopolis mention treaties, turn all their 
rage againſt him, and prepare to ſtone him. The citizen intreats 
to be heard in his defence. This produces an artifice of the ſtage. 
The Acharnenſes exclaim againſt the Lacedzmonians, as a people 
without honour and integrity. Diczopolis undertakes to juſtify 
them, and to prove, that they were not the authors of the cala- 
mities of Greece. But the rage of the Chorus increaſes; their 
co in vain implores their mercy; they determine to ſtone 
him; and Dicæopolis can think of no other way to deliver himſelf 
out of their 5 than by threatening to kill their friends whom 
he keeps as hoſta This threat is a riddle to them. * Has he 
<«c any of our children in his poſſeſſion? they ſay. But he un- 


folds the myſtery by a jeſt, in which he burle{ques the Telephus + 
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of Euripides. For, as Telephus, to preſerve himſelf from the fury 
of the Greeks, threatens to kill Oreſtes, ſo Dicæopolis draws his 
ſword, in order to pierce (who would have imagined it) a ſack of 
coals. We cannot find out any thing here to laugh at, even 
though we could fancy ourſelves at Athens, unleſs it be a parody. 
As for the coals which the Acharnenſes are ſo fond of, that they 
implore mercy for them with comic tears, I know not where the 
- Jeſt lies, unleſs the poet means, that the vines of Acharnia having. 
been burnt, they were ſo dear to the inhabitants, that they reve- 
renced even their aſhes; or becauſe they loved large fires in win- 
ter, and were no enemies to good cheer ; or merely becauſe they 
trafficked in coals. And therefore, Ariſtophanes makes the Cho- 
rus, which is compoſed of old men, ſay, that. they are no longer 
as ſwift as Phayllus *, although loaded with facks of coals. How- 
ever this may be, the er generally connects the idea of charcoal 
with the inhabitants of Acharnia, that he almoſt always repreſents 
them as invoking a coal-muſe; for he W oi her to the ſmoke 
of a fire when meat is broiling on it. e muſt excuſe theſe 
manners, and this ſort of raillery, in a republic where nobles and: 
plebeians, rich and poor, were all equally free, and had a right to- 
mix in affairs of ſtate. Dicæopolis continues to turn the whole 
ſcene of Telephus into burleſque, jeſting upon the terror of theſe 
dealers in charcoal, whom he had threatened : at length, he par- 
dons them, and ſheaths his ſword, when. the Acharnenſes have- 
thrown away their ſtones. 

A truce being concluded between Diczopolis and his country- 
men, he determines to ſpeak to them. in favour of the Lacedzmo- 
nians, although this appears to him a very delicate point. For, 
according to bh the Athenians, and all the inhabitants of the 
borough-towns of Attica, would be flattered, praiſed, and careſfſed: 
by orators. They are not willing to ſee that they are betrayed :. 
their delight is in hearing cauſes from morning till night, eſpecially 
in condemning the accuſed, without troubling themſelves about 
affairs of the higheſt conſequence to Greece and' the ſtate: Thus 
it was that Demoſthenes reproved the Athenians from the roſtrum ; 
and in reading the works of our poet, it will be found that I have 


— 


* Phayllus was celebrated for his Gvift- by the ſcholiaft, we learn, that he leaped to 
neſs in running. By an epigram, quoted the diſtance of fifty feet, 
reaſon 
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reaſon for ſaying, he reproved them no leſs ſharply upon the ſtage. 
I know (adds Diczopolis, ſpeaking in the character of Ariſto- 
„ phanes), I know what I ſuffered for the comedy I exhibited laſt 
« year. Cleon dragged me before their tribunal, and with a hor-- 
« rid bellowing “ he diſcharged upon me whole torrents of ca- 
„ lumnies and impoſtures; in a word, I thought I ſhould have- 
« periſhed amidſt the filthy mire he plunged me into. The co- 
medy he ſpeaks of was called the Baby/omans 4, and it is pro- 
bable that Cleon was feverely handled in it. This piece having 
been acted in the ſpring, during the ceremony of the Dionyſial 
feſtivals, im the preſence of the allies, who then brought their re- 
ſpective tribũtes to Athens, Cleon took occalion from thence to 
accuſe the poet of having expoſed the citizens and the ſtate to the 
ridicule of ſtrangers. He even diſputed: his claim: to the privileges- 
of a citizen of Attica: Ariſtophanes extricated himſelf out of this- 
troubleſome buſineſs in the manner which we have alteady related 
in the foregoing diſcourſe. In his repreſentation of the comedy 
of the Acharnenſes he no longer found himſelf liable to the fame 
proſecution, becauſe it was played during the Lenean feſtivals, to- 
wards the end of autumn, at a time when there were no ſtran- 
gers in the city. It was this which made him ſpeak ſo freely, and 
more freely than ever of the commonwealth and of Cleon. The 
uit, which Cleon commenced againſt him, gave occaſion for the 
following comedy called the Knights. ied 

The villager, having ended his complaints, hits upon a ludi- 
crous ſtratagem to ſpeak in favour of the Lacedæmonians without 
danger: this is to diſguiſe himſelf like a beggar, the better to ex- 
aite compaſſion. But, why theſe arts, ſay the Chorus, take me 
the infernal caſque uſed by the poet Jerome, and plead like 
a Siſyphus .. The Jerome, here ridiculed, was a tragie 


poet 


— 


. 


— 


* Cleon's voice was very loud and harſh, Olympics of Pindar, in the following man- 
as we ſhall have occaſion to obſerve in the ner: © Others maintain, that Siſyphus was 


ſequel. condemned to roll. a ſtone inceſſantly in hell. 
+ A comedy which has not come down 4 for having treacherouſiy deceived the in- 
to us. « fernal ſpirits;ſaying, that after his death, he 


+ Siſyphus, according to the fable, re- deſcended to Tartarus, and there gave Pluto 
turned from the infernal regions. See Phi- a caſt of his office, Juſtbefore he expired, 
loctetes, vol. i. part i. Noel de Comti re- he commanded his wiſe to throw his body 
lates. this. ſtory aſter Demetrius upon the «in the midſt of the ftreet,, without / burying- 

. : « jt. 
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poet * of a wild imagination, and wholly deſtitute of judgment: he 
aimed at inſpiring terror, and ſometimes was applauded. He had 
a thick black head of hair, which Ariſtophanes called an infernal 
peruke, or caſque, in alluſion to a proverb applied to ſuch as made 
themſelves inviſible by magical arts. 

The citizen of Acharnia, in order to execute his ſcheme, 
knocks at the door of Euripides's houſe, His ſlave Cephiſophon 
opens it. Is Euripides within? ſays the villager. He is, and he 
is not, anſwers the ſlave +. Being defired to explain himſelf, he 
fays, that indeed the body of Euripides is within, but that his 
ſoul was beating the field to collect ſome little verſes. Euripides 
is called : he ſuffers himſelf to be intreated a long time. At length 
he appears; and Diczopolis, with that ſarcaſtic air which Ariſto- 
phanes always affumes when Euripides is in queſtion, intreats the 
poet to beſtow upon him, as an alms, one of thoſe tattered tragic 
robes, in which he dreſſes his heroes; For, ſays he, I am to 
e make a long ſpeech to theſe people, and if I do not pronounce 
«« jt properly, they will murder me.” 

Euripides names feveral of his tragedies to him ; but the villager 
always anſwers: © That is not the one I mean; there is another, 
<« the hero of which is ſtill more deplorable.” At length Tele- 
phus is named. That is the very thing, cries Diczopolis, it is 
« his rags I would have. Who is there? howls out Euripides 
* to his ſervants; one of you bring hither the tattered robes of 
-« Telephus; you will find them lying on thoſe of Hyeſtus, and 
« among Ino's . | K 

The tattered robes of Telephus are brought, and Dicæopolis, 
as he is putting them on, utters ſome railleries, all in the ſame 
taſte ; ſuch as that, on this occaſion, he muſt ſeem a beggar, and 


— 


« jt, Which ſhe doing, he intreated Pluto's « into execution.” Others will have it, that 
« permiſſion to go back to the world, that he he was puniſhed thus for having forced his 
might puniſh his wife for this neglect, pro- niece Tyrrho. 

«« miſing to return again to hell immediately ® Suidas. 

« afterwards. His requeſt being granted upon + This ſeems to be a parody upon ſome 
«« that condition, away he went; but having ambiguous anſwers in the ſame taſte, which 
« breathed the air of this world again, he are to be found in the tragedies of Euripides, 
«« would not return to the other, till Mercury as when he ſays of Alceſtes, fe liver, and fbe 
« collaring him, carried him away by force, vey not. See Alcefies, vol. ii. act. i. ſc. 4. 
« and put the decree of the Gods againſt him t Theſe tragedies are loſt; 

| not 
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not be one; that he muſt be a rich man in the opinion of the 
audience, and a poor one in appearance, in order to impoſe upon 
the ſtupid Acharnenſes with unmeaning words. | 
Being now metamorphoſed into a. beggar, he continues to im- 
rtune Euripides with his burleſque petitions for alms: he intreats 
im to give him a bundle of herbs, ſuch as his mother fold. - 
Ariſtophanes often reproaches Euripides with his being the ſon of 
a woman who ſold greens. But whether this circumſtance be 
true or falſe, a diſcuſſion of it would be uſeleſs, and very difficult. 
All this, however, at the time was exceſſively ſevere. Euripides, 
in a rage, ſhuts his door in the face of Dicæopolis; who now 
aſſumes the character of Telephus, and all the manner and geſtures 
ſuitable to that character. He calls up all his courage, and having 
obtained permiſſion of one half of the Chorus, he begins his ha- 
rangue, or rather his parody upon a beautiful ſcene in the tragedy 
of Telephus. We may form a judgment of theſe parodies upon 
the tragedies that are loſt, by thoſe we ſhall ſee. upon ſome that 
are preſerved to us. | | 
The following is the ſubject of the good citizen's harangue, ia 
which we are to ſuppoſe the bitterneſs of this parody conſiſts. Di- 
czopolis intreats the Acharnenſes, not to be offended at his pre- 
ſuming to ſpeak of ſtate-affairs; for, although a beggar, he is 
compoling a tragedy, and a tragedy always chaſes for its object 
that which is juſt. He adds, that Cleon cannot now accuſe him 
of calumniating the republic before ſtrangers v. Such is the exor- 
dium. He afterwards. declares, that he hates the Lacedzmonians. 
% But after all, ſays he, why ſhould we lay the ruin af our vine- 
« yards to their charge? However, I ſpeak not of Athens, . gentle- 
« men; remember, I ſay, that I do not ſpeak of the ſtate :- but 
« ſome deſperate-fellows, without faith, honour, birth, regardleſs 
« of the laws, and of infamous characters, have {landered the 
« Megarenſians. In their eyes every thing was Megarian : whatever 
« was brought to the market was conſidered. as ſuch, and, for 
« that reaſon, confiſcated. But this is little. Some of our young 
« citizens, intoxicated with wine, went to Megara, and carried 


* - - 0 <t — — „ * , —  ” oo 60 T cooeSS ++ 
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v It is plain by the words of Ariſtophanes autumn, when ng ſtrangers were ſuffered to 
himſelf, that this comedy was afted during be in the City, 
the feaſts of Bacchus towards the cloſe of 45915. 393 as it i 22211 a ,2% 4 82 1 

Ne N « off 
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« of Simætha. The Megarenfians, in revenge, robbed Aſpaſia of 
* two of her courteſans. See the ſource of that war which has 
deluged all Greece. Three courteſans! For this Pericles ſtorms: 
for this he has thundered “ in the ſenate, and filled all Greece 
« with the tumult of war: for this that fatal decree was made, 
* by which the Megarenſians were interdicted land and ſea. This 
people, forced by dire neceſſity, implored the Lacedæmonians to 
* ſolicit for them the revocation of ſo dreadful a decree given upon 
© the moſt trifling occaſion. We would not liſten to their intrea- 
e ties and ſubmiſſions: from hence aroſe the tumult of arms, and 
all the rage of war. There needed not this, they will fay : 
e tell us then, what is to be done? That is, how are the Lace- 
dæmonians to behave? Accordingly, Dicæopolis produces a lu- 
dicrous example to the Athenians, but which admits of no anſwer. 
„If a Lacedæmonian, ſays he, ſhould carry away a dog from 
« Serjphus+, the leaſt of all your iſlands, would you not imme- 
ce diately fit out thirty ſhips of war to revenge this injury? &c. 
The Chorus are divided into two bands, one of which ap- 
proves, the other condemns the orator's ſpeech. One maintains, 
that he has ſpoke the truth ; the other alleges, that he onght not 
to have ſpoken it. Both ſides make a great clamour, and their 
animoſity increaſes to ſuch a degree, that Lamachus is called upon 
with loud cries to come and allay the tumult. | 
This found of war brings Lamachus inftantly on the ſtage. He 
ſeems in a mighty fluſter, and full of anxiety, as if the ene 
had ſurpriſed Athens, or that it was a real ſedition. They 
him, that a beggar has dared to talk of ſtate-affairs, and ſlandered 
the republic. Diczopolis, with mock reverence, ſupplicates the 
great Lamachus to grant him a moment's audience. He pretends 
to be frightened at the ſight of the armour and plumes of the ter- 
rible warrior; for ſo he ſtyles him, trembling, to heighten the ri- 
dicule. This, if I am not miſtaken, is a burleſque imitation of 
the parting of Hector and Andromache, which is one of the 
fineſt paſſages in the Iliad. Hector, when he takes leave of his 
wife to go to the field, from whence he never returned alive, ob- 


Cicero has quoted this paſſage to ſhew fea, one of the Cyclades, a barren rock, 
the character of Pericles's eloquence. and in Ariſtophanes's time almoſt deſerted. 
+ Seriphus, a little iſland in the Zgean . | 

ſerves 
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ſerves that the infant Aſtyanax, whom ſhe held in her arms, was 
frightened at the plume of feathers which he wore on his helmet, 
and the poet tells us, that the hero pulled it off. Dicæopolis, in 
great terror, begs Lamachus to lay aſide his tremendous caſque. 
The general, who is ſenſible of the raillery, grows angry; but 
the counterfeit beggar, quitting his aſſumed c racer, | acts the 
angry man in his turn, and, , ponded with his treaties as with a 
ſhield, faces his adverſary boldly. y_ reproaches him in plain 

terms with his L procured the E of general by bribes, not 
by ſervices to the commonwealth : inſults him on account of 
his youth and ina&tivity, while wk rofits (like many others) of 
the rewards due only to valour. Oh! republic, cries Lamachus, 
can theſe outrages be borne with! No, anſwers Diczopolis, there 
would: be no cauſe for them, if thou wert not in the ſervice of the 
republic. 10 

FN to maintain eternal war againſt the Pelopotie n 

fians ; and Diezopolis, by virtue of his treaties, | pero wem all 


a free commerce with Athens, a. for Lamachos. = 
„the Chorus ſing one of th ſatyrical — 
call a diſcourſe to the audience. 


In this interlude the Chorus undertake the defence of Babe 
who | in- this arr clears himſelf of the calumnies which N en 
mies had propagated againſt him. He juſtifies himſelf NT 
againſt the accuſation of bis i Taodcied the people 
ſtate in his comedies v. On the contrary, he alleges, that he 9 
. great rewards for having endeavoured to undeceive the Athe- 
to the yain promiſes made them by "foreign 
But he juſtifies himſelf with great haughtinefs and Tcorn. 
pains, 2 cynic, and no prey daring than Demoſthenes, he treats 
his fellow-citizens like children and dupes : he reproaches them 
with their weakneſs in ſuffering themſelves to be ſeduced. by the 
idle admiration which dear expreſs of the beauty of theit 
city, and yet do nothing for * while he alone has the courage 
to tell them the truth in a theatre, with. the hazard of his 
life. He adds, that, — reformer, he has 
excited the curioſity of eee ee that his fame has 


— — 
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rèached even the Perſian monarch, who, in a converfation he had 
one day with the Lacedzmonian ambaſſadors, after having aſked 
them, which of the people of Greece had the greateſt naval force, 
he next enquired for Ariſtophanes, and defired to know what 
were the uſual ſubjects of his ſatyrical pieces; adding, that his 
councils tended only to the of his country, and that, if the 
Athenians followed them, they would be m of all Greece. 
* It was through hatred to Ariſtophanes, continue the Chorus, 
that the Lacedzmonians demanded that Egina ſhould be de- 
< livered up to them as a preliminary article to the peace; not 
that they did really ſet any value upon this port, but that they 
might revenge themſelves on our poet *.” Pa. 3x rated 
The Chorus conclude with adviſing the audience to ſuffer Ari- 
ſtophanes to go on in his uſual way, fince he had nothing in view 
but the public good ; and this he would forward with all his 
power, not by mean adulation, and pliant artifices, * 6 
councils: and, therefore, he defies Cleon- And why, indeed, 
ſhould he fear him, having equity and candour on his fide, fecure 
likewiſe that he would never incur the reproach of being carelefs 
and cowardly, when the intereſt of Athens was in queſtion, as his 
enemy had done? Certainly, there is no longer any commonwealth 
ſubſiſting, wherein ſuch free language might be uſed to the ſtate, 
and Sack the higheſt dignity in t. 
_ I have dwelt the — upon this article, becauſe it throws 
great light upon the perſonal enmity between Cleon and Ariſto- 
phanes, upon the reputation of that poet, and upon the nature of 
the old comedy. It were to be wiſhed, that we had as good a 
key to many other circumſtances, * particularly to the - entity 
between Ariſtophanes and Euripides. The Chorus conclude the 
act with a reprimand to the republic for raiſing young citizens to 
the chief offices of the government, and to command of 
armies, in preference to the old. This is leyelted at Lamachus, 
who was young, and had not yet diſtinguiſhed himſelf by thoſe 
_—_ actions, which forced Ariftophanes at length to do him 


_ * Ariſtophanes mult certainly have had an eftate in Egina, and Cleon, glances a reflection 
at him on that account, | PO Oe r 
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What nt cr 1 15 is neither Long nor Ebelous, 2nd; 
therefore, we ſhall paſs lightly over it. Diczopolls returns, and 
marks out upon the ſtage the market to which he permits the Pelo- 
neſians, the Megarenſians, and the Bœotians, to come and traffic; 
t excludes Lamachus, as he had befo ” declared to him he 
would. He regulates every thing, as if wn horns 
there, by virtue of is treaty with Lacedzmon:- n 
The market being opened, 4 
of the interruption which - trade 
comes with provifions" to fell. It is His children, e 
feructs to counitetiſeit che grutting of hogs that he 0a) Far 
This is a ſeene of very Tow 3 An irtforpner follows, 8 
eries Buro, thut he may ſhare in the confiſcation. 3 Be is ſoon 
ſilences him. Another ſcene, better contrived, to new, *thar, 
when peace is concluded, they will no longer bear: with Cleony- 
mus, Hyperbolus, or any rogues like them (and he names them), 
wretches who are always ready to accuſe their fellow - <CHlnens, 
and to enrich themſelves by informations, 


ACT VV. 


A rich Bcotian enters, loaded with all forts of herbs, fiſh, and 
ganas of every kind, which he brings to the market to ſell. In- 
tly another informer haſtens after him, who is hooted at with 
ſcorn. Lamachus ſends his ſervant to purchaſe ſome proviſion 
for him, but the fellow is cruelly driven away. The Chorus - 
begin to be ſenſible of the bleſſings of peace, and to wiſh ardently 
for it. A herald proclaims this peace to the whole family of Di- 
czopolis, and exhorts him to celebrate it by a feaſt. A poor 
labourer, who had loſt his oxen, would fain partake of it; and a 
young bridegroom offers Diczopolis a preſent to be allowed, if 
poflible, to ſhare in his happineſs. But this uncommunicable hap- 
pineſs is reſerved for Diczopolis, who alone knew the value of 
peace, and how to procure it. Two meſſengers enter, one of 
whom aſks for Lamachus, and tells him, that he muſt inſtantly 
fly to arms, and repell the Bœotians; the other brings Diczopolis 
an invitation to a feaſt. This makes a moſt ridiculous __ ; 
Cc 2 or 
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for Lamachus with great reluctance to fight, and the vill: 
haſtens — 2 the feaſt, aſter indulging bimielf in ſome bir 


railleries upon the general, and a continued antitheſes ſuppeged: 
by ns terms of war and cookery.. 


ACT — 


— nd bs 4 bach manner, 8 that Las 
machus is wounded, and returning with thoſe who fled from the 
battle. He is brought i in, lamenting his hard fate, and ſerves to 
make ſport. for Diczopolis, who has dined luxuriouſl | to 

Thoſe who are acquainted with the writings, o * 
will not. be diſpleaſed with me for this brevity upon the laſt acts 
of the comedy before us. There ö of the ſame 
author, on which it would, be difficult, * r ta 
dwell WO. 


THE 


ben EE 
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4 


' COMEDY or ARISTOPHANES... 


This Comedy, was adted the ſeventh' year of the Peloponefian war, af 
the 725 of Bacchus Lenean, the fourth year of the 88th Olympiad, . 


the archonſhip of Stratocles. 
„Coo being willing -(fays Plutarch) to continue. all of- 
« fices of magi in the hands of the rich men, as they 


„ had been, EIT bring a mixture. of the people into the 
other parts of the government, of which they had no ſhare- 
before, took an account of the citizens eſtates, and thoſe whoſe 
©© eſtates produced five hundred medimni, both in dry and liquid 
« fruits, he placed in the firſt rank, calling them Pentacofiomedimnes; . 
* thoſe of the ſecond... claſs, who were ſuch as could keep a 
*«. horſe, or were worth annually three hundred medimni, were 
« named Hrppodetelountes ; the third claſs conſiſted of fuch whoſe 
© revenue amounted to but two hundred medimn?, and they were 
« called Zeugites e. all the others were called Thetes ; theſe were 
© not admitted to any office, but might come to the great aſ- 
« ſembly; and give their votes. This, at firſt, ſeemed nothing, 
1 but — appeared a conſiderable privilege: for moſt of 
the controverſies came, at laſt, to theſe popular judges ; becauſe, 
in all matters which he put under the cognizance of the ma- 
«. giſtrates, he gave ſuch as. pleaſed liberty to. appeal to the po- 
4 pular court“. 


— IOI_—_ 


„ Plutarch's Lives, vol. I. printed for Tonſon, 1758. 
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The title of this piece being ſo well explained, it will be eaſy 
to ſee that it is a ſevere ſatire againſt Cleon, the treaſurer and ge- 
neral of the army, It was private animoſity, as well as concern 
for the public good, that induced Ariſtophanes to exclaim in this 
furious manner at a man ſo powerful in the ſtate. Cleon had ac- 
cuſed the poet of a very atrocious crime, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, and had likewiſe called in queſtion his right of a citizen of 
Athens. Such was the ſecret cauſe of this bitterneſs of ſatire againſt 
Cleon. However, this ſtateſman was inſolent to exceſs ; no author 
ever mentioned him with praiſe. Although the ſon of a leather- 
drefler, and a leatherdreſſer himſelf, he had riſen to the firſt em- 
ployments of the ſtate ; but it was by artifice and intrigue, and 
2 by a kind of merit abſolutely neceſſary in a republic. 

e had a thundering voice, and no man ever poſſeſſed in a greater 
degree the art of gaining the people over to his intereſts. Intoxicated 
with the ſurpriſing ſucceſs of an enterpriſe he raſhly engaged in, a 
fucceſs which he owed more to fortune than to courage, he be- 
came in a manner maſter of the ſtate; and it was when he was at 
the height of his power and fame, that Ariſtophanes durſt venture 
to attack him, no longer indirectly, but by producing him per- 
ſonally upon the ſtage. Cleon is reproached with embezzling the 
public treaſure, with an eager deſite of procuring: prefents, with 

is art in ſeducing the le, and with anjuſtly arrogating to 
himſelf the — of a 2— exploit. ons on in which 
he raiſed himſelf to ſo great a height of power is as follows. 

Pylos *, a little city of Peloponeſus, ſituated on the ſea- ſide, 
oppoſite to the iſland of Sphacteria, and in the territory of Cory- 
phaſium, had been abandoned, and ſtript of its garriſon, as well 
as many other places, during the courſe of the war. "Demoſthenes, 
who had come there with two ſhips, prevailed upon Eurymedon 
and Sophocles, though with great difficulty, to fortify it, and to 
make it a magazine of arms, from whence they might infeſt the 
Lacedzmonians, who were within four hundred ſtadia + of it. 
This ſcheme was executed, and proved of ſuch importance to the 
Lacedzmonians, that they uſed their utmoſt efforts to retake Pylos: 
it even became the principal obje& of Athens and Lacedzmon till 
the end of the war. The Lacedzmonians laid, ſiege to it, and, 
that they might the more eaſily compaſs their end, they threw 


— — 2 


® Thucydides, lib, iv. + Twenty leagues, - 8 
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ſome troops into a little neighbouring iſland ; but the fleets of both 
parties being continually near, the troops in the iſland were blocked 
up, and reduced to great ſcarcity. Neither did the Athenians 
ſuffer leſs hardſhips in Pylos: ſo that they, as well as the enemies, 
were alike beſieged and beſiegers, the former in the city, the latter 
in the iſland. Mean time the Lacedzmonians ſent deputies to 
Athens to demand an honourable compoſition, in order to draw 
their troops from Sphacteria. Their requeſt was not only juſt, but 
even made with ſubmiſſion, as is evident by their harangue in 
Thucydides. But Cleon warmly oppoſed any agreement with the 
Lacedæmonians, and went ſo far as to abuſe their ambaſſadors. 
Demoſthenes, finding himſelf in great want of proviſions, and 
hopeleſs of any ſuccours, ſent his collegue Nicias to Athens, to 
prevail upon the republic, either to ſuccour the army, or to enter 
into a treaty with the enemy. The people of Athens, enraged at 
this bad ſucceſs, began to exclaim againſt Cleon, who, to turn 
aſide their reſentment from him, threw the fault upon the incapa- 
city, or the dilatorineſs of the two generals, and publicly boaſted, that 
if the Athenians would make him general, he would take the 
iſland in twenty days. Nicias took him at his word; and Cleon, 
who ſuppoſed that this readineſs, to accept his propoſal, was only 
feigned, held firm till he found that Nicias was in earneſt reſolved 
to lay down the command; then he began to raiſe a great many 
difficulties, that his raſh promiſe might be forgot. But the people 
would not be his dupes, and, what was very ſurpriſing, they made 
him general againſt his will, and ordered him to depart for the ſiege. 
He was, however, more fortunate than he had been prudent: for 
while he was on his march, Demoſthenes burnt a little wood in 
the iſland, by which his troops had been greatly incommoded, and 
thus made the conqueſt of 8 ria fo eaſy, that he had no longer 
occaſion for ſuccours. Cleon arrived, joined his troops to his, and 
both together forced the ſoldiers who were in the iſland to ſur- 
render, and carried them to Athens in a 2 condition. 
Cleon, contrary to expectation, returning triumphant, became more 
than ever the idol of the people, — — honour 
of this conqueſt, and looked upon him as the greateſt-captain of 
the age. It was this unjuſt praiſe which made him odious to the 
principal Athenians, and particularly to the knights, who had al- 
ways hated him on account of the meanneſs of his birth, and the 
great employments he had obtained in prejudice to their better 
claim. Ariſtophanes had the courage to unmaſk this deſpicable 

| man, 
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man, and to make him the ſubje& of a comedy, regardleſs of his 
power. But he was obliged to act the part of Cleon himſelf ; and 
it was on this occaſion that he appeared upon the ſtage for the 
firſt-time, none of the comedians daring to aſſume this character, 
nor to expoſe themſelves to the vengeance of ſo powerful a citizen. 
Ariſtophanes daubed his face with lees of wine, for want of a 
maſk, not being able to find any artiſt bold enough to make one 
reſembling Cleon, as was done for ſuch perſons as were to be ridi- 
culed upon the ſtage. | 
Two reaſons may be aſſigned why this piece cannot afford us as 
much diverſion as it did the Athenians, - namely an infinite number 
of perſonal ſtrokes againſt a man who is wholly, indifferent to us, 
and a ſtyle made up of enigmas and anecdotes, of which it is not 
always poſſible to diſcover the true ſenſe. However, we ſhall 


omit nothing eſſential to the principal deſign. 
Aer 1 


The fcene opens with Demoſthenes and Nicias, clad in the 
habit of flaves : the former roars out aloud, as.if he had juſt ſuffered 
the laſh. He wiſhes, Tartarus would ſwallow up that upſtart, that 
| curſed Paphlagonian ®, who had lately got footing in their houſe, 
and who was continually whipping the ſlaves in the cruelleſt man- 
ner imaginable. This is an ingenious allegory. By the houſe is 
meant Athens, the Paphlagonian is Cleon, not that he was a na- 
tive of Paphlagonia, but in alluſion + to his hoarſe, rough voice 
which ceſembled the roaring waves. The flaves are the principal 
citizens of the republic, ſuch as Demoſthenes and Nicias, . alſo the 
republic herſelf. The maſter of the houſe is the people. This 
eee eg as much againſt the ſtate, and the people, as 

inſt Cleon. | 
We find, therefore, that Plutarch's charge againſt Ariſtophanes, 
for making his orators ſpeak like ſlaves, without abſerving a due 
decorum in his characters, falls of itſelf. For, having choſen the 
way of allegory, to repreſent the greateſt captains and wiſeſt men 
of the ſtate as ſlaves to a capricious old man, who was wholly go- 


e 3 . * 2521 


* Paphlagonia, a region of Aſia Minor, the inhabitants of which, Lucian ſays, are ſu- 


H ahh, ſerver. | 
verned 
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verned by a deſpicable fellow, by whom they were treated cruelly, 
could he better preſerve the propriety of character than by making 
them ſpeak and act like real ſlaves? It is true, that he goes beyond 
nature; but if he exaggerates, it is to point the ridicule fuller 
upon Cleon, upon the magiſtrates, the people, and the whole go- 
vernment. 

Nicias alſo curſes the new comer, and invites his friend and 
companion in arms, to join with him in a muſical ſong or lamen- 
tation, which is the more ridiculous as it is a parody upon an air 
worthy of Olympus the muſician L. Demoſthenes advices him 
to ceaſe weeping, and to conſider of ſome way to deliver themſelves. 
This gives riſe to a conteſt between them, for each would have 
the other pronounce the important, the deciſive reſolution. Nicias 
attempts to ſpeak it in the ſtyle of Euripides, to declare, and not 
to declare it, — in a covert and unintelligible manner, in al- 
luſion to the and perplexed way in which Phædra diſcovers 
to her confidant her paſſion for Hippolytus. 


Tu connois ce fils de I Amazone ; 
Ce prince fi long- tems par mai-meme opprimè. 


OE NONE. 
Hippolyte, grand Dieux ! 
PHEDRE. 

C'eſt toi qui Fas nomme +. 


It is this ſcene, and this very paſſage in the tragedy of Hippo- 
lytus which Ariſtophanes ridicules. We may judge by this ſtroke, 
whether, or not, the inſinuations of Ariſtophanes were believed 
when he ridiculed Euripides. He every where paints him as a. 
crafty man ; perhaps he might be ſo in a certain degree : but it 
is not eaſy to believe upon the word of an inveterate enemy, that 
he was a dangerous man, much leſs that he was but an indif- . 
ferent poet; nor was Athens to be impoſed upon by theſe comic 
parodies. 


111 


Olympus was an ancient player upon poets, who oſten made their Choruſſes weep 
the flute, who was, the fable ſays, a diſciple to muſic. 8 
of Marſyas. The poet here burleſques ſome + Racine in imitation of Euripides. 
well-known air, and in general the tragic | 


Vor. III. D d The 
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The important words, which neither of theſe orators durſt 
utter, as Phædra durſt not name Hippolytus, are: Let us take refuge 
among the Lacedemonians. At length, they both ſpeak them, yet 
without ſeeming to ſpeak them, by playing upon the words, and 
rendering the ſenſe doubtful. This flight to the enemy was a 
fatal reſource, to which the Athenians often reduced their moſt 
illuſtrious citizens, through dread of the Oſtraciſm, or ſomething 
worſe. Without reckoning Miltiades, Themiſtocles, and many 
others, who were driven to this extremity, Alcibiades, when he 
was upon his celebrated expedition againſt Sicily, finding he was 
recalled to anſwer to an accuſation of impiety, thought proper to 
make uſe of this expedient. We ſhall have occaſion to ſay more 
of this in the ſequel. 

Nicias, not caring to run this hazard, reſolves to take ſanctua 
at the altars of the Gods. What Gods, replies Demoſthenes, 
* do you believe in any?” *© Yes, ſays Nicias, for they perſe- 
<« Cute me ſo unjuſtly, that I have reaſon to believe there are ſuch 
« Beings.” This impious ſpeech is introduced to create a ſuſpi- 
cion of the impiety of theſe two citizens. Such accuſations as 
theſe are to be met with frequently in the writings of Ariſtophanes. 
This anſwer is much the fame with that made by Diogenes * to- 
an apothecary, and by Theodorus the philoſopher to another. 
Being aſked if they believed in the Gods, Yes, doubtleſs (ſaid 
« each of them to him who put the queſtion to them), fince I 
te believe thou art their enemy.” At length, Demoſthenes and 
Nicias reſolve to lay the whole matter before the audience, pro- 
vided they will give them their applauſe. | 

This Demoſthenes does by way of allegory, of which the fol- 
lowing is the ſenſe : © We belong to a ſevere and cruel maſter +, 
« a great eater of beans, a man eaſily provoked to anger, a Pycni- 
* Zan} by birth, old, deaf, and peevith to the laſt degree, Some 
e time ago he purchaſed a Paphlagonian ſlave, a leather-drefler 
&« by trade, a man full of artifice, intriguing, and a mere informer. 
« This rogue, well knowing his old man's diſpoſition, made it 


Diogenes Laertius, lib. vi. ſec. 42. and eat garlick ; Ariſtophanes, therefore, calls 
lib. xi. ſec. 103. them all, eaters of garlick. | 

+ He means the magiſtrates and the peo- t From the term Payx, the place where 
ple. They uſed to chew beans that they aſſemblies of the people were held. 
might not ſleep in aſſemblies, The warriors 


« his 
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ec his ſtudy to ſooth and flatter him, and to ſeduce him by his artful 
<« inſinuations. People of Athens, ſaid he to him, after having heard 
* cauſes ſo long, take ſome repoſe, eat, drink, and accept what is 
<« given at aſſemblies “: Will any of you come and ſup with me? 
And ſuch other impertinences. By methods, like theſe, he has 
<* inſinuated himſelf into the old man's favour, and pillages us all 
« unmercifully. As for example, he has chouced me out of my 
« Pylian cake +; he has always a leathern whip in his hand 4 
<« to laſh orators with, and hinder their acceſs to the old man, who 
ce dotes and pronounces oracles. Then this Paphlagonian beſets 
« him continually, ſlanders us, threatens us, and forces us to give 
ce him preſents, crying, remember how I treated Hylas! If you 
c are not liberal, you ſhall die this very day. What can we do? 
There is a neceſſity for giving him ſomething.” | 

After this ſpeech, Demoſthenes turns to Nicias, and aſks him, 
what they. ſhall do in this extremity? © Let us make our eſcape, 
« ſays Nicias.” © How can we do that, replies Demoſthenes, 
« the Paphlagonian will diſcover our intention; he has an eye 
ec 222 thing; he has one foot on Pylos, and the other at 
cc the 3 * , P = 


Ses deux mains font au pais d. Etolie 
Et ſon eſprit gt en la Clopidie. 


(Meaning that he thinks of nothing but robbery). © We-muſt 
<« die then, ſays Nicias; but let us at leaſt die like brave men.” 
« How? reſumes Demoſthenes.” *© Let us drink bull's blood, 
<« replies Nicias; can we deſire a fate more glorious than that 
« of Themiſtocles? It was the popular report that Themiſtocles 
had poiſoned himſelf with bull's blood. Demoſthenes owns, that 
he had rather drink ſome wine, that he may be enabled to con- 
fider better what reſolution they ſhall take. This orator certainly 
loved drinking, ſince the poet has a ſtroke at him on this occafion. 


The ſum given was three oboles, or + In allufion to the victory of Pylos ; all 
half a drachma. We ſhall often have oc- the honour of which was given to Cleon, 
caſion to mention this cuſtom. Cleon or-. though it was due only to Demoſthenes. 
dained that three oboles inſtead of two t Alluding to the trade of Cleon's fa- 
ſhould be given to each of the fix thouſand ther. ” 
judges. The triobole was equal in value to | Amyat's tranſlation of Plutarch. 
five pence of our money, WF | | 


Dd 2 | Here 
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Here he extolls highly the great efficacy of wine in thoſe nice 
conjunctures where life is in danger, and he ſends Nicias in haſte 
for a bottle. | 

Nicias returns inſtantly with what he was ſent to fetch, declaring 
with great joy, that he found the Paphlagonian lying upon. ſome 
leather in a drunken ſleep, after having been gorged with confiſca- 
tion. This leather is perpetually recurring, in order to mortify 
Cleon on account of the meanneſs of his birth. Demoſthenes, 
like a true ſlave, drinks greedily, and the firſt counſel] Bacchus gives 
him, is to prevail upon Nicias to ſteal the oracles which are in the 
hands of the Paphlagonian, Nicias ſteals them, and they read 
them upon the ſtage. The oracle declares, © that firſt a trader 
in linen ſhall govern the ſtate (here he means Eucrates®); then 
* a trader in ſheep (that was Lyſicles) ; he ſhall be ſucceeded by 
t one ſtill meaner, his ſucceſſor ſhall be the leather-ſeller, the 
« Paphlagonian, a quarrelſome fellow, voracious, mercenary, with 
&« 4 moſt horrible voice, in a word, Cleon. For it is written in 
ce the fates, that all traders ſhall fucceed each other. But who 
« is to ſupplant this leather-dreſſer, by whom the butcher was ſup- 
ce planted?” Demoſthenes ſtill reading ſays, that he fhall. be 
ſucceeded by a ſeller of baked meat and puddings: it was not 
poſſible to throw out more ſevere ſarcaſms againſt ſuch a republic: 
as Athens. | 

Nicias and his friend are impatient to find out the happy deliverer 
foretold by the oracle, and ſuch a man in every reſpect offers himſelf 
to their view. This man is called Agoracritus +, and him the 
two friends implore to fave the republic. It is ſuppoſed, that under 
the character of this man Hyperbolus was repreſented,. a perſon 
of very mean birth, who has been already mentioned. This Laion, 
low as it appears to us, was on that very account but the more 
bitter againſt the Athenians, who ſometimes raiſed ſuch contemptible 
wretches to the higheſt offices in the ſtate. 

« Oh fortunate man ! cry out the two orators at the fight of 
« Agoracritus, you are nothing to-day, and to-morrow you ſhall | 


be every thing .“ The jeſt is, that this clown, to whom they 


* 1 


Eucrates, Lyſicles, and Cleon were ſuc- t There is a good deal of humour in 
ceſſively queſtors, or treaſurers. theſe words, becauſe they were ſtrictly true 
+ He was a ſeller of baked meat, and in ſuch a capricious ſtate as Athens was. 

carried his ſhop about with him, 


addreſs 
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addreſs themſelyes in this manner, appears with a table ſpread 
with meat ready dreſſed, and that, inſtead of talking to him about 
what he has to ſell, they accoſt him with the utmoſt reverence; 
calling him the head and tutelary angel of the commonwealth. 
He, as much ſurpriſed as the faggot-maker in Moliere, who is made 
a phyſician in ſpite of himſelf, looks eagerly firſt at one, then at the 
other. Doſt thou ſee this numerous people? continues De- 
ce moſthenes, thou ſhalt be the maſter of them all, and ſovereign 
« arbitrator in Athens. Thou ſhalt inſult, nay, impriſon the ge- 
c nerals of the army. Get upon thy table, and behold theſe 
« iſlands, theſe ports, theſe veſſels, theſe markets: eaſt one eye 
ce to the right upon Caria, and another to the left upon Chalcedon, 
ce thou ſhalt ſell all this, the oracle has declared it.“ 

Agoracritus, aſtoniſhed at the honours which are paid him, can- 
not conceive it poſſible, that from being ſo poor and mean, he 
ſhall become ſo great a man. Thy meanneſs, reply they, is the 
every cauſe of thy exaltation.” In vain he tells them, that he can 
ſcarcely read, and that in every reſpect he is utterly unworthy of 
ſo great an honour. They perſuade him, that his ignorance and 
mean birth are the very qualities now required in one who is to 
be placed at the head. of the ſtate. bx read to him the enigma- 
tical and burleſque. oracle, relating to himſelf,” namely, that the 
Paphlagonian Kite, that is the robber Cleon, ſhall be vanquiſhed 
by the Dragon,. that is the hog's pudding,. or rather the maker 
of hog's puddings. - | | 

Agoracritus can with difficulty recover from his amazement, ſo 
little does he think himſelf capable of governing the ſtate. © Poor 
« man, ſays Demoſthenes to him, thou haſt nothing to do, but 
« to continue thy trade; it is the eaſieſt thing imaginable : thou 
<« need'ſt only ſpread thy covering &, embroil every thing, allure the 
« people to thee with the charms of thy cookery, and then thou 
« wilt dupe them effectually. This is all that is required of thee, 
« Beſides, thou haſt excellent qualities for the people, a ſtrong 
e voice, an impudent volubility of tongue, a malicious wit, and 
„ the market-place talent of wheedling. Take my word for it, 
„% thou art admirably well qualified for the government of the 
« ſtate.” They exhort him to attack the Paphlagonian : a bold 


„ 
— 


In alluſion to his trade, compared with the methods made uſe of by Cleon in the go- 
vernment of the ſtate. | | | 
enterprize | 


enterprize'! he is ſenſible of it, and aſks who will ſecond him; 
The rich? they reverence Cleon. The poor? they fear him. De- 
moſthenes promiſes him the aſſiſtance of the knights, the ſworn 
enemies of Cleon, the aſſiſtance of the audience, his own, and that of 
the Gods. He ludicrouſly exhorts him to fear nothing ; © For, ſays 
« he, it is not Cleon himſelf that thou wilt ſee, ſince no artiſt 
« would venture to make a maſk for him ; but he is ſo well cha- 
c racteriſed, that thou wilt imagine thou really ſeeſt him.” Ni- 
cias immediately gives notice by a dreadful cry, that the Paphlago- 
nian is awake, and will ſoon appear. Certainly, the appearance of 
a villain upon the ſtage was never better prepared than in this co- 
medy of Ariſtophanes from the firſt ſcene. Moliere has, perhaps, 
imitated him in the artifice he makes uſe of to prepare the ſpecta- 
tors for his Tartuffe, who does not ſhew himſelf till he has been 
ſketched out by as many ſtrokes of the pencil as Cleon is. It 
cannot be denied at leaſt, that Moliere has taken the idea, and 
many of the principal ſtrokes of his Medecin malgre lui from Ari- 
ſtophanes ; we ſee him in Agoracritus, who, in ſpite of himſelf, is 
made a great man in the ſtate. 

Cleon appears, and with a terrible voice reprimands the two 
ſlayes. It would ſeem as if he obſcurely reproached them with 
having ſolicited the people of Chalcis to revolt, and it is certain, 
that they did revolt two years * afterwards. This ſuſpicion, which 
Ariſtophanes throws upon Demoſthenes and Nicias, is very ſhock- 
ing, and plainly proves the great liberty of the ancient comedy. 
Demoſthenes, with loud cries, calls Agoracritus to his aid, but he 
had fled in great terror. The orator then implores the aſſiſtance of the 
knights, who enter as the Chorus, He forms them into a line as in 
order of battle +. The Chorus anſwer his cries, and the whole ſtage 
reſounds with, „Strike, ſtrike this enemy of the knights and the 
*« people, this rioter in depredations and rapines ; and take care that 
« he does not eſcape from you, for he is well acquainted with all the 
* windings and by-paths of Eucrates.” Here he, in a covert 
manner, reproaches them both with their meanneſs and low birth. 

Cleon, perplexed with this new kind of ſedition, calls the judges 
to his aſſiſtance ; he gives them the title of friobolaries, on account 


— — 


® In the eighth year of the war, under the where Demoſthenes and Cleon jointly com- 
archonſhip of Iſarchus. Thucyd. lib. iv. manded, 
+ Alluding to the expedition of Pylos, 


of 
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of the gratuity he had cauſed to be augmented for them, and in- 
finuates, that he ſupported them by his clamours and informations. 
But the judges do not appear. The Chorus give in their charge 
againſt Cleon, namely, that he devours the country. Cleon en- 
deavours to appeaſe the knights by flattering. them: What! 
e ſays he, is it thus that you treat a man, who was the firſt who 
* 1 ed to have a monument erected in memory of your va- 
te lour *.“ The Chorus are not to be impoſed upon by this 
mean adulation, and threaten to proſecute him with more vigour 
than ever. | | 

Agofacritus, who had hid himſelf, finding that there was no- 
thing to fear, and that he ſhould be well ſupported, comes up di- 
realy to Cleon, whoſe aff had at firſt terrified him, and boaſts 
that he will overcome this competitor, notwithſtanding his voice 
of thunder. The Chorus conſent to this combat, which is abſo- 
lutely ludicrous, fince the two rivals are to ſhew which will carry 
it by —— and ſtrength of lungs, the only talents which 
the knights acknowlege Cleon to be poſſeſſed of +. And indeed, 
Thucydides and Plutarch ſay, that he was a bad general, and a 
—_— citizen.. In this the hiſtorians do not differ from 

le t. a 

Cleon, who perceives what ſort of a competitor he has to deal 
with, begins by attempting to render him ſuſpected of holding a 
eorreſpondence with the enemies. An uſual ſtratagem of his, in 
which he was very ſucceſsful, and which ſhews him in his cha- 
rafter of an informer. But here he finds an adverſary worthy of 
himſelf; for Agoracritus accuſes him of going to the Prytanium 
to breakfaſt, and coming from thence ready to burſt, He even 
maliciouſly feigns, that he has all thoſe vices with which he charges 
Cleon in allegorical terms, and all taken from Cleon's trade and 
his own. The combatants are ready to come to blows, they load 
each other with clamorous invectives. Cleon thunders, threatens, 
and cries out with the voice of a Stentor. Agoracritus replies, 
with kicks and cuffs, without yielding a ſtep of ground: it 
was a particular way of fighting, in which they kicked each 
other's ſhins, till they tore off the fleſh, But this mutral 
railing, though full of the keeneſt ſatire, is not proper fot our 


This ſtroke ſeems to be levelled at the + Thucyd. lib. iv. Plutarch, in the Life 
Knights: however, it falls directly on Cleon. of Pericles,” and elſewhere. 


language 
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makes all its value. One may form to one's ſelf an idea of this 
humorous conteſt, when the two champions, one a maker of 
ſauſages, the other a general of an army, whoſe inſolence is 
equal to his power, diſpute for the ſuperiority in impudence and 
ſtrength of voice, to ſhew how well qualified they are for bearing 
the chief ſway in the government of Athens. They reciprocally 
charge.cach other with the moſt atrocious crimes, and thus, ac- 
cording to the poet, prove the juſtice of their ſeveral claims. This 
is indeed a piece of fatire of extraordinary boldneſs, and is fo 
often repeated, that it is ſcarce poſſible to conceive how the Athe- 
nian ſtate could hear and ſuffer it ; but it was the policy of its go- 
verning members, to lay no reſtraint upon the people's tongues, 
and continue to act as they pleaſed, In the end, Agoracritus and 
Cleon ſummon each other to appear before the judges, and haſten 
to enter their accuſations, | 

The interlude is a ſpeech which the Chorus partly addreſs to 
the audience. They declare the reaſon why the poet repreſented 
this comedy in his own name, a thing he never durſt venture to 
do before. It was, ſay they, becauſe he looks upon the comic art 
as a very thorny and dangerous ſtudy, and the fate of the moſt 
celebrated of his predeceſſors, ſuch as Magnes, Cratinus, Crates, &c. 
fills him with terror. In this ſpeech the ancient Athenian war- 
riors are applauded as being braver and leſs intereſted than thoſe 
of the preſent age. Laſtly, the Chorus boaſt of their own great 
exploits, that is, the exploits of the ſecond order of citizens. The 
whole is intermingled with invocations to the Gods, after the uſual 
manner of Choruſſes, and no leſs malicious than allegorical. 


as FT. a. 


As ſoon as Agoracritus returns, he tells the Chorus, wha are 
impatient to know what ſucceſs Cleon has had in his diſpute be- 
fore the ſenate, that his adverſary is ſhamefully defeated. He re- 
lates the whole affair very circumſtantially, but in a burleſque 
manner. -For in aping Cleon, he had attacked him with his own 
arms; „ Cleon, ſays Agoracritus to the knights, began with 
e pouring out a torrent of calumnies againſt you, he treated you 
&« all as conſpirators againſt the ſtate. The ſenate, impoſed upon 
& by theſe villainous inſinuations, began to arm their faces with 
* frowns; when I made an harangue, firſt invoking as deities, 

* 1mpu- 
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« impudence, impoſture, the market-place,” &c. Here Ago- 
racritus adds a low jeſt in imitation of the mean artifices to 
which Cleon uſed to have recourſe. He ſays, that, after he had 
profoundly ſaluted one of the judges, from whom ſome involuntary 
noiſe had eſcaped, he began to cry out: Great news, gentle- 
* men I bring you moſt joyful news.“. Well, what is your 
% news?” Never ſince the beginning of this war have your. 
favourite fiſh ®, the fiſh you are ſo exceſſively fond of, been ſo. 
© cheap as they are now.” This is a bitter ſatire upon the folly 
of the magiſtrates, who, inſtead of attending ſeriouſly to the wars 
in which 4 ſtate was engaged, ſuffered themſelves to be impoſed 
upon by Cleon's arguments, who made them believe that every 
thing went well when delicacies for their tables could be purchaſed 
at a low price. © No ſooner were theſe words uttered, continues 
* Agoracritus, than you might have ſeen every face reſume its 
former ſerenity. They applauded me, they crowned me, and 
* I managed it fo, that this fo highly valued fiſh' was actually 
© ſold at the loweſt price. Cleon, who found himſelf ſupplanted, 
<« propoſed to ſacrifice a hecatomb for the good news he had re- 
* ceived. But I quite confounded him by demanding two heca- 
* tombs, and even a facrifice of a thouſand he-goats F, if the 
e trichides were fold at an obole the hundred. Theſe words 
<« rouſed the ſenate, In vain did Cleon attempt to argue, they 
* would no longer hear him. A deputy from Lacedæmon came 
te to demand audience, and <P Rr: ce. The ſenate would 
not ſuffer him to proceed. How | talk of peace when the moſt 
“ exquiſite fiſh in the world is ſold in Athens at the loweſt prices 
«© The aſſembly broke up, every one ran eagerly to buy fiſh, I, 
*« ſays Argoracritus, purchaſed herbs to make ſauce for this ſo 
© much coveted fiſh, and diſtributed them gratis among thoſe 
* who could not afford to buy any. They loaded me with praiſes, 


and I have abſolutely gained over the whole ſenate by an obole 
« of coriander.” | | | 


— 


— 
— * * 


Ada, a delicate fiſh, which the Athe- 
nians were very fond of. 

+ In allufion to a vow which the Athe- 
nians made before the battle of Marathon, 
which was to ſacrifice to Diana as many he 
or ſhe-goats as they ſhould kill enemies. 
When they prepared to fulfil their vow, 


Vor. III. 


there could not be found victims ſufficient, 
ſo they were obliged to ſacrifice five hundred 
every year, which continued till the time of 
Xenophon, Xenoph. lib. iii. de exped. Cyri, 
and Zlian. var. hiſt. lib. ii. c. 25, 

t Tex/4;, a fort of fiſh. 


Ee 


Such 
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Such is the hiſtory of the ſenate's affection for Cleon, and of 
Cleon's method of managing the ſenate. Was it poſſible to pro- 
duce a more cutting ſatire? In no other ſtate. but Athens would 


ſuch a one have been ſuffered. 

Cleon returns, foaming with rage; he throws out the bittereſt 
invectives againſt Agoracritus, who, proud of his late victory, 
ſuſtains this attack with a-conceited air. The conteſt is renewe 
more vigorouſly before the knights, who take part with Agora- 
critus. After ſome allegorical abuſe, Cleon, who had been worſted - 
at the ſuperior tribunal, threatens- his competitor to drag him be- 
fore that of the people. Agoracritus- conſents, ſaying, he will 
hollow ſtill louder before them, well knowing that this was the 
only method of gaining a cauſe before the people. 


| C LE ON. 
But, thou art a paltry fellow, the people will not believe thee. 
As for me, I can turn them to what fide I pleaſe. . 4 
AGORACRITUS. 
Hear how he ſports with the people, whom he boaſts of being 
entirely in his power. | 


CLE ON. 
Becauſe I know what dainties will pleaſe them beſt: 


AGORACRITUS.. 
Yes, thou doſt as nurſes do, who eat their children's pap. 


Cleon calls the old man who repreſents the people: Come 
e forth, ſays he, my beloved, come forth.” 
Agoracritus invites him in the like fawning way. The old man 
ſhews himſelf grumbling. Cleon bemoans himſelf for the hard- 
ſhips he ſuffers on account of his too pou affection for him; but 
his competitor is not leſs laviſh of his kind profeſſions to the poor 
weak old man. | 
CLEON. 
One proof of my great love for the people is my ſupplanting 
the general in the air of Pylos, and driving away — Lace- 
dæmonians. | 
AGORACRITUS. : 
And I ſhewed my affection to them by pilfering a meſs of pot- 
tage which another perſon had made, 
Agora- 
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Agoracritus, therefore, intreats the people to decide between 
their different pretenſions, but provides that this cauſe ſhall not 
be difputed at the place where aſſemblies are uſually held; © For, 
<« adds he, the good man is ſenſible enough when he is in his 
% own houſe; but at the aſſembly he is a mere infant.“ 

The two rivals plead. their cauſe before the old man. Cleon 
begins, and, by a ridiculous imprecation, endeavours to prove his 
great love for the people *. Agoracritus improves upon this ar- 
tifice by an imprecation {till more ridiculous. They now lay open 
their pretenſions. Cleon alleges the many extortions and robberies 
he has committed upon particular perſons in favour of the people. 
But Agoracritus ſays, that nothing was more eaſy than to do the 
like; and to ſhew how great Cleon's affection for the people was, 
« You Athenians, ſays he, who fought fo valliantly at Marathon, 
and whoſe victories have ſo elated us, does he not ſuffer you 
6 to fit upon a ſtone in the places where you are aſſembled !” 
Hereupon he gives the old man a cuſhion ; and this complaiſance 
gains upon him ſo much, that Agoracritus takes advantage of it 
to accuſe Cleon of cruelty towards the people during eight 
years , when he ſaw them reduced to dwell in wretched hovels, 
and with inſolently diſmiſſing the Lacedæmonians, who humbly 
ſued for peace, which was as neceſſary for the Athenians as for 
them. This negociation, which is fo well related in Thucydides 
(lib. iv.), the Lacedæmonians entered into, on account of their 
troops being blocked up in the iſle of Sphacteria. 

Cleon anſwers, that love for his country was his motive far 
treating the deputies as he did, and that he refuſed the offered 
peace the faith of certain oracles , which declared, that 
the people of Athens ſhould give law to all Greece, and ſhould 


— lt. 
_—_— 


a—k _ 
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* He inſinuates, that, next to Lyficles, 
and two courteſans, who probably belonged 
to Lyficles, he was the honeſteſt of all the 
treaſurers. 


+ Some time before the war began, the 
inhabitants of ſeveral boroughs in Attica 
came to Athens, where they were greatly 
ftraightened for habitations. Thucyd. lib. i. 


This great concourſe of people, at length, 


occaſioned a plague, This paſſage in Ari- 
ſtophanes, and ſeveral others where he men- 


two checks at Megara and Delium, misfor- 
tunes which did not happen till che eighth 
year of the war ; all this confirms the date of 
this comedy, pointed out in the Greek preface. 

4 Thucyd. lib. ix. Cleon is ridiculed here 
as in the former ſcenes, for deluding the 
people with pretended oracles. 


1 receive 
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receive five oboles “ a man at every aſſembly. Theſe in reality 
were the paltry arguments which the ambitious Cleon made uſe of 
to perſuade the people to refuſe peace, which they did to their 
misfortune. Agoracritus tells Cleon, that it was not the good of 
his country, but his own intereſt, that he conſulted, when he re- 
fuſed peace: either that he might enrich himſelf during the war, 
and fiſh in troubled waters, or to- prevent a proſecution for his 
crimes. Cleon endeavours to prove, that his ſervices to the re- 
public has been as great as thoſe of Themiſtocles : this affords new 
matter for ridicule. At length, the old man, enraged to find he 
had been ſo long the dupe of Cleon, commands him to be filent. 
His rival begins his charge, and accuſes him of embezzling the 
public money, and of a mercenary colluſion with thoſe perſons 
who would have extirpated the Mityleniens. Here the poet touches 
upon a ſtory which is related at length by Thucydides in the four- 
teenth book of his hiſtory. The people of Mitylene, a little ſtate 
in the iſle of Leſbos, having revolted a ſecond time from the 
Athenians, Paches, the Athenian general, made himſelf maſter - 
of the city, and ſent the ringleaders of this rebellion priſoners to 
Athens. There it was deliberated what puniſhment ſhould be in- 
flicted upon that ſeditious city, and, at the b ae of Cleon, a 
decree was made by which not only the priſoners, but all the 
Mityleniens above the age of puberty, were condemned to death: 
the reſt of the inhabitants, as well women as children, were con- 
demned to ſlavery. The republic, aſter this firſt tranſport of rage 
had ſubſided, repented of ſo barbarous a decree; but Cleon pro- 
nounced an oration, which may be read in the hiſtory, to prevail 
upon the people to confirm it. This oration is fine and full of 
ſpirit. Diodorus anſwered it in favour of the Mityleniens; and 
when it was put to the vote, the greateſt number were for par- 
doning them. The decree was cancelled, and a ſhip was inſtantly 
diſpatched with a revocation of the cruel orders, which had been 
ſent by another. Fortunately the laſt ſhip arrived as ſoon as the 
firſt, Mitylene was ſpared, and the Athenians were fatisfied with 
putting thoſe to death who had been principally concerned in the 
revolt. It is plain that Ariſtophanes means to infinuate, that Cleon 
received forty minos to plead againſt the Mityleniens, or that he w 

promiſed the ſpoils of thoſe who had been condemned. 


Cleon was the firſt who gave three. 
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Cleon being now reduced to throw himſelf upon his defence, 
alleges in his favour the ſhields brought from Pylos, which he had 
taken from the enemy : and his adverſary ridicules him upon the 
leather about each of thoſe ſhields. He next declares, that he 
alone had prevented a dreadful conſpiracy. He is told, that he 
imitated thoſe fiſhermen who diſturb the water in order to have a 
greater draught of fiſhes. Agoracritus maliciouſly aſks him, whe- 
ther, during the time that he amaſſed money- by ſelling leather, 
he had ever given the people as much as would make a ſtrap ; 
and inſtantly he himſelf gives the old man ſhoes, and adds to this 
gift a cloak, repeating the ſame reproach to Cleon. Cleon offers 
the like preſent, and would cover the ſhoulders of the people, but 
the old man refuſes the cloak Cleon preſents him, telling him it 
ſmelled of leather. Agoracritus ſtill turning every thing Cleon 
does into ridicule, throws him into a violent rage, at which he 
laughs, and the old man is ſo entirely gained over by Agora- 
critus, that he takes the ring from Cleon, which the queſtors 
always wore, in order to beſtow it on Agoracritus. But he 
is greatly ſurpriſed to find that the ring, inſtead of bearing the 
uſual mark, repreſents a bird of prey, with his bill open as if to 
pronounce an oration. *© This is not my ring, ſays the old man, 
« who repreſents the people, this belongs to Cleonymus.” He 
then gives another to Agoracritus, with the office of treaſurer. 
Cleon, to ſupport himſelf in that dignity, has reccurſe to his 
oracles ; but his rival ſhuts his mouth by ſaying, that he has ſome 
of far greater conſequence. However, as this is a new con- 
trivance of Cleon's to regain the people's favour, he is allowed to 
read his oracles, after ſuffering ſome bitter raillery from the Cho- 
rus. Accordingly, Cleon produces theſe oracles, and Agoracritus 
oppoſes them with ſome of his; and this makes the ſubject of the 
third act. 
ACT 


This mutual oppoſition of oracles, that is, of great promiſes 
with which they endeavour to allure the people, is treated with 
the ſame kind of humour as all that has hitherto paſſed between 
the two rivals, but in a manner ſtill more enigmatical. Cleon 
ſhews ſome myſterious writings, adding, that he has a whole box 
full beſides. Oracles for deceiving Athens he eaſily procures. Ago- 
racritus goes beyond him, and ſays, that he has a houſe full of ſuch 

| | | Fapers. 
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papers. Cleon's firſt oracle is a command 7o keep the barking dog. 
The dog is himſelf. Agoracritus produces another quite contrary, 
That Cerberus who feaſts upon the blood of the people. Cleon reads a 
ſecond, in which he compares himſelf to @ lion whom it is ne- 
ceſſary to preſerve, But he is told, that this very oracle, when 
rightly explained, means, that the lion muſt be impriſoned and put 
into the pillory x. They continue reading ſeveral other oracles, all 
conceived in the ſame obſcure terms, but not ſo difficult to be 
underſtood by the Athenians, as by us. This ſhews, that the 
people ſuffered themſelves to be impoſed upon by ſuperſtitious ſen- 
tences, which thoſe perſons, who ſought to govern the ſtate, knew 
how to make advantage of. Cleon, in one of his oracles, has an 
alluſion to that well known one of Themiſtocles; that is, to the 
wooden Toal!s which Apollo adviſed the Athenians to build, and by 
which Themiſtocles underſtood ſhips to be meant, and therefore 
prevailed upon the Athenians to fight the naval battle of Salamina. 
As my deſign here is only to give an idea of the ancient co- 
medy, and not to enter into learned diſquiſitions, which would 
lead us far from the principal end of this work, I ſhall not attempt 
the difficult taſk of explaining ſeveral other humorous oracles, the 
alluſions of which are leſs eaſy to diſcover, and are leſs capable of 


giving amuſement. _ | 

Cleon, having had no ſucceſs with his oracles, has recourſe to 
another artifice, which is to promiſe the people a diſtribution of 
corn. But the people refuſe this largeſs from ſuch a miniſter as 
he is, whom, they ſay, they have often been deceived by, as well 
as by Theophanes. Cleon adds, that he is ready to give the old 
man a feaſt. Agoracritus makes an offer of the fame kind, but 
with more magnificence; ſo that the people, repreſented by the 
old man, allured by theſe largeſſes and entertainments, accept the 
propoſal, determined to be wholly on the fide of him who regales 
them beſt. This is ſhewn in the following act: for the two can- 
didates go out- to prepare the feaſt ; and, during this interval, the 
knights obſerve to the old man, that it is he — 52 is in reality the 
ſovereign of Athens, ſince all the great men ſtrive who ſhall beſt 
make their court to him; but that, after all, he does not know 


how to uſe his power, for thoſe great men impoſe upon him as 


® Ta a block with five holes in it, awriotglys 625. Schol. 
U * they 
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they pleaſe, by laying the groſſeſt ſnares for him. The old man, 
who repreſents the people, replies, that he takes great pleaſure in 
enriching the rogues who flatter him, that he may afterwards 


force them to refund their booty. 


N 4; 


The two competitors, determined to conciliate the old man's 
affections at any price, return each with a table loaded with diſhes - 
of meat. Their entry is humorous enough ; for feigning, that 
they are in the liſts ready to ſtart at the firſt ſignal, they wait for 
one from the old man in order to begin. Cleon preſents him a 
chair, and Agoracritus a table, Eat this cake, ſays the former, 
*I made it at Pylos,” Take this cruſt, ſays the other, Ceres. 
e baked it on purpoſe for you. Both of them alternately offer 
him diſhes, in which there is ſome alluſion to the affairs of the re- 
public, and the latter always improves upon the former. But Ago- 
racritus, who had hitherto offered the beſt, finds himſelf at a 
great loſs when his rival preſents the people with a pickled hare, 
which was their favourite diſh : he has nothing like this to offer, 
and therefore makes uſe of a cunning artifice, in imitation of 
Cleon's conduct with regard to the affair of Pylos. He pretends, _ 
that ſome ambaſſadors are arrived loaded with money Where 
te are they?” cries Cleon eagerly. Agoracritus, while he is look- 
ing for them, takes that opportunity to ſupplant him, and preſents 
the 2 with that exquiſite diſh which his competitor had de- 
ſigned for them. The alluſion is pre enough, and Ariſtophanes 
was perſuaded it would be perfectly well underſtood. Cleon now 
confeſſes, that, in point of impudence, his adverſary has out- 
done him. 

Agoracritus, to overwhelm his rival with deſpair by one effort 
of genius, propoſes to the old man, to ſearch their ſeveral baſkets. 
Agoracritus's is found quite 2 ; he has given the people all: 
but the Paphlagonian's is ſtill full; he had taken out but a very 
ſmall part of the proviſions it contained to regale the people with. 
« Thus, fays Agoracritus, he always treats you. He gives you a2 
<« ſcanty pittance, and reſerves great quantities for himſelf.” ky £ 
upon the people reſolve to take from Cleon the crown with which 
he is adorned, to beſtow it upon their new favourite. But Cleon, 
with a tremendous voice, declares that this cannot be done, be- 
cauſe he has received an oracle from Delphos, which plainly 
points out all the qualities of that perſon. by whom he is to be 

ſupplanted. - 
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ſupplanted. That perſon is myſelf, replies Agoracritas, I poſſeſs 
al! requiitte qualities to be chief man in the ſtate. Cleon in- 
tetrogates him, much in the fame manner as Oedipus queſtions 
Laius the ſhepherd in Sophocles's tragedy *, and at each anſwer 
he by degrees diſcovers his-ſucceſſor in this new rival, His que- 
ſtions and Agoracritus's anſwers are ſingular enough, for they all 
tend to ſhew that Apgorac:itns is a deſpicable wretch, one who 
ſells baked meat, a robber, an impoſtor, a liar, and a profeſſed in- 
former, conſequently, that he is the true and worthy ſucceſſor of 
Cleon. Cleon acknowleges, that he is the perſon meant by the 
oracle, and ſtill imitating Oedipus, cries out: Alas! the oracle 
“is accompliſhed : hide the wretched Cleon in impenetrable dark- 
* neſs. Adieu, my dear crown, with grief I quit thee, another 
* ſhall wear thee, who, if he be not a greater robber than I am, 
e yef, at leaſt, he ſhall be a more fortunate one.” Theſe laſt 
verſes are a parody of one of the moſt beautiful paſſages in the Al- 
cefies + of Euripides. There are likewiſe parodies of ſeveral paf- 
ſages in the plays of that poet which are not come down to us; 
and although the ſcholiaſts do not take notice of that of the Oedipus 
of Sophocles ; yet it is too plain not to be perceived : and we may 
conclude from it, that Euripides is not the only one of the three 
tragic poets whom 4 has ridiculed. | 
The new treaſurer is declared conqueror, and faluted as ſuch. 
They deliver the Paphlagonian into his hands, to be diſpoſed of as 
he pleaſes. Agoracritus promiſes the people, who recommend 
themſelves to him, a ſincere repentance, and particular ſolicitude 
for the city of fools 4; for ſo he ſtyles Athens by a metaphorical 
term ||]. While the conqueror retires with the people, the Cho- 
rus perform its office in comedy, which is ſlandering, or rather 
abuſing with the utmoſt virulence the public or as perſons, 


r. 


Agoracritus returns haſtily, but with an air of triumph. He 
commands the Chorus to keep filence, as if he had great news to 
acquaint them with. They are filent accordingly. © I have new- 


. 


This is a parody of one of the fineſt that the people have always their mouths 

ſcenes of Sophocles. | open like fools. 
+ See Alceftes, part. i. vol. ji. Kane, biſco, 
t Ariſtophanes ſays here, and elſewhere, 


ſs. 
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te caſt the people, ſays he to them, I reſtore to you the old man, 
« no longer weak and wicked, but wiſe, generous, and juſt. He 
« dwells in the ancient, the true Athens, and is become ſuch as 
<« he was formerly in the times of Miltiades and Ariſtides. The 
doors are thrown open, the man, who repreſents the people, ap- 
pears amidſt the acclamations of the Chorus. He is reſtored to 
youth, and thanks Agoracritus for the benefit he has lately con- 
ferred on him; and, as if he had loſt all remembrance of what 
had happened to him in the time of Cleon, he deſires to be in- 
formed of all. Agoracritus relates, without any palliation, part of 
thoſe follies which had eſcaped the old man as in a delirium ; as 
for example, his giving himſelf up to deceivers, who flattered him 
in order to grow rich .by pillaging him, and the like. The 


old man, that is, the people, bluſhes for his paſt errors; but the a 


new queſtor imputes them not ſo much to him, as to thoſe per- 
ſons by whom he was impoſed upon. However, he aſks him ſe- 
veral queſtions concerning the conduct he intends to follow for 
the time to come. That of a wiſe man,” replies the repreſen- 
tative of the people. There is a great deal of ſatire in this paſ- 
ſage, as well as in the whole ſcene; and to make the ſatire the 
more bitter, and comic in the higheſt degree, Agoracritus produces 
two women, whom. he calls the ancient alliances of Athens with La- 
cedzmon, ſaying, that Cleon had kept them priſoners in his houſe, 
but he had delivered them, and now reſigned them to the people, 
ſince they were become wiſe. But what ſhall we do (fays the 
<« repreſentative of the people) with that rogue, that Paphlago- 
4 nian, who has done ſo much harm?” Aporacritus can think 
of no greater puniſhment for him than to change conditions with 
him, and to allow him to take up the trade which he had laid 
down upon taking his place in the ſtate. e 

Theſ: « are the moſt curious paſſages in this piece, the turn and 
conduct of which ſhew us the extravagant humour, the acrimony, 
and boldneſs of the comic poets of Greece, as like wiſe the genius 
of the ſpectators, who were pleaſed with ſevere truths, and keen 
invective, though pointed at theſmelves. EE 
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COMEDY or ARISTOPHANES. 


This Play was firſt acted under the archon Tſarchus, in the ninth year 
of the Peloponefian war, the firſt of the 8 th Olympiad, at the Dio- 
nyfial feaſts. It was acted a fecond time with ſome alterations under 
the archon Aminias, in the ſecond year of the ſame Olympiad ; and 
the following year, under the 3 of Arceus, it was again 

reviſed a third time, but not repreſented. | 


HERE is ſcarce any perſon who has not heard at leaſt of 
- this comedy, which is the moſt celebrated of all that were 
written by Ariſtophanes. The great Socrates, who 1s moſt cruelly 
calumniated in it, has made it a monument to all poſterity, and 
as Deſpreaux ſays : | | 

Aux acces inſolens d une bouſfonne joye 

La ſageſſe, Teſprit, Phonneur furent en proye. 

On vit par le public un poëte avoiie 

S enrichir aux depens du merite joiid : 

Et Socrate par 2 dow un Chæur de Nudes, 

D'un vil amas de peuple attirer les butes*, 


The more intereſting this comedy is, the more neceſſary 
it is, in my opinion, to fix the date of it exactly, in order to judge, 
whether it be true that Socrates fell a victim to the malicious 
ſatire that is here levelled againſt him. The filence of Plato, 


— — — —— 
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® Deſpreaux, Art, poet. ch, iii, 
Thucydides, - 
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Thucydides, Ariſtotle, in a word, of all the cotemporary writers, upon 
an article of ſuch importance, has always ſeemed to me very ſur- 
riſing, and renders a little doubtful the opinion of thoſe who really 
— that this comedy was the cauſe of Socrates's death. lian, 
it is true, ſays ſo in plain terms “; but we ſhould remember, 
that Ælian lived in the time of the emperor Antoninus the Good, 
and he is the firſt who has aſſerted this fact, which others, as 
Eunapius and ſome ſcholiaſts, have taken upon his authority. How- 
ever, what he ſays upon this ſubject merits conſideration. I ſhall, 
therefore, give the reader the whole chapter. © nl 
« Anytus and his party induſtriouſly ſought out the means of 
<« ruining Socrates, for reaſons which we have related in another 
<« place; but they were afraid of the Athenians: they were doubt- 
« ful, in what manner the people would receive an accuſation 
| « againſt a man, who, on many accounts, had acquired great 
credit in the ſtate, and particularly becauſe he expoſed the ſo- 
« phiſts, who neither knew nor taught any thing that was valuable. 
They began by ſounding thoſe men, concerning the defign they 
* had formed of accuſing Socrates; for they judged it unſafe to 
<< precipitate the matter, not only for the reaſons I have men- 
<« tioned, but for fear that the friends and diſciples of Socrates 
<« ſhould turn the reſentment of the judges upon the accuſers of 
« a man who could be reproached with no crime, and who was 
< in reality the ornament of his age. The ſcheme they hit 
« was, to go to Ariſtophanes, a writer of comedies, a ſcoffer by 
<« profeſſion, a downright buffoon, and who gloried in being ſo: 
by — they gained over, and perſuaded him to traduce Socrates, 
by ridiculing him upon the ſtage for thoſe crimes which they 
«« falſely charged upon him, ſuch as ſeducing the people by the 
* power of his eloquence, which could make them believe white to 
" be black, and to pervert right reaſon, a man whoſe opinions were 
« new and dangerous, who ſought to introduce the worſhip 
« of ſtrange demons, inſtead of the Gods, whom he deſpiſed, 
and one who was very capable of infinuating his erroneous opi- 
ce nions into all that approached him. Ariſtophanes eagerly ſeized 
this ſubject, gave it all the poignancy of humour and harmony 
« of verſe, and was not aſhamed to make the beſt of Greeks the 
object of his ridicule. It was not a Cleon againſt whom he 
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was to point his ſatire, the Lacedæmonians, or the Thebans ; 


but a wiſe and virtuous man, beloved by the gods, and by Apollo * 
in particular, Socrates thus exhibited on the ſtage, at firſt ſtrangely 


<« ſurpriſed the Athenians who expected nothing leſs ; but, be- 
* cauſe they were naturally ever ready to ſuſpect extraordinary and 
* diſtinguiſhed perſons, whether for the management of public 
* affairs, or for knowlege and regularity of lite, this comedy of 
* the Clouds began to pleaſe them, and to ſuch a degree, that they 
% gave the poet more applauſe for this piece than for any other 
* which had ever been exhibited to them. They proclaimed him 
“ victor , and obliged the judges appointed to decide between the 
e pretenfions of the rival poets, to put the name of Ariſtophanes 
© before all the others. Such was the ſucceſs of this comedy ! 
« As for Socrates, he ſeldom went to the theatre but when 
* Euripides contended for the prize of poetry, and exhibited a new 
e tragedy, and then he never failed to be there. He was likewiſe 
« preſent at the mock-fights on the Pyreus, as he loved that tragic 
4 poet for his wiſdom, and for the beauty of his pieces, which re- 
* commended the practice of virtue. However, Alcibiades ꝓ and 
« Critias || ſometimes forced him to be preſent at the repreſentation 
« of a comedy; but, inſtead of taking any pleaſure in that kind of 
<« diverſion, he always expreſſed great contempt for the comic 


« poets |||]. He who was a philoſopher, and a good 


man, could not 


« but diflike thoſe perſons who made it their profeſſion to ridi- 
e cule and calumniate all perſons indiſcriminately. Theſe were 
« the ſecret cauſes of that reſentment which gave riſe to the 
« comedy of the Clouds, without reckoning the importunity of 
« Anytus and Melitus. Nor is it improbable 8, that Ariſto- 
e phanes ſuffered himſelf to be corrupted with bribes upon this 


* Apollo at Delphos had, by an oracle, 
declared him to be the wiſeſt of men. So- 
crates himſelf interpreted it to the Athenians 
with equal wit and modeſty, by telling them, 
they believed they knew every thing, and 
knew nothing, whereas he knew nothing, 
and believed he knew nothing. 

+ The people, together with the judges, 
were called to decide the prize. | 
t The ſon of Clinias. 

f The ſon of Caliſchrus. 


I Theſe words te very remarkable, as 


being conformable to what the ancients have 


ſaid on this circumſtance, who do not men- 
tion the part Anytus had in ſuggeſting the 
ſubject of this piece. The contempt Socra- 
tes expreſſed for Ariſtophanes was, according 
to all appearances, the true motive which 
induced the poet to take this revenge upon 
the philoſopher. 

$ Alian does not aſſert this, to be a fact, 
he only gives it as his opinion that it is 
probable, 


ce occaſion ; 
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* occaſion; for who that conſiders the extreme eagerneſs of ſeveral . 
of the Athenians to calumniate Socrates, and to bring him be- 
4 fore their tribunals on heavy accuſations, and recollects that 
< the poet was poor, and very malicious, would think it unlikely 
* that he ſhould have taken money for being concerned in this 
* iniquitous affair? | 

«© However, the comedy of the Clouds procured its author 
“great fame; and the ſaying of Cratinus was never ſo well proved 
* as upon this occaſion : The theatre, ſays he, corrupts our man- 
« ners *. This comedy being repreſented during the celebration 
* of the Dionyſial feaſts, a great number of ſtrangers, then at Athens, 
<« reſorted to the theatre; and while the unhappy Socrates was thus 
<* ridiculed, his name ſo often repeated, and his figure imitated 
* exactly by the makers of maſks, they, who knew not who was 
* meant, made a great noiſe in the aſſembly, afking continually, 
* who is this Socrates? He who was preſent, having come thither 
* on purpoſe, becaufe he knew he was ridiculed in this piece, 
© and had ſeated himſelf in a place where he might be ſeen by 
the whole audience, hearing the clamour, reſolved to free the 
<« ſtrangers from their perplexity, and therefore roſe from his ſeat, 
and continued ſtanding during the whole repreſentation; ſo great 
“ contempt did he ſhew for this ſatire, and for the whole Athenian 
* audience who approved it. 

Having given Zlian's account of this tranſaction, I ſhall obſerve 
to the reader, that two of the five expoſitions or prefaces to this 
comedy, namely the ſecond and the fifth, relate it in the ſame 
manner, but doubtleſs upon his authority. Now there is one 
certain circumſtance upon which we may depend, and that is, 
that there was an interval of two and twenty, or three and twenty 
years at leaſt between the firſt repreſentation of this comedy, and 
the murder of Socrates; from whence it follows { according to 
Mr. Paulmier) that the ſtory related by Zlian and by his copyiſts 
is a mere fable, and that Ariſtophanes was no more an accomplice 
in the death of Socrates, than of Eupolis, whom he rallied as 
bitterly as Socrates, or than Crates +, and Diphilus, both comic 


— 


* Makes them ſick. was, it is ſaid, the firſt who introduced 
I Crates, an Athenian, was at firſt an drunken perſons upon the ſtage. Diphilus, 
actor in the comedies of Cratinus, and af- the comic poet, was a cotemporary of 
terwards a writer of the old comedy; he Menander's,. and. wrote in the ſame taſte. 


poets, 
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poets, were authors of the deaths of Hippon and Beda, two philo- 
ſophers, who, like all others, were given up to the cenſure and 
licentiouſneſs of the ancient comedy, the declared foe of philo- 
ſophy and of all its profeſſors. This concluſion may be naturally 
_ drawn from the ſcholiaſts, from the ancient writers of Greek pre- 
faces, and from that paſſage of Mlian, - which we have juſt 
quoted, wherein he mentions Ariſtophanes's perſonal enmity to 
Socrates and Euripides; and by others we are told, that in gene- 
ral the comic poets and philoſophers were great enemies to each 
other, and it was to this mutual hatred that the comedy of the 
Clouds owed its birth. I will not pretend to carry this argument 
as far as Mr. Paulmier has done; but by fixing the time when 
the comedy of the Clouds was acted, and that when Socrates was 
put to death, we may conclude, that Zlian is perhaps in the right, 
when he ſays, that Ariſtophanes did not intend to procure the 
death of Socrates, nor was ſuborned by Anytus, to lay the founda- 
tion of ſo heavy a charge againſt him ; yet was he no leſs criminal 
as well as Eupolis, in having been the remote cauſe of that unjuſt 
proſecution carried on by the Athenians againſt the moſt virtuous 
pagan that ever lived, It is certain that Socrates was condemned 
for thoſe very crimes, which Ariſtophanes had falſely attributed 
to him in his comedy of the Clouds ; however, that did not happen 
till many years after the poet had endeavoured to render him 
odious to all Greece in this play, which is faid to be the moſt 
finiſhed of all his pieces. But let us proceed to the proofs, which 
I ſhall collect from Ariſtophanes himſelf, who, with reſpe& to 
the date of his comedy, ought to be credited rather than Zlian. 
This method of interpreting an author by his own works, is 
much ſurer than the notes of commentators. | 

In the firſt place it is certain, that we have the comedy, called 
the Clouds, written in a firſt, ſecond, and perhaps in a third man- 
ner; that is, retouched, though not altered, in the fundamental 
plan. It is no leſs certain, that this incomparable piece, in which 
three different manners are recognized, was acted and retouched 
in the three firſt years of the 8gth Olympiad ;- for, without pay- 
ing any regard to the ancient commentators *, or laying any ſtreſs 
upon ſome verſes quoted by Atheneus, either out of the firſt or 
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dee the fourth ancient argument, and others. 
ſecond 
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ſecond Chuds; verſes, which may be found in the comedy before 
us *; Ariſtophanes, in one paſſage, ſpeaks of Cleon as being ſtill 
alive , and in another he mentions the ſame Cleon as dead , 
as we ſhall find in the examination of the piece. Now, Cleon 
died || in the tenth year of the Peloponeſian war, in the archonſhip 
of Aminias, the ſecond year of the 89th Olympiad ; therefore, the 
ſecond Clouds could not have been acted before that year, and the 
firſt in the former. In the Waſps, which was acted that ſame 
year, during the archonſhip of Aminias, Ariſtophanes complains: 
that his competitors had unjuſtly obtained the prize, when the 
year before he exhibited his comedy of the Clouds for the firſt 
time, that is, the firſt year of the 8gth Olympiad. He makes 
much the ſame complaint to the audience in his prologue to the 
ſecond Clouds; therefore, the firſt and the ſecond comedy were 
repreſented in the firſt, the ſecond, or at leaſt in the third year of 
the 89th Olympiad. To this proof, if we add the authority of the 
Greek prefaces, the difficulty will vaniſh, and it will be found, 
that Ariſtophanes and his commentators agree, at leaſt with regard 
to the time of this repreſentation, which is what we are chiefly 
concerned to fix. | 

On the other hand, Socrates was ſeventy years old when he was 
accuſed by Anytus and Melitus, and afterwards condemned to- 
drink poiſon, which happened under the archon Laches, in the 
firſt year of the 95th Olympiad F, that is, twenty-three years after 
the death of Cleon. The date of Socrates's death, therefore, 
being certain, and that of the comedy of the Clouds no leſs fo, we 
find there is an interyal of twenty-three years between that co- 
medy and his death. We muſt conclude with Mr. Paulmier, 
that Zlian, in general, ought to be rejected with reſpect to the 
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® Atheneus, lib. iv. quotes five verſes in 5 Diog, Euſeb. There are ſome writers. 
the firſt Clouds, which are to be found in this who aſſert that Socrates was only ſixty years 
comedy, v. 198. he alſo quotes a paſſage old, when he was accuſed by Anytas, 
in the ſecond Clouds, which is in this piece, and thus advance his death ten years; ſo- 
v. 559. therefore, we have the ſame come- that, according to them, . Socrates was mur- 
dy reviſed, and acted twice. dleered thirteen years after the death of Cleon : 
+ Verſe 590. | but I cannot help obſerving, that the dats 
r Verſe 549. Here he alleges the piece which fixes the death of Socrates at the age 
of Eupolis, called Marica, where Cleon is of ſeventy years is the moſt certain, and mot: 
ſuppoſed to be dead. generally received. 


| Thucyd. and Diodor. 
3 account 
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account he gives; though not entirely: for, after all, he agrees 
with others concerning the great hatred of the comic poets 
to the philoſophers, and particularly to Socrates, and makes 
that hatred to be the principal cauſe of the writing this ſatire. 
He adds indeed, that the poet undertook it at the inſtigation of 
Anytus and Melitus, in which he may be miſtaken; but this 
circumſtance of his narration is faulty on account of his not hav- 
ing mentioned the long interval there was between the repreſen- 
tation of the Clouds, and the ſentence againſt Socrates. Let us 
conclude, that Ariſtophanes railled at Socrates from the ſame 
motive that he railled at Cleon, namely, a perſonal reſentment 
againſt him, and probably uninfluenced by Anytus. Let us add, 
that, although his comedy did not give the laſt blow to Socrates, 
yet it raiſed prejudices againſt him, fince thoſe humorous accu- 
ſations became very ſerious ones, which at length, by means of 
Anytus and his party, occaſioned the death of the wiſeſt and moſt 
virtuous of the Greeks. There is alſo another error in AMlian's 
account of this affair, where he ſpeaks of the Clouds as a comedy 
which was received with great applauſe ; and Ariſtophanes, who 
in this caſe ought ſurely to be believed, complains twice of its hard 
reception, and of the great injuſtice of the judges in preferring the 
comedies of Cratinus and Amipſias to this. It is certain, that 
Ariſtophanes ſpeaks very highly of this play of his, and perhaps 
his boaſting ſo much was the cauſe of its being better received, 
when it was next ated; but this is only a conjecture which 
does not entirely clear Ælian of miſrepreſenting this fact. It ap- 
peared to me neceſſary to enter into this detail, as well as Paulmier 
and Spanheim ; and yet more, to compare Ariſtophanes with him- 
ſelf, in order to know what judgment we ought to form of that 
opinion, which generally prevails, that Ariſtophanes, upon this 
occaſion, influenced the captious minds of the Athenians as he 
pleaſed, and prevailed upon them to put Socrates inſtantly to 
death; but this neither was nor could be the caſe; the Athe- 
nians, although diftruſtful and jealous of extraordinary merit of 
every kind, yet certainly never acted with ſuch precipitation in 
matters of that conſequence, merely upon the ſuggeſtions of 
their orators and comic poets. They laughed at their humorous 
fallies, and all forts of liberties were allowed to eloquence and 
ſatire; but we do not find that Pericles, Cleon, Lamachus, 
Alcibiades, and many other perſons of the firſt dignity in the 

| | ſtate, 
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dignity in the ſtate, who were certainly of more conſequence in the 
ſtate than Socrates a poor philoſopher, were victims to the bitter 
railleries and horrid accuſations of Ariſtophanes, who tells us in 
more than one paſſage of his works, that his competitors ſatiriſed 
their fellow-citizens with as much virulence as himſelf, and with 
equal ſeverity. + 11 11 9085 
n | Pergons or THE DRAMA. | 
Strepſiades, a rich man, but in debt; Phidippides, a young 
ſpendthrift, ſon to Strepſiades ; their ſervant; Socrates, and his 
ervant ; a Chorus of 3 Paſias and Amunias, two Uſurers; 
Chzrephon, a friend of Socrates. The ſcene is near the houſe 
of Socrates at Athens. i n | 


8 4 ine, ls ee 
Strepſiades is repreſented in a bed, his ſon being in another at a 
little diſtance. The old man toſſes about from fide to fide, reſtleſs 


and impatient for the morning. Full of inquietude about the 
debts which the extravagance of his wife and ſon had forced him 


to contract, he mutters to himſelf. for ſome time, and then wakens 
his ſervant, aſks for a light, and, jumping out of bed, begins 


in a ſoliloquy to talk of his affairs: ve minas to Paſias 
How did I contract this debt? Oh! for that fine horſe which 
J purchaſed for my extravagant ſon. — Item, three minas to 
% Amunias for mending a chariot “. One would imagine that 
Ariſtophanes, both here and elſewhere, ſtrikes at Aminias, ho 
was archon in the ſecond year of the 89th Olympiad; but that 
he made a flight alteration in his name, becauſe the law forbad 
the ridiculing the firſt magiſtrate upon the ſtage. However that 
may be, it is certain that Ariſtophanes often reflects upon Aminias. 
Strepſiades, who had ſpent the greater part of his life in the 


country , repents his having quitted his eſtate, and rural employ- 
ments, to marry a woman of the race of Megacles and Alemæon f, 


Moliere has imitated this ſoliloquy in + As in /+ Mari confonds, a comedy of 
the firſt ſcene of his Ma/ade imaginaire, where Moliere s. _ 
Argante alone ſettles his accounts as if his 1 One of the moſt illuſtrious families in 
Phy ſician and apothecary were preſent. Athens, =— 


Vol. III. Gg | | 1 
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a woman profuſe in her expences, nice, whimſical, and a coquet,. 
who has brought him a ſon with the ſame diſpoſitions. It muſt 
be obſerved, that, during this ſoliloquy, Phidippides, the fon of 
this citizen, is heard talking in his fleep of horſes, and chariot: 
races , which renders the ſoliloquy of the father more humorous, 
fince it is his ſon's fondneſs for that expenſive. diverſion which. 
occaſions all his affliction. | 

After having thus given the character of his ſon, he goes to his 
bedfide to waken him, but gently and with great precaution, for 
he loves him, notwithſtanding his bad conduct. He endeavours. 
to prevail upon him to engage in a ſcheme, which he has juſt 
thought of, which is, to go to a neighbouring houſe, pointing it out 
to him, where he will find perſons, who prove that the ſky is an 
oven, and that men are coals ; a ridiculous parody upon the com- 
3 made uſe of by Socrates, in his diſcourſes; for it is tie 

ouſe of Socrates that he means. The ſon treats theſe philoſo- 

phers, namely, the maſter and Chærephon his diſciple, as vi- 
fionaries, fools, and calls them bare - feet +; but the father 
thinks very differently of them. This ſhews that the friends and 
enemies of the philoſophers of Athens were equally extravagant 
in their applauſes and cenfures. The ſcene between the father: 
and fon on this ſubjeR, paints in the moſt lively colours a fond. 
father, and a ſon ſpoiled by indulgence. Menander and Terence 
have not ſince produced any thing better of the ſame kind. 
Strepfiades not being able to perſuade Phidippides to make himſelf 
a diſciple of Socrates, in order to learn the art of paying his debts. 
with jeſts, and of proving that day is night, thinks the ſecret of 
too great importance to be neglected, and therefore, takes a reſo- 
lation to attend this ſchool himſelf, fully perſuaded, that he ſhall 
be able to deal with his creditors, and pay them only with words. 

Accordingly he knocks at Socrates's door, which is opened by 
his ſervant, who comes out haſtily with an angry and dejected air, 
much like the ſervant of Euripides in the Acharnenſes, or Aga- 
thon's in the Fraſts of Ceres; for Ariſtophanes is ſometimes guilty 
of repetitions, and the advantage, which I flatter myſelf my 


W 


In Athens a man had need to be very greater misfortune to their enemies then to 
rich who allowed himſelf theſe expenſive keep horſes. | 
diverſions, Republicans are naturally fra. + They wore no ſhoes, 
gal, and the Athenians could not wiſh a 
readers 
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readers will reap by my analyſing all the comedies of the Athenian 
poet,. is, that ay es will become acquainted with his turn of wit, 
— be able to compare him with himſelf; an advantage 
will not find in reading thoſe comedies of his. which ſome of our 
| writers have been contented with barely rendering in French *. 
The ſervant of Socrates is a philoſopher in imitation of his 
maſter, as the ſervants of Euripides and Agathon are poets. Theſe 
three ſcenes of three ſeveral comedies have a ſtrong reſemblance 
as well as ſome others, which will be mentioned. This great 
nius curſes. the ruſtic ignorance of Strepſiades, who, 
— ſo loud at the door, had been the cauſe of his loſing 
the connection of a noble and beautiful obſervation. Theſe are 
the ſtrokes of a maſterly hand, which in a fingle expreſſion cha- 
racteriſes the ridiculous — 5 was are ſoon to be ' exhibited, 
Strepſiades, with great humility, makes an apology * what he 
had done, and deftly aſks what it was which his 
8 were . when he ſo anfortanats W 


| S ERVANT. | 
It is not lawful to reveal theſe myſteries to ſuch as are not 
initiated in our ſchool, 


STREPSIADES.' 5 
peak freely, for I am come to be a diſciple of thy maſter's, 


SERVANT. 


Then 1 will ſatisfy thee: but remember that theſe are- great 
myſteries, Socrates aſked Chærephon the other day, how many of 
her own feet a flea could leap; for it muſt be obſerved, that a 
flea had bit Charephon's eyebrow, and Wer kom thence 2 
che head of Socrates. | 


STREPSIADES. 
How could he meaſure this? 


* * — — uk. lh. 
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Madame Dacier has tranſlated Plus, ing myſelf to their manner of tranſlating, 
and the Clouds, and Mr. Boivin the Birds, and their ſentiments, which I ſhall examine 


I am not aſhamed to profit by their ſkill, nor d 
to confeſs that I do ſo, yet without confin- 


ds SERVANT. 


1 
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SERVANT. 


Nothing can be imagined more ingenious than his contrivance * 
to ſettle this matter. He dipped both the inſect's feet into melted 
wax, which, when it was grown cold, formed ſhoes, which he 


took off, and with thoſe he meaſured the ſpace exactly. 


STREPSIADES. 
Oh Jupiter! what ſubtilty of wit! 


223 


SERVANT. | 

What wouldſt thou ſay then, if thou ſhouldſt hear another ſpe- 7 

culation of his? Ws 4 
| STREPSIADES. 


What is it? I beg thee tell me. 


Here the ſervant relates another ridiculous experiment of the 
ſame kind. . It was to diſcover, whether the buzzing noiſe made 
by a gnat in flying proceeded from its mouth or its tail, and gives 
a phyſical explication of their inteſtine which is filled with wind “. 
The ſervant alſo mentions another ludicrous circumſtance relating 
to Socrates, who as he was gazing on the moon with his mouth 
open, an inſect let fall its ordure into it. But the moſt ſatyrical 
picture of all is this, in which he repreſents his maſter dexterouſly 

- ſtealing a cloak. Laſt night, ſays he, we had no ſupper, and 
* did not know how to procure any.” | 


„ STREPSFADES. 2 
Faith, that was ſhocking ! how did he get out of this difficulty ? 
| SERVANT. | 
He ſtrewed ſome duſt upon a table, and while he was amuſing 
his auditors with a compaſs in one hand, he with the other dex- 
terouſly took one of their cloaks off a hook with a piece of 
crooked iron. | 


STREPSIADES. 
By my faith, Thales himſelf never performed ſuch a trick. 
Open the door inſtantly; ſuffer me to enter this ſchool of wiſ- 


1 


* Itis as if ghey had ridiculed the phyſical diſquiſitions in our days. 


: 
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dom: ſhew me Socrates, I die with impatience to be an adept in 


theſe ſciences. Open the door, I beg thee. (The door is opened.) 
Oh Hercules ! what ſtrange animals have we here? 


g SERVANT. 
3 Why art thou ſo ſurpriſed? What do they reſemble thinkſt 
ou? | g 


| STREPSIADES. 
They reſemble the priſoners we took at Pylos ® : why are their 
eyes fixed ſo intently on the earth? | 


They are prying into its bowels: 
| STREPSIADES: 
What! are they looking for leeks there? &c. 


The ſervant being diſpoſed to play the man of genius and learn- 
ing, Strepfiades aſks him ſeveral queſtions concerning the different 
inſtruments he ſees near them, ſuch as globes, ſpheres, and 


the like. 

| - STREPSIADES, 

What is that I ſee there? 

| SERVANT. | ; 
That is aſtronomy in perſon . 5 , 

STREPSIADES. 
And that? e 45 

:  -SERVANT, 
Geometry, | "Ber 
STREPSIADES. 


Of what uſe is that machine? 


_— 


— —— 


wo woe er. a4 acid. 4 * r ik. adit. Gn 1 


| © The poet ſpeaks here of the Lacedæ- were not diſmiſſed till a long time after- 
moyians taken. in the iſland Sphacteria by wards. The philoſophers affected to look 
Demoſthenes and Cleon. (See the Knights.) pale and emaciated like them, to walk bare. 
Thoſe ſoldiers having ſuffered great hard- foot, and to live auſterely. *' | 

ſhips, were in a miſerable condition when + As one who ſhews the curioſities of a 
they arrived at Athens, from whence they cabinet. ** 


SERVANT. 


— —_— 
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SERVANT. 


To meaſure land. 


| STREPSIADES. 
How ! the conquered lands that are to be diſtributed by lot * ? 


SERVANT. 
No, the whole earth. 


STREPSIADES. | 

That is good news, indeed ! fine news for Athens! Shall we 
then divide the whole earth amongſt us? | 

SERVANT. 

Obſerve, here is the whole earth, and this is the territory of 
Attica. | 

| STREPSIADES. | 

I do not believe thee. Surely thou deceiveft me; this cannot 


be Athens, for I do not ſee the judges fitting to hear cauſes +, 
, SERVANT. 
No raillery ! See, here is the whole territory of Athens, 


STREPSIADES. 
Where are the Cicynians, my dear countrymen, then? icyns 
was the country of the Acamantide-tribe in Attica.) 8 
| SERVANT. 
Here. And this is Eubæa. See, how far away it ſtretches ! 
STREPSIADES. | 
Aye! it ſtretches away from us, indeed, I know that but too 


” 4 


— 2 —_—— 


It was uſual for the Athenians to divide did the ſame at Samos (Ariſt. Rhet. Kb. ii. 
the conquered lands by lot, when they ſent cap. 6.) and at Eubza (Thucyd. Bb. i.) 
colonies to ſettle in any of them ; thus, after + A ftroke of ſatire upon the paſſion the 
che defeRtion of Mitylena, they diſtribated Athenians had for holding conſultations and 
the lands in ſhares (Thucyd, lib, ii.). They hearing cauſcs. 


well; 
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bell] it is Pericles who alienated it from us, by ere K. *, and 
loading it with ſo many impoſts “. But where is Lacedæmon 


SERVANT. 
Here, very near us. 
 _.. $STREPSIADES. 
Yes, it is too near us; [= the OI EY AO 
to thruſt it further from us . 
SERVANT. 
That is not poſſible to be done. 
STREPSIADES. 


So much the worſe for thee then. But, nn man 
fuſpended in the air in a baſket? 


SERVANT. 
That is he. 
| STREPSIADES. 
He ! what he? : 
SERVANT. 
STREPSIADES.. 


Ho,. Socrates, Socrates, &c.. 


The philoſopher, buried in the moſt profound contemplation. 
feems at firſt not to hear that he is called, at laſt: he comes to 
himſelf, and anſwers. The converſation between the ſervant and 
the countryman had already made Socrates ridiculous enough ; but 
theſe are only the firſt outlines of that finiſhed picture the poet 
draws of him in this ſcene, and throughout the whole comedy 
the ridicule increaſes till it has reached its utmoſt ** 


—— A. 


. A — — — =_ — — _ 


® Pericles, after he had ſubjected it to + This firoke was admirable, conf 
Athens, divided ſome of the lands among. dering the time and the conjunctures to 
the Athenians, and afterwards Eubza  con- Which it was applied. The Lacedzmo- 
tinued to be extremely oppreſſed (Thueyd. nians were the firſt movers of CIs: 
lib. i.) There is likewiſe in this paſſage. a neſian war. 
play upon words which cannot be tranſlated. | 
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Ariſtophanes makes Socrates give a moſt whimſical reaſon for 
thus hoiſting himſelf up in the air. The earth, he ſays, would 
« draw away all the ſubtle thoughts of the mind, juſt as wild 
ce creſſes draw to themſelves the moiſture which ſhould nouriſh 
te the other plants that are neareſt them.” Socrates always uſed 
ſuch familiar compariſons in his diſcourſes, that his arguments 
might be better underſtood : and I cannot think F. Rapin altoge- 
ther in the right when he aſſerts, that Socrates underſtood rail- 
lery better than Ariſtophanes, who railled him. Both of them 
were great geniuſes in this way; but one railled like a 155 phi- 
loſopher, and the other like a licentious comic poet, and this con- 
ſtituted the difference of their genius for raillery. 

The countryman, maliciouſly ignorant, miſtakes the words of 


| Socrates, in order to turn them into a jeſt, and then entering into 


the occaſion of his coming to him, he tells him, that he would 
fain learn of ſo wiſe a neighbour how to pay his debts without 
money. The buſineſs is to teach him the art of ſpeaking : for, 
“ ſays he, the uſurers torment me to death, and I am deſtroyed 
* by horſes, a diſeaſe which has conſumed many others. I con- 
jure thee, therefore, by the Gods, to aſſiſt me.” Socrates inter- 
rupts him by aſking, what Gods they are whom he ſwears by; 
adding, that in his ſchool they do not acknowlege the Gods of 
the country . The countryman deſires to know, what Gods they 
ſwear by in his ſchool, and if they ſwear, like the Byzantines, by 
copper Gods; from this paſſage we may collect, that the Byzan- 
tines made uſe of copper coin. Ariſtophanes having thus inſi- 
nuated, that the firſt leſſon his philoſopher gives, is impiety to 
the Gods, he prepares to give him a ſecond by queſtioning the 
new diſciple on his inclinations for ſpeculative philoſophy ; and he 
ſounds him, in order to know whether he will acknowlege the 
great Goddeſſes of the ſchool of Socrates, meaning the Clouds. 
Ariſtophanes here maliciouſly inſinuates, that Socrates and his 
ſeCtaries had no other object of their worſhip and meditations 
than mere chimeras. We ſhall find, that he attributes the 


ſame thing to Euripides, the friend of that philoſopher, and to all 


** 
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* This laid the foundation of that charge againſt Socrates of impiety, and it is this 
article that he defends himſelf in his apology. Ry _ 


thoſe 
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thoſe who followed him, except the great Alcibiades, whom ne- 
vertheleſs he ſometimes ridicules in his comedies, 8 

Strepſiades agrees to every thing, provided he may avoid paying 
his debts. His maſter begins to put his docility to a trial by or- 
dering him to put on a garland, and to lye down on a couch: the 
diſciple jeſts with his maſter upon this myſterious ceremony, which 
he thinks has the air of a ſacrifice, and aſks, if he is to be the 
victim. Socrates removes his doubts, by ſhewing him that ſuch 
is the manner in which ſcholars are initiated in his ſchool, He 
then pronounces a ludicrous invocation to the air and the clouds, 
as to ſupreme divinities, and conjures them to become. viſible, and 
to ſhew themſelves. to the new adept, who now regrets his not 
having a his cloak with him to preſerve him from being wet. 
It is thus that Ariſtophanes mingles jeſts, ſome good, ſame in- 
different enough, with all the ſerious ſpeeches of Socrates, to 
render them ſtill more ridiculous than thoſe which he puts in 
his mouth. 

The invocation being repeated, the clouds, in the figure of 
women, with maſks of a lar kind, begin to ſhew themſelyes in 
the air upon machines that like clouds, and form that beau- 
tifal Chorus which madame Dacier ſo juſtly admires. __ In the 
compoſition of theſe Choruſes both the tragic and comic poets. of 
Greece exerted their utmoſt ſkill, theſe were the moſt laboured 
and moſt poetical paſſages in their plays. The Choruſes of Ari- 
ſtophanes were a mixture of the ſerious and comic ;- they were 
ſometimes ſublime, ſometimes low and trifling, and often parodies. 
It would be to no purpoſe to endeavour to render them in 
French, as they entirely depend upon the verſification and the 
Grecian muſic, a tranſlation, either in verſe or proſe, would not 
be reliſhed. | ; | | 

Socrates, full of his enthuſiaſm, is ſtruck with reverential awe 
at the noiſe of the thunder, and the appearance of the Goddeſſes; 
but, notwithſtanding their repeated ſongs, Strepſiades has fo dull 
an underſtanding, and fo unphiofophicel : a ſight, that he can nei- 
ther hear nor ſee them. Are they heroines,” ſays he to Sagra- 
tes. No, replies Socrates, they are the deities of idle men, on 
<< whom they beſtow wit, learning, judgment, the art of ſpeak- 
« ing in an unuſual manner, exalted whims and elaborate in- 


* yentions which ſeize and captivate the ſoul.” | = 
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STREPSIADES. 


It is certain, that while they ſpoke my heart ſeemed to leap 
within me, and I burnt with an eager defire to become a philo- 
ſopher. Yes, I wiſh to reaſon with ſubtilty upon ſmoke, confute 
opinion with opinion, and contradi& every thing that is ſaid. 


The countryman ſays all this without ſeeing the clouds, but in- 
treats Socrates to point them out to him. Socrates has fome diffi - 
culty to ſatisfy him ; ſo great is the ſtupidity of his diſciple. This 
produces an artifice of the ſtage as lively as it is ſatirical, to 
ſhew that the pupils of theſe philoſophers have not the ſame 
facility in comprehending theſe chimeras as their maſters. At 
length the clouds deſcend from their machines, fill the whole 
ſtage, and are viſible to Strepſiades, who worſhips them. Thou 
„ wert ignorant, ſays the ohiloGpher, that theſe were Goddeſſes: 
« thou kneweſt not, that by them ſophiſts, prieſts, phyſicians, 
*« and poets were maintained.” Strepſiades expreſſes his aſtoniſh- 
ment at beholding them in the figures of women, they whom 
he had always ignorantly believed to be nothing but miſts. Here- 
upon Socrates, in his uſual philoſophical way of reaſoning by 
queſtions, makes him underſtand, that the clouds aſſume what- 
ever forms they pleaſe. - From ſuch trifling, Ariſtophanes draws 
one of the fineſt ſatires imaginable, and ridicules ſeveral of the 
ſpectators, When they ſee Simon, ſays he, for example, that 
4 robber of the public, they transform themſelves into wolves.” 


 .STREPSIADES. 
So then when they beheld the cowardly Cleonymus * yeſterday, 
they appeared in the ſhape of deer. 
| SOCRATES. 
Yes; and now, becauſe they perceive the effeminate Cliſthenes, 
they have transformed themſelves into women. 


STREPSIADES., 


Oh powerful deities! I adore you ; if ever you deign to let a 
mortal hear your voices, grant this favour to me, I conjure you. 


** 


The ſame who threw away his arms in a battle; he has been already mentioned. 
The 
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The clouds grant his requeſt for Socrates's ſake, whom they 
were particularly deſirous of obliging as well as Prodicus. Pro- 
dicus was a mercenary ſophiſt, and with all his pretended know- 
lege an extravagant viſionary : Ariſtophanes claſſes him here with 
Socrates, only to make his ſatire againſt this great philoſopher more 

. poignant by comparing him with a mad-man. 

From this favour granted by the clouds, Socrates takes occaſion 
to utter ſome blaſphemies, and to treat Jupiter as a mere imagi- 
nary deity. It is ſurpriſing that this ſhould have been ſuffered, 
although the poet's deſign was to repreſent Socrates as a man who 
denied the exiſtence of the Gods. The arguments this philoſo- 
pher makes uſe of to prove that there is no ſuch being as Jupiter, 
are, that it is from the clouds alone the rain proceeds, and that 
Jupiter was never known to ſend down rain without them “. 
The explanation of thunder, conformable to that given by Des 
Cartes, is a continuation of the ſame leſſon, but degenerates into 
a jeſt, which Ariſtophanes ſeldom fails to introduce whether ſea- 
ſonable or not : at length, we find that the purport of this 
ſcene is to require Strepſiades to renounce the Gods of the coun- 
try, and to acknowlege no other deities but the clouds. Ariſto- 
phanes here infinuates, that this was the firſt ſacrifice which So- 
crates exacted from thoſe who were deſirous of becoming his 
diſciples, and that he eaſily obtained it; for the countryman agrees 
to every thing, in the hope that he ſhall not be obliged to pay 
his creditors. The clouds, upon condition that he will acknow- 
lege no other divinities but themſelves, and that he will live an 
auſtere and philoſophical life, grant his requeſt, which is that he 
may be able to corrupt juſtice, that he may borrow and not 
be obliged to pay. Be directed by Socrates, ſay they to him, and 

o thou wilt ſucceed. 

Strepſiades yields to every thing that is required of him, to be 
cloathed in rags, to ſuffer hunger and thirſt, cold and heat; in a 
word, to be a true philoſopher, provided Socrates will. teach him 
the art he is ſo deſirous of being maſter of. The philoſopher be- 


1 


® There is a beautiful medal of Antoni- 
nus the Good, T. AIA. Kk. ANTONINOZ, 
on which is repreſented a Jupiter who rains 
without clouds, He is ſeated upon his 
throne, and from a cornucopia pours out a 


is in the king's poſſeſſion, 


fruitful rain upon the earth, which is under 
his feet. This medal was a monument of 
the affection of the Epheſians to Antoninus. 


IEINN EGEEEIQNN, fiorum Ephefiorum, It 
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gins by ſoothing ps with hopes of being as famous as him- 
| 


ſelf, conſulted on all occafions. by a croud of admirers, and the 
like, without reckoning the 8 rewards * which he might 
expect. He then, by the advice of the Chorus, examines him 
with regard to his abilities, his memory, and his inclination for the 
ſtudy of eloquence ; this makes a very humorous ſcene > for the 
countryman ſwears, that he has no memory for any thing but 
what ſums of money are due to him, and no other inclinations 
but to forget what he owes. Socrates, to put him to the trial, 

es to give him ſome laſhes with a whip: he makes him 
pull off his cloak, and the countryman ſtill maintaining his cha- 
rater of arch- ſimplicity; balances a moment between fear and. 
hope of reſembling Charephon, the beſt loved, but moſt ema- 
ciated of all Socrates's diſciples : however, he conſents to enter the 
ſchool, and ſubmit to the uſual diſcipline. 

Here begins that beautiful digreſſion of the Chorus, part of 
which belongs to the ſecond Clouds, and part to the former. It 
will be neceſlary to give the reader the whole paſſage, becauſe it 
throws great light upon every thing relating to Ariſtophanes, 
and particularly upon the date of this comedy, and the reception 
it met with. After Socrates had made his new diſciple go into 
his houſe, that is to fay, the cave of Trophonius , as Strepſiades. 
ludicrouſly calls it, in deriſion of that ſchool where men for ever 
ceaſed to laugh, like thoſe who once entered the cave. The Chorus, 
ſpeaking a few words to the maſter and diſciple, turn towards the 

Aators, and addreſs them in this manner: 

« Gentlemen, I take Bacchus f, my father and my maſter, to 
te witneſs, that what I am going to ſay to you is true. May I be 
© crowned conqueror in theſe games, and may you think me as 
% good a writer, as I allow you to be judicious critics! This co- 


i 


— 


— 


® This is an unjuſt accuſation, for Socra- 
tes was quite diſintereſted. 

+ Trophonius took upon him to pro- 
nounce- oracles from the bottom of a cave 
near Delphos. This cave became very fa- 
mous, and great numbers uſed to reſort there 


to conſult the oracle; but, as it was the laug 


abode of a ſerpent, thoſe who approached 
the cave, uſed either by way of precaution, 
or through ſuperſtition, to throw into it ſome 


cakes made of meal and honey; and there. 


fore Strepſiades ſays, that he ought to have 
provided himſelf with ſome cakes before he 
entered the houſe of Socrates. It is related, 
that thoſe who once entered the cave of 
Trophonius, were never afterwards ſeen to 
h. 

1 He ſwears by Bacchus, as being the God 
of comic poets, becauſe comedies were re- 
preſented during the feaſts of Bacchus. 


« medy 


| << ; 
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** medy I exhibited once before as the beſt I had ever written, 
* and I intreated you to examine it with as much care, as I took 
* pains in compoſing it. However, I had the misfortune to find 
« two very unworthy competitors * preferred before me, a fate 
I little deſerved to meet with. This is the complaint which I 
* preſume to lay before you, and all men of ſenſe and candor, to 
„ whom I have dedicated my labours. But do not ſuppoſe! that 
I intend no longer to exert my endeavours to pleaſe you, or that 
I have forgot the favourable reception you gave to my firſt 
piece , and the pleaſure you received from the two youths, 
the one wiſe and regular in his conduct, the other a wild de- 
* bauchee, two characters which make all the buſineſs of it 4. 
Not having then attained the age at which our laws {| permit 
<« a poet to exhibit his dramatic works on the ſtage; I concealed 
my name when I preſented you with this firit fruit of my 
e labours, and you received it with applauſe. Ever ſince I have 
always depended upon having your votes in my favour, And 
% now, gentlemen, I come to offer you a comedy, which, like 
« another Electra i, ſeeks ſome certain marks by which ſhe” may 
<« diſcover her friends. Should ſhe find any locks of her brother's 
«* hair, ſhe will ſoon know them to be his C. Judge then; I intreat 
<« you, of the decency with which my Electra (my comedy). ap- 
«« pears. She comes not with tattered robes to make children 
% Jaugh; the does not debaſe her dignity by cold jeſts upon bald- 
« neſs, and mdecent dances; ſhe will not introduce before you 
an old man, who with his ſtick ſtrikes every one he meets, to- 
4 make his falſe wit go down; ſhe does not appear like a fury 
with lighted torches, nor utters ridiculous lamentations. She 
« comes ſupported by her own merit, and with unborrowed 
« graces: yet I do not make my boaſt of theſe: advantages; nor 
« do I endeavour to impoſe upon your judgment by giving yo 
« the ſame thing two or three times over. It is my care always 
to produce new and uncommon images. I may boaſt of having 


— 


* Cratinus and Ameipſas; probably heſe II A ſatirical alluſion to the diſcovery of 


poets ſaid the ſame of Ariſtophanes. Oreſtes by Electra in Eſchylus's tragedy,” 
+ The Daitalians, a people of Attica. He means that at the ſmalleſt ſign of 
+ Galen has preſerved a fragment of it, .approbation ſhe will know the audience 
which confirms what is here ſaid. ., which formerly applauded the Daitahans, 
| The poet was required to be either _{. Satirical ſtrokes - againſt the poets, his 
thirty or forty. years old. competitors. .. 


4 Over 
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* overthrown the formidable Cleon *: but I have not inſulted 
*© his memory fince his death. My rivals do not follow theſe 
rules: ever ſince Hyperbolus drew all your ſuffrages, nothing 


js ſeen on the ſtage but Hyperbolus and his mother. Eupolis 
*« at firſt wrote his comedy of Marica + on this ſubject, in which 
* he was not aſhamed to pillage boldly from my Knights; all he 
added of his own being an old woman who performed an in- 
decent dance; and this old woman he ſtole from Phrynicus, 
% who had ſhewn her devoured by a ſea-monſter. To him the 
poet Hermippus ſucceeded : and then another Hyperbolus + 
* was brought into play; and in the moſt ſubtle manner imagin- 
« able my eels were ſtolen from me. Let thoſe who laugh at 
* ſuch comedies, look grave at mine! This is all the harm I with 
* them. As for you, gentlemen, if you are pleaſed with my 
„ comedies, I promiſe you that henceforwards I will allow you 
*'to be moſt judicious critics.” 9. 

It is very plain 'that this ſpeech of the Chorus was compoſed 
for the ſecond repreſentation of the Clouds; ſecondly, that it was 
the former comedy reviſed, corrected, and enlarged, that was re- 
preſented; thirdly, that Cleon was dead when it was repreſented 
a ſecond time: and that quotation from Marica, where Eupolis 
ſpeaks of Cleon as dead, is an unanſwerable proof of it. To this, 
if we join a paſſage from the Waſps, where it is ſaid that the co- 
medy of the Clouds was ated a year before, it is evident, that the 
Clouds was repreſented the firſt and ſecond time in thoſe years we 
have already marked. And ſhould it be allowed that the ſcho- 
liaſts have led us into a miſtake, after having been miſtaken them- 
ſelves with regard to the comedy of Marica, which ſuppoſes Cleon 
to be dead, this will prove nothing more than that the Clouds was 
twice repreſented before the death of that general, or before the 
tenth year of the Peloponeſian war; and conſequently there was 
the ſame diſtance of time between its firſt repreſentation and the 
death of Socrates. Here follows the ſpeech made by the Chorus 


® Tn his comedy of the Knights, and 
others. 

+ The ſcholiaſts ſay, that in this comedy, 
written by Eupolis, Cleon was mentioned as 
being dead. 

t A man of low birth, a lamp-lighter, 
who, like Cleon, found the ſecret of making 


himſelf feared, and durſt venture to attack 
the greateſt men in the ſtate. | 

Ariſtophanes mentions eels in his come- 
dy of the Nui b. It was the lake Copaic in 
Bceotia that produced thoſe delicious eels. 
It is probable, that there are many alluſions 
here of which we have not the key. 


to 
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to the audience, which we find after the former, and at the end 


of an invocation : 215th 

Gentlemen, do us the favour to liſten to us bein we 
* who ſpeak to you are the Clouds, and we have great reaſon to 
be oftended at your conduct towards us. Have any of your 
Gods beſtowed upon you benefits equal to thoſe you have re- 
« ceived from us? And yet we have no libations from you, no 
* ſacrifices, we who are your tutelary divinities. Would you ſet 
“ out at any improper time for your farms in the country, you 
< are obliged to turn back again, by a ſhower go rain, or a ſtorm 
of thunder. When the fancy takes you to place that Paphla- 

e gonian, that leather-ſeller, that Cleon, at — head of — 
<« armies, we look gloomily on you, the pins rolls, the moon 
« forſakes her wonted courſe *, the ſun hides her Ra ng and 
«« threatens to ſhine-no- more for you, if you ele& Cleon for your 
* general; yet he is elected. Remember the proverb, Bad con- 
© cils prevail, and the Gods repair all T. Now, if you would 
« know what you muſt do to attone for theſe errors in your con- 
duct, follow my advice: take that bird of prey , that public 
© robber Cleon, and put him in the pillory ||, then, all things 
vill be reſtored to their former ſtate, and your very faults ſhall 
« end happily for you.” 

In the former ſpeech of the Chorus, Cleon was dead, in this 
he is alive, therefore, theſe two ſpeeches muſt have been com- 
poſed in two different years. But give it what turn you will, we 
muſt neceſſaril mn upon the evidence of Ariſtophanes 
himſelf, that was compoſed and acted between the 
battle of Pylos nd Cleon, and the death of Cleon: between 
the ſeventh and the tenth years of the ws amp" icy war, and 
conſequently above three and twenty years before the condemna- 


tion of Socrates F. 


- 


There was an eclipſe of the moon about 
the time that Cleon was ſent to Pylos in the 
quality of general. Ariſtophanes mentions 
it in the Anights, Some time afterwards 
there was an eclipſe of the fun. 

+ Demoſthenes ſaid as much to the Athe- 
nians in his orations. 


— 


1 Larus, a voracious water fowl,” ace 
cording to Suidas. 


A ha ore: in « hollow piece of 
wood, 


$ Or at laat bes wenn bete le 
death, if Socrates was but fixty years old 
when he drank the poiſon, as ſome have 
written; an opinion but little followed. 


There 
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There is alſo another paſſage in this play addreſſed to the au- 


ea, but it is a piece of humour, and of leſs conſequence to 


this queſtion than thoſe we have juſt quoted. The Clouds ſay, 
that they ſalute the Athenians in the name of the moon, who is, 
however, a little diſpleaſed with them, becauſe that notwith- 
ſtanding the benefits they receive from her, were it only in ſaving 
them the expence of torches *, ſhe meets with nothing but in- 
gratitude in return, ſince all the feſtivals are in horrible confuſion, 
and the Gods, who are diſappointed of their ſacrifices at the uſual 
time, lay the fault on her, that inſtead of feſtivals they hold 
faſts, and law-ſuits inſtead of vacations ; that in Olympus a dread- - 
ful outcry is raiſed againſt her, as if ſhe was the cauſe that the | 

Athenians regulated their calendar fo ill. 

It is not eaſy to aſſign a reaſon for this confuſion of the feaſts 
| which Ariſtophanes — of here; the ſeveral conjectures that 
have been given are mere conjectures, and of too great length to 

be examined. Whether the golden number, or the cycle of * 
were then introduced or not, the difficulty ſtill remains; and it 
ſeems probable, that this diſorder had taken its riſe from an at- 
tempt to adjuſt their feaſts to that cycle, rather than otherwiſe · 
It is ſtill leſs neceſſary to dwell long upon the reſt of this comedy. 


n 


Socrates, after having ſtripped his diſciple of his cloak, appa- 
rently to make uſe of it himſelf, and after having given him ome 
preparatory inſtructions, brings him back on the ſtage, ſw 
by chaos and the air, that he never met with ſo dull a blockhead 


as Strepſiades before. But Strepſiades is, we find, a ſenſible fellow 


— —Q —-—-— 


It appears by this paſſage, and many 
others, in which Ariſtophanes ridicules the 
parſimony of the Athenians, that they were 
really frugal to a fault. 

+ See what the learned Mr. Ezech. Span- 
heim has ſaid in his Notes to the edition of 
Ariſtophanes by Kuſter. It is his ſentiment 
that I have here given; however, it is not 
improbable, that the cycle of Meton was not 
adapted till fame time after this piece was 


repreſented. The Greeks, in order to de- 
termine the point in which the fun and the 
moon meet, had at firſt taken eight years, 
then eleven, but always with a conſiderable 
error. , Meton was the firſt that adviſed by 
joining eight and eleven to fix the term of 
nineteen years when the return of the moon 
and the ſun, without any great error for 
thoſe times. 


with 
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with a malicious turn of wit, who; without ſeeming to do ſo, 


turns his maſter into ridicule.  Ariſtophanes would give us to un- 


derſtand, that true good ſenſe, which the philoſophers call ſtupi- 
dity, is incapable of imbibing the leflons of philoſophy ; ſo very, 
different is philoſophy from common ſenſe. IEF 

The maſter-calls his pupil, and commands him to bring his bed 
and lie down upon it. Strepſiades obeys very unwillingly, hu- 
morouſly exclaiming againſt the Corinthians, who faſten upon his 
neck, and who join with Socrates to plunder him. He gives this 
name to certain vermin, with which he ſuſpects the philoſophical 
furniture of his maſter's houſe to be infected. This whole ſcene. 


turns upon a great number of filly things which Socrates is made. 


to ſpeak in his philoſophical” way, which Strepſiades exaggerates 
| by a humorous contraſt; as for example, Socrates begins much 
in the ſame manner as the teacher of philoſophy in the Bourgors- 


Gentilhomme * : Well, what is it you deſire to learn? Meaſures, 


„ harmony, cadenceʒ̃̃ 


STREPSILADESG. 
- Oh, meaſures ! by all means; for it is not long ſince a certain 
perſon impoſed upon me by a falſe meaſure.” 7 


Socrates purſues his diſcourſe, and Strepſiades his, both always 


anſwering according to their own thought. Strepſiades at length | 


entering upon the buſineſs, aſks what advantage harmony will be 
to him: It will teach him how to acquire a genteel air in conver- 
ſation. © I care not, replies he, for your pyrrhicks, nor daQyles 
teach me how to defend injuſtice by argument. 
The more ſolicitous Strepſiades is to come to the point, the 
greater pains Socrates takes to keep him from it, and to ſhe him, 
that it is neceſſary he ſhould learn many things firſt. He gives 
him a leſſon of grammar, but a very malicious one; for, in teach- 
ing him to diſtinguiſh the names of things grammatically, he 
ſtrikes at ſeveral Athenians noted for their cowardice, or de- 
bauchery, particularly Cleonymus and Amuniass. 
Socrates afterwards orders his diſciple to lie down on his bed, 
to meditate cloſely upon one thought; and if he finds he is not 
able to make any thing of it, to fix upon another, to let his ima- 


et. 


* ſe is lain, that Moliere has imitated this feene of Ari@ophanes, 
Vol. III. I i gination 


-— 
— 
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gination dwell upon it, to divide, define, contemplate, and to dif 
cover, by the of his own underſtanding, ſome method of 
defrauding his creditors. This artifice of the ſtage, which ex- 
preſſes all the little affectations of the profound Speculiſts of that 
age, their pedantic grimaces, and the dexterous artifices which were 
attributed to them, gives great livelineſs to this act. But if the 
Femmes Scavantes of Moliere found it at firſt ſo difficult to pleaſe 
the polite world, on account of their ſingular character, it cannot 
be expected that the character of an Athenian philoſopher ſhould 
meet with better ſucceſs, however finely it may be drawn. But 
we will go on, without dwelling too long upon every cireum- 


ſtance. 
STREPSIADES. 
What js it that you would have me ſtudy for? 


SOCRATES. 
Tell me yourſelf what you wiſh to know. 


STREPSIADES. 

I have told you a thouſand times, I would find out ſome me- 

thod to avoid paying . my debts. i | | 

This, though burleſqued, was the true manner of Socrates : 
without explaining his own ſentiments, he obliged others to diſ- 
cloſe theirs ; which made him be called the midwife of minds. 

The countryman, weary of toſſing about on his bed, at length 
declares, that he has found out the ſecret he ſought for. This is 
a jeſt which we cannot underſtand. © If I could purchaſe, ſays 
« he, a Theflalian witch, and by her help ſeize upon the moon, 
« and ſhut it up in a caſe like a glass 


SOCRATES. 


What then ? | 
STREPSIADES. 

Why, then there would be no moon, and I ſhould not be 

obliged to pay intereſt, | 
EIS SOCRATES. 

How can that be ? A 
| STREPSIADES. 
Nothing can be clearer : there would be no longer any months, 


and conſequently no more payments at the end of each month. 
| | Sora» 
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HBocrates, in his turn, propoſes another ſubtilty. He aſks him, 
what he would do if he was condemned to pay five talents? 
Strepſiades ruminates a few, moments, according to the advice of 
his maſter, who had directed him to give free ſcope to his wit, 
as children do to beetles, after they have faſtened packthread to 
their legs; for Socrates uſed to ſay, that the ſoul had wings to raiſe 
itſelf aboye terreſtrial objects; ſo that theſe compariſons were fa- 
miliar to him, Strepſiades at length hits upon a fine expedient, 
which is to poſt himſelf behind the ſcrivener, to hold a burning 
glaſs to the rays of the ſun, and to burn all the writings he is pre- 
paring againſt him. I do not find that any commentator has 
taken notice of theſe five talents: however, it is plain, that Ariſto- 
phanes here alludes to the fine of five. talents which Cleon, was con- 
demned to pay upon being convicted of embeazling the public 
money *. But what the poet has in view by this conceit of the burning 
glaſs, I know not. There are many alluſions which are equally un- 
intelligible ; as for example, Strepſiades can think of no other me- 
thod to avoid the conſequences of being caſt in a law-ſuit, but 
to hang himſelf; and perhaps the jeſt here lies only in the ſim- 
plicity of this expedient. Socrates, not being able to improve the 
dull wit of his diſciple, and hopeleſs of making a philoſopher of 
him, adviſes him to ſend his ſon to him in his ſtead. To this 
Strepſiades conſents, ſaying that his fon, when a child, diſcovered 
great wit, and endeavours to prove it with the fame fimplicity as 
Diafoirus does, that his ſon Thomas has very ſprightly parts. Mo- 
liere has copied many paffages in this comedy. © ' F 


ACT m. 


Strepſiades, as if poſſeſſed with the Socratic ſpirit, and the en- 

thuſiaſm of the clouds, puſbes his ſon Phidippidus out of doors, 
and ſwears by his new divinities, that he ſhall live no longer with 
him. Go, rogue, (ſays he) and feed, if thou wilt, upon the 
« pillars of Megacles's houſe.” Probably that family to which 
Strepſiades was allied, had ſpent all their eſtate, except the palace 
of Megacles. The comic poignancy of this ſcene is exactly the 
ſame with that of the Bourgeors-Gentilhomme, who endeavours to 
teach his wife and his ſervant the leſſons he had received from his 


— —_— 


See the Acharnians. | 
| Iiz maſters. 
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maſters. The copy is more conformable to our manners, but it 
is not ſo ſpirited as the original, which Moliere has very carefully 
ſtudied. It is true, Strepfiades does not here coldly narrate to his 
ſon what had paſſed, as the Citizen turned Gentleman does, to 
madame Jourdain and to Nicolle in Moliere's comedy, but he ſpeaks 
in the ſame taſte, with much greater vivacity. For having his 
head full of the great myſteries he had been inſtructed in by So- 
crates, he utters them without method or connexion to his ſon, 
and inſiſts upon his going immediately to take his place in the 
ſame ſchool. 

- Phidippides, who believes his father to be mad, gazes aſtoniſhed, 
like madame Jourdain when ſhe ſaw her huſband in the trappings 
of a Turk, without being able to comprehend a word he ſays, 
and this conſtitutes the whole Humour of this dialogue. The ſon 
ſwears by Jupiter ; the father is greatly ſhocked at this oath, and 
tells him, that fince he has heard Socrates, he knows there is no 


ſuch God as Jupiter, 


PHIDIPPIDES. 
Who is it that aſſerts this blaſphemy ? 


STREPSIADES. 
Who ? why, Socrates, Diagoras the Melian &, and Chærephon, 
who has calculated the leaps of a flea. 


| „ PRIDE PEIDES. 
Are you mad, father, that you believe theſe ſplenetic fools ? 


STREPSIADES. 

Softly, ſon, if you pleaſe ; do not defame thoſe wiſe men, who 
are ſo frugal that they are never at the charge of a barber, never 
make uſe of perfumes or baths, whereas thou ſpendeſt my eſtate 
as if I was already dead. But this is not the buſineſs. Go to them, 


and be their ſcholar in my room. 
It is not difficult to diſcover here the original of ſome ſtrokes 


in the Malade imaginaire, with regard: to phyſicians. 


— — 


© Diagoras was a native of Melos; there- the ſame of all the philoſophers, in order to 
fore, when Ariſtophanes ſays the Melian, he diſcredit them ; but to be convinced that 
means Diagoras. He was ſuppoſed to be Socrates acknowleged a divinity, we need 
an atheiſt, and the comic poets infinuated only read Plato, 
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PHIDIPPIDES. 
What can ſuch fellows teach me? Arte 


STREPSIADES, 

All things that are good and wiſe, truth itſelf ; as for example, 
that thou art a beaſt, a fool. But ſtay a moment, I will return 
Ps 

PHIDIPPIDES. | | 

Sure, my father is mad, what ſhall I do with him? Shall I ex- 
hibit a charge of lunacy againſt him in a court of juſtice, or ſhall 
I deliver him over to the phyſician's executioner as a man who 
is in a few days to be laid in the earth? 


The father returns, bringing with him a cock and a 8 
which are expreſſed by the ſame word in Greek. Socrates had 
done the ſame, when he gave him a leſſon of grammar, and 
_ aſks him concerning the one and the other bird-; the' ſon anſwers 
him, as he had anſwered Socrates. - * Thou art a. fool, ſays 
" Strepſiades to him, thou art ignorant of the firſt elements of 
« grammar.” There is here ſome concealed raillery, which we 
are not able to apply. Moliere has imitated this paſſage in his 
Citizen turned Gentleman, who admires and repeats S. leſſon 
that had been given him upon the manner of pronouncing. vowels, 
conſonants, and {ſyllables ; a fatirical alluſion to a book Which was 
then in great reputation. The original of theſe ſatirical ſtrokes is 
| Ariſtophanes's : in another age, as much of Moliere's wit will be 
loſt, as of Ariſtophanes's in ours; 

Strepſiades aſſures his ſon, that he has learned many other fine 
things of the ſame kind; but that being old, his memory fails 
him : therefore it is fit that he ſhould take his place in the ſchool 
of theſe great philoſophers. 

Phidippides obſerving, that his father had neither lake, nor 
ſhoes, aſks him, Whether he had loſt his cloke i in learning theſe 
« ſubtle myſteries * 
4.2 $TREPSIADES. 

Oh no, I have not loſt it, but have converted it into pure phi 
loſophy. | 


1 


Madame Dacier has paſſed over this interred the dead. The ſenſe 1 have · 
verſe. The ſcholiaſt explains it of thoſe. who lowed ſeems to be the true one. ny 
| | PHI- 
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PHIDIPPIDES. 
And what have you done with your ſhoes ? 
STREPSIADES. 


I have made uſe of them for the publick occaſions, as Pericles 
did of the treaſurers of the citadel. | 


This alludes to a very fingular ſpeech of Pericles. Suidas ſays, 
that Pericles expended great part of theſe treaſures in the Pelo- 

nneſian war; and that, when he gave up his accounts, he con- 
tented himſelf with ſaying, upon the article of fifty talents, that 
he had expended them for the publick occgſions; and this was 
thought ſufficient. The Lacedzmonians hearing of it, confiſcated 
Cleander's eſtate, and condemned Pliſtoanax to pay a fine of five 
talents, alleging that thoſe two generals, one of whom was their 
king, had been ſecretly bribed to ſpare part of Attica ; and that 
Pericles, when he gave in his accounts, mentioned that article fo 
obſcurely only to ſpare the kings of Sparta the reproach of baſe- 
neſs and treachery. 

The old man uſes every expedient to prevail upon his ſon to 
attend the ſchool of Socrates. *© Come, boy, come along with me, 
« ſays he; if thou doſt wrong, it is I who forces thee to do it. 
« But remember when thou waſt a child, 1 was ready to gratify 
ce thee in all thy whimſical deſires. The firſt obole * I received 
<« for attending the publick afſembly, I laid out upon a little cart 
« for thee at the feaſts of Jupiter.” , 

Phidippides ſays aſide, that he will make his father repent the 
violence he does him; and he keeps his word. Socrates enters, 
and Strepſiades delivers his ſon to him. © I have at length per- 
*« ſuaded him, ſays he, in ſpite of himſelf.” This ſtroke falls 
directly upon Socrates's manner of reaſoning, which reduced his 
opponents to the neceſſity of acknowleging, though unwillingly, 


— 


* Ariſtophanes calls the obole he/iaftique, 
from the place where the Athenians held their 
moſt numerous afſemblies. At firſt, each 
perſon, who attended, received only one obole, 
or the ſixth part of a drachma ; afterwards 
two were given, and at length three, at the 
deſire of Cleon, who made a merit to the 
people of having procured this augmentation. 


This gratuity, which the comic poet looked 
upon as mean and ſordid, he has ridiculed 


in a thouſand places. The ſum, indeed, to 


each individual was but a trifle, though in 
the whole a very conſiderable one to the 
ſlate, ſince the three oboles were but equal 
in value to five pence of our money, 


3 the 
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the force of his arguments, by making them. fall into abſurdities 
from which they could no otherwiſe extricate themſelves. 


SOCRATES, ſpeaking of Phidippides. 
He appears to be an untaught youth, who has never yet ſuſ- 
pended himſelf in the air like one of us “. 


PHIDIPPIDES, muttering. 
Would I could ſee thee hanged. 


STREPSIADES. 
How dareſt thou talk thus inſolently to thy maſter ? 


SOCRATES. 


Obſerve how aukwardly he uttered that filly ſpeech ! Alas, how 
ſhall he be taught to clude a ſuit of law, to cavil ſucceſsfully with 
his adverſary, and throw 'duſt in the eyes of his judges? Hy- 
perbolus +, however, would give a talent to know as much, 


STREPSIADES. 

Forget his pertneſs, and condeſcend to take him under 
care. He is naturally ingenious ; for when he was but a "= 
he would build little 2 ſhips and chariots, make frogs, and 
ſuch things. What do you think of him 7 ? Is it not robable 
that he may be taught thoſe two favourite means, right and wrong, 
the hinges upon which your whole doctrine turns? If he does not 
learn them both, yet he will have wit enough ſurely to learn 
the wrong. "of 


SOCRATES. 
I will endeavour to teach him both. 


STREPSIADES, going. 
Farewell, Socrates! Do not forget to arm him completely againſt 
the right at leaſt. 
The countryman is ſcarce gone off the flag when Dicks and 
Wrong appear in perſon, This is a bold allegory, and the per- 
ſonages extravagant enough, but worthy of Ariſtophanes, and ca- 


1 
——_ 


Has never meditated. frauds, according to Ariftophanes. | 
+ A lamp-lighter, who has been men- 2 Here again is Thomas Diafoirus. 
tioned before, He enriched himſelf by his | 
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pable of raifing mirth in thoſe who had,. or have any knowlege of 
Socrates, . and his everlaſting talk of r:ght and wrong. We muſt, 
therefore, conceive theſe two things as actors, dreſt out by the 

t with the ſame groteſque air as his other buffooneries. 

Right defies his rival to appear before the audience; but Wrong, 
who knows what fort of judges he has to deal with, inſtantly 
preſents himſelf to the ſpectators, being very ſure, he ſays, that 
ſuch arbitrators as they are will give him the victory over his com- 
petitor. This is a good beginning of that ſatire which is kept up 
throughout the whole ſcene; for the former aſſerts, that he is the 
ſtrongeſt *, and the latter alleges, that, although he is the weakeſt, 
he always comes off victorious. Right ſays, that it is only with 
fools (pointing either to the audience in general, or to the philo- 
ſophers); and Wrong ſays, it is with the wiſe, pointing to the 
ſame perſons. Rrght ſays, that to triumph he need only to ſhew 
himſelf ; Wrong denies, that there is any ſhadow of him in the 
univerſe. How, not among the Gods? No not even with Jupiter 
himſelf. This is faid to render the philoſophers hateful for their 
impiety. Accordingly Right loads his rival with invectives for 
his "contempt of the Gods; and the other affecting a philoſo- 
hical calmneſs, anſwers all his abuſe with praiſes and thanks, 
ike Socrates and the other ſubjects of the comedy, who to 

each inſult reply, That is very good. So Wrong cries: © Doeſt 
not thou perceive that thou art doing me honour ; that 
© thou art loading me with golden gifts?” The keenneſs of 
their mutual upbraidings forms a very lively ſcene, but not 
agreeable to our manners. The former, when he reproaches 
his rival with corrupting the Athenians, and debauching their 
youth ; the anſwers of the latter to this charge, and the efforts 
each makes to have the care of educating Phidippides, in the ſame 
manner as virtue and vice contend for Hercules , ſhew but too 
Plainly to what a degree the comic poets carried their boldneſs in 
decrying Athens ; and how far the Athenians underſtood raillery, 
without giving themſelves any concern for the opinion which poſte- 
rity might entertain of them, and their ſtill lefs ſolicitude to cor- 
rect their faults, | : 


— 
— _ — 


le, or the fironger, is the name Wrong. Theſe two denominations give room 
by which philoſophers expreſs the Right: to many antitheſes, - 
dle, Or the weaker, is the name of the + Hercules in bie. 


The 
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The conteſt ſo warm that the Chorus are obliged to in- 
terpoſe, and inſiſt that the two competitors ſhall manage the dif- 
pute with calmneſs, and give in their arguments at length. Upon 
« which, ſay they, depend the fate of philoſophy, and the quar- 
ce rels of our friends the philoſophers.” 

Hereupon Right begins his ſpeech. He deſcribes the auſtere 
diſcipline of the old times, when equity flouriſhed, when the 
Athenian youth were remarkable for their docility, their unwearied 
attention to their ſtudies, and their 3 reſpect for their maſ- 

ters: he expatiates upon the wholeſome ſeverity of their education, 
their modeſty, the excellency of the muſic of that age, fo diffe- 
rent from the effeminate tones introduced by Phrynis , the great 
importance of this ſtrict education, and its happy effects, decency 
of manners, ſobriety, and ity. | | | 
Truly, ſays Wrong, all this might ſuit very well with thoſe 

te times when they adorned their hair with golden graſs - hop- 
« pers,” &c. This ſort of jewels, which have been taken notice 
of before, were in faſhion at the time of the warriors of Mara- 
thon. In that glorious age po of er rr were fond 
of magnificence in dreſs. He, who appears in the character of Rigbt, 
anſwers his rival, that the picture he has drawn is that of the an- 
cient heroes, not the youth of the preſent time, who are educated 
in luxury, who have neither yigour of mind, nor ſtrength of body. 
He exhorts Phidippides to be governed by the wiſe maxims he had 
given, to deſpiſe the wrangling of courts of law, to do nothing 
ſhameful, to reſpe& his parents, to reverence old age, to fly the 
allurements of unchaſte women; in a word, to be wholly virtuous. 
The ancient and the new manners of the Athenians are finely con- 
traſted in this ſpeech. | 

Wrong ſhrugs up his ſhoulders, and ſmiles contemptuouſly, to 
infinuate to Phidippides, that all this diſcourſe is mere trifling; 
but Rigbt purſues his arguments, and tells the young man, that if 
he will follow his rules, he will enjoy a perſect ſtate of health, be 
diſtinguiſhed in all manly exerciſes, and have the advantage of 
neither ſpeaking nor hearing any of thoſe fooliſh things which are 
ſaid and heard in courts of juſtice ; that he will ſpend his time in 
learned and uſeful converſations, and be always wiſe and happy: 


* none had ent the encient nde nd the ences eerie 
teſt of regular or diſſolute manners, 4 | | | 
Vol. III. K k but 
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but on the contrary, if he lives like other young men of his age, 
he will be wretched, and, to compriſe all misfortunes in a word, 
he will be as infamous as Antimachus; a keen ſatire upon that 
citizen, if we may judge by what has gone before. N 
The Chorus, although compoſed of the clouds, imaginary di- 
vinities, yet perform the office of the Chorus, by praifing the vir- 
tuous precepts they have juſt heard ; but . Hem takes his 
turn to ſpeak, grieved that he had been obliged to be filent ſo long. 
He begins with declaring, that the philoſophers were to blame, to 
call him the wealeſt, fince he was the firſt who invented the art 
of oppoſing juſtice and the laws, for which he deſerved rewards 
without number . For, purſues he, what can be more meri- 
s torious than an art which, though called 7znferiour, is ſure to 
e come off victorious?” He then addreſſes his diſcourſe to Phi- 
dippides, and ludicrouſly expatiates upon ſeveral of the Athenian 
cuſtoms which his rival had condemned. He talks of hot baths; 
&© ſays he; and where lies the wonder? Did Hercules love cold 
© baths?” A humorous ſtroke, and worthy of the art attributed 
here to Socrates. Whatever the fabulous tradition may be, it is 
certain, that hot baths were called Herculean, and that gave occa- 
ſion for this ſtroke of wit. | 
The defender of Wrong proceeds to the frequenting popular aſſem- 
blies, and the art of making orations. ©* Does not Homer, ſays 
« he, tell us, that Neſtor was an orator?” Wrong, by the ſame 
kind of frivolous reaſoning, endeavours to overthrow virtue and 
widom, to infinuate that the philoſophical. arguments of Socrates 
were not more forcible. © Of what uſe is virtue to us? ſays 
« he; of none. What advantage did Peleus receive from the 
c fine ſword + the Gods preſented him with? Hyperbolus accu- 
 *. mulated more riches in the paltry trade of making lamps; he 
« is a rogue, and has raifed an eſtate at the expence of the 
“ public.” 128 | 
6 the ſtrength of theſe principles, Vrong aſks Phidippides, 
how he will be able to extricate himſelf out of thoſe inconve- 
niencies which men of his age fall into every day, without he 
makes himſelf maſter of the art of turning black into white ;. and 
exhorts him to be as wicked as he can, ſecure of finding an inex- 
hauſtible reſource in the afliſtance his new maſter will give him. 


— 


More than a thouſand ſtaters. great danger, Mercury gave him a ſword to 
+ It was ſaid, that Peleus being once in defend himfelf with, The 
729 | 0 
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The defender of Right aſks in his turn, what will be the con- 
ſequence if this y young man ſhould be branded as an infamous 
wretch, for having followed ſuch pernicious inſtructions ? This 
queſtion gives riſe to one of thoſe cynical ſatires, which render 
alike abominable the Athenians who are cenſured, and A 


Fe eee | | : 7 
WRONG. . 
What wouldſt thou fay if 1 ſhould prove that thou art in the | 
wrong? 9 
RIGHT. | | 
I would acknowlege that I am fo, and be filent, 
"WRONG. 
Then tell me, what fort of men are our orators ? 
Ss RIGHT. 
Rogues. | 
WRONG. £471 | 
Agreed ; and what are our makers of tragedies? | 
| ; RIGHT. 3 
R ES, x | "4 
Very right; and our magiſtrates what are they? . 
RIGHT. p 
Rogues. 
ky WRONG. 


Excellently enen Why then, thou muſt be convinced ; 


thou haſt been in the wron ere eee 
ſee whether the good be « greater number, examine, 


RIGHT, . 
Let me ſee. | 
WRONG. 
Well. 


| RIGHT, cating eee 
The rogues are more numerous. There fits one whom J ins 
008 0 gs n 


there 
RIGHT. 
Wel, what doſt thou ſay now ? 
- K k 2 WRONG, 
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WRONG. wt rk 
Why, that I have loſt. (to the audience.) Gentlemen, take my 
cloak *, I will jump in among you, you are the ſtrongeſt. 


Socrates, iving Strepſiades who returns to him, aſks him, 
whether he held his reſolution to have his fon made a philoſo- 
pher after the right way. * Yes, anſwers the countryman ; 
* chaſtiſe him if it be neceſſary ; but be fure to make his tongue 
„as ſharp as a two-edged knife, that with one fide he may be 


able to clack in little petty cauſes, with the other to thunder in 


« greater affairs.“ 1% ct ine 1 4 
SOCRATES. 
Leave me to him, take my word for it, I will make 
him one of the moſt ſubtle cavillers in Attica. | 
PHIDIPPIDES, de. 
That is, pale, emaciated, and a complete philoſopher, 
| r 
Go in with Socrates, Phidippides. (2/ide.) But ſome body will 
repent it. Ss | | 
As ſoon as the young man has entered the houſe of Socrates, 
the Clouds addreſs themſelves to the judges of the piece, who 
probably fat in a diſtinguiſhed place in the theatre. They promiſe 
them, that if they will do juſtice to the merit of the comedy, 
they will give them rain and ſun-ſhine in due ſeaſon, and make 
to defpife ſuch 
divinities as they are, they will deftroy their vineyards 
with froſt, and lay all their plantations waſte, - Theſe are the terms 
they make uſe of. | | 


Strepſiades traverſes the ſchool in great anxiety of. mind, 
reckoning the laſt days of the month, in the manner of the 


— © 


— — 


He pretends to throw away his cloak, as if he would jump into the pit. 
Greeks 
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Greeks *, „ five, four, three, two, in the laſt tenth of the month,” 
and finds that the dreadful day is approaching, namely the laſt 


day of the month, called the old and new moon. This was the 
day appointed for payment of intereſt. . The chief cauſe of his 
preſent uneaſineſs is, that his creditors have depoſited money in 
the hands of the judges to defray the expences of a ſuit againſt 
him, and threaten to ruin him, if he does not pay them imme- 
diately. What ſhall he do? for to pay them is not the queſtion. 
I have made them, ſays he, very reaſonable propoſals. Hear 
* me, ſaid I to them, of the three ſums which I owe you, refuſe 
* one, give me time to pay the other, and forgive me the third . 
* Inſtead of being ſatisfied with this, they call me 'a rogue, and 
<« threaten to ſue me inſtantly. And let them, I care not, pro- 
e vided my ſon Phidippides has learnt the art to ſpeak ſubtilly. I 
« will know that ſoon.” . 

Here he knocks at the door, Socrates appears, and after receiv- 
ing a preſent of a ſack of meal, he tells him, that his ſon has 
learned enough to baffle an adverſary, and deny a debt although 
contracted before a thouſand witneſſes, At this news the old man 
rejoices, and anticipates the triumph he ſhall have over his credi- 
tors by oppoſing to them a pupil of Socrates. Phidippides comes 
out, and his father embraces him with tranſport. < Let me em- 
te brace thee, my ſon, ſays he. By thy pale countenance I take 
te it for granted that thou canſt contradict and deny boldly ; that 
te thou art inſtructed in the whole art of cheating, and haſt ac- 
% quired the true Attick eloquence. What ſayſt thou - - - - 
« Ha, thou haſt the look of one who canſt the warld 
that thou art wronged, when it is thou that doſt the wrong. 
« Yes, thou haſt the air of a true Athenian. But come, ſince 
* thou haſt almoſt undone me by thy extravagancies, endeavour 
re to recover my fortune.” 


| PHIDIPPIDES. 
What is it that thou art afraid of ? 


kc. 


— —— 


——_ — 
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* Going backwards in his computation : 
thus they reckoned the laſt ten days of the 
month, that is to ſay, the 26th, the 27th, the 


28th, the 2gth of July, Scaliger ſays, the 


ancients had at firſt but three principal num- 
bers; is, one, Jo, tuo, Tein, three; that in 
reckoning, after theſe, they ſaid, then another, 


- 


Xx &T1200, whence came four; after x @migery | 


they faid, xa} i xr, and ove move, thence guingue 

or five: the names of the other numbers as 

far as ten were gradually adopted in the 

ſequel. | 

+ He ſeems to allude to the lion's diviſion 

of the prey, in Zſop's fables. | 
STREP- 
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STREPSIADES. 15 
Why, I confeſs I am a little afraid of this old and new moon. 


PHIDIPPID ES. 
A good reaſon this for being afraid! How can the ſame moon 
be old and new? 
STREPSIADES. 


Certainly it muſt be ſo; for my creditors threaten to ſue me in 
the court es day, and have depoſited money for that purpoſe. 


PHIDIPPIDES. 


Well, they will loſe their money then, for it is not poſble for 
one day to be two. 


STREPSIADES. 
How wilt thou make that out ? 
PHIDIPPIDES. 
How why, can a woman be at once old and young ? 
STREPSIADES. | 
But my creditors will tell me that the law has ſettled it fo, 
PHIDIPPIDES. 
They do not underſtand the meaning of the law, 
-STREPSIADES. 
Say, what is the meaning of it ? 
PHIDIPPID ES. 
Old Solon loved the people “*. 
STREPSIADES. 


What is this to the old and new moon? 


Phidippides maintains, that by the laws of Solon two different 
days were + a for 3 tors to appear and avoid the ex- 


„ * _ 


— = —_ 


* This is I believe an indire8 and _ma- 6 
lignant ſtroke at Solon, and at democracy, of the Birds, nnn 
which he introduced. It muſt neceſſarily be, with being ſo. 


that Ariftophanes was a little inclined to an 


oe 
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pences of the depoſitum, namely, the laſt day of the month; or 
of the old moon, and the ſecond day of the month, or the new 
moon *, on which thoſe debtors who have neglected to pay their 
debts, are ſued in form. | 


3 STREPSIA DES. 

But, why then do the magiſtrates, without waiting till the firſt 
day of the new month, begin the proceedings againſt creditors on 
the thirtieth of the former, by receiving the ſums offered to be 
depoſited ? | b 
PHIDIPPID ES. 

The magiſtrates act like hungry ſervants who taſte the meat be- 
fore it is ſerved up to table. Aut t 3-I55 


STREPSIADES, eagerly. 
Now you, gentlemen, the ſpectators, why do you fit here like 
fools, while my ſon and I do our buſineſs at your expence ? &c, 


This is a ſevere ſtroke of ſatire ; but the Athenians laughed at 
every thing, and at themſelves the firſt. Strepſiades has now no- 
thing more to do, but to put in practice the ſcience his ſon has 
zuſt taught him. An opportunity preſents itſelf immediately, for 
ſcarce has he carried Phidippides home to regale him, when he is 
ſtopped by Paſias, an uſurer, to whom he owes twelve minas. 
This uſurer brings a witnefs along with him, and demands his 
money, being reſolved to ſue him on the day of the old and ne- 
moon, that is, on the thirtieth day of the month: but Strepſiades 
turns his threats into a jeſt, and taking advantage of his new ſcience, 
calls his ſervants to witneſs, that Paſias threatens to ſue him on 
two different days, on the day of the old moon, and on the day 

of the new: he acknowleges indeed, that he ſwore by Jupiter to 

pay the money, but that it has been * wipe to him fince, that 
there is no ſuch God as Jupiter, He then puts the ſame queſtion 
in grammar to Paſias as Socrates had to him; and P not 
anſwering in the Socratic manner, he puſhes him away, and laughs 
at his menaces, telling him, that when he was ſo ſtupid as to pro- 
miſe to pay him, his ſon had not been inſtructed in the principles 
of philoſophy. f | 


— 


— 


— —— 9 


| © The Greeks called the firſt day of the month neomenie, new moon, or new month. 
| | Paſias 


* 
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Paſias is ſucceeded by Amunias, another creditor, who after 
uttering ſome lamentations, on account of his having had a chariot 
broke in pieces, which Strepſiades maliciouſly compares to the 
complaints made by the Gods in a tragedy of Carcinus, infiſts upon 
being paid his principal and intereſt, The countryman extricates 
himſelf out of this new difficulty by other jeſts, and treats the cre- 
ditor as a madman, and to prove to him, that he has loſt his rea- 
ſon. © What doſt thou think of rain? ſays he: Does it fall from 
« heaven, or does the ſun exhale it from the fea? " 


AMUNIAS. 
I neither know, nor care, If thou haſt not the whole ſum, 
pay me the intereſt at leaſt. 


STREPSIADES. 
Intereſt ! What animal is that ? 


AMUNIAS. 
It is the increaſe of money by months and days, as time runs on; 


STREPSIADES. 
Oh, thou art talking of gold. But come, anſwer me one queſtion ; 
Doſt thou think the ſea is fuller now than it was formerly ? | 


 AMUNIAS. 
No, how ſhould it ? 


STREPSIADES. 


Ah, rogue, thou confeſſeſt that the ſea is not increaſed by the 
rivers that run into it, and yet thou doſt expect that thy money 
ſhould increaſe at ſuch an exorbitant rate! Be gone from my door. 
Bring me a cudgel “. (Here he drives him about the flage, and the 
witneſs, which, according to cuſtom, be had brought with him, and 
then goes into his own houſe.) 


The Chorus prepare the ſpectators for the concluſion, by de- 
claring that they diſapprove of ſuch frauds, and the art which has 
given riſe to them; and they foretell, that Strepſiades and the 
philoſophers will be puniſhed for their wickedneſs. For Ariſtophanes, 
after having repreſented ſo many impieties and crimes, was under a 


— 


In the original a tuck, | 
3 neceſſity - 
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neceflity of concluding his play in ſuch a mannef as might re- 
move theſe bad impreſſions; and this he does with great art in 
the fifth act. . | 


ACT. V. 


Strepſiades runs out of his houſe, crying out murder, and beg- 
ging for aſſiſtance againft his ſon, who had beat him moſt inhu- 
manly. - The ſon follows him, and very calmly maintains, that he 
had done right to beat his father, and ſhews that he remembers 
and practiſes extremely well the leſſons which Mrong had given him; 
for, when his father calls him a wicked wretch, a parricide, and 
the like, he anſwers calmly, You make me ; you ſtre w me with 
roſes, He acts the unimpaſſioned philoſopher, as Vrong did 
when his rival loaded him with inveQtives. Phidippides carries 
this Sooratic ſpirit ſtill farther ; for, taking the Chorus to witneſs 
to the force of his arguments, he undertakes to prove formally to 
his father, that it was abſolutely right for him to beat him. 

The father tells the Chorus the occafion of their quarrel. He 
ſays, that when they were at table, he defired Phidippides to fing 
ſome verſes of Simonides ; but that he, inſtead of complying, 
laughed at that cuſtom as being ridiculous, and declared, that Si- 
monides was a bad poet; nay, more, that he had the inſolence 
to prefer Euripides to Eſchylus, that Euripides, who had dared to 
introduce inceſts into his tragedies . The diſpute grew high, 
from words they proceeded to blows; but it was the ſon who 
ſtruck his father. Strepſiades, whoſe anger is redoubled at the 
repetition of his ſon's inſolence, reproaches him with all the cares 
he had coſt him in his childhood; a humorous parody of the 
"ſpeech made by Phenix to Achilles, in the ninth book of the Thad, 
or rather what Euripides ſays in ſome of his tragedies, in 1mita- 
tion of that paſſage in Homer. | 

«« 1 ſuppoſe, ſays the firſt ſpeaker in the Chorus, that our gay 
«« youths are impatient to know what Phidippides has to ſay in 
defence of his proceedings.” Accordingly Phidippides ſpeaks in 
this manner: What pleaſure there is, ſays he, in learning no- 


—_ 


* He means the marriages introduced and ſiſters by the ſame father, but by dif- 
between brothers and fiſters by the ſame ferent mothers, were permitted to marry. 
mother: for, by the laws of Solon, brothers 
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= velties, and in being able to ſport with the laws of our country! 


« Wien I was wholly taken up in driving chariots and managing 
* horſes, I could not ſpeak . words without bluſhing; but 
* ſince my father has cured me of that madneſs, and obliged me 
© to become a philoſopher, I am able to prove to him, that a ſon 
has a right to beat his father.” 

The arguments, uſed by the young man, are accommodated 
to the theatre, as we may well ſuppoſe, that all the odium of 
ſuch a pernicious doctrine may fall upon that taught by Socrates, 
as if he inculcated ſuch notions. Phidippides, for example, ſays, 
that a father corrects his ſon becauſe he loves him; ought not a 
fon to love his father, and to convince him that he loves him? He 
adds, that old men are twice children, and are the more de- 
ſerving of chaſtiſement, as their faults are greater. In vain, ſays 
he, they urge the laws; he who made thoſe laws, and perſuaded 
others to receive them, was a man, and all men have a right to 
become legiſlators. Such are the arguments which Ariſtophanes 
puts into the mouth of Phidippides, to render Socrates and his 
ſectaries hateful to the people. 3 

The father threatens him with the anger of Jupiter and the 
Gods. © Was it not from you, ſays Phidippides to him, that I 
* learned to acknowlege no other deities but the Clouds and 


„ whirl-winds?” The father, in the anguiſh of his heart, to find 


that his ſon was entirely corrupted, complains to the Clouds of the 


- unhappineſs they had brought upon him; the Clouds reply, that 


he only is to blame for what had happened, by having intended 
to defraud his creditors. 
„ $STREPSIADES. 


Why did you not warn me againſt ſuch injuſtice ? Why did you 
deceive a poor ſimple mortal like me? 


CHORUS. 
It is thus we a& towards men, who, like thee, become un- 
juſt and impious. We plunge them into calamities, that they 
may learn, by ſad experience, to fear and reverence the Gods *. 


—_ 


I 


* Theſe words are remarkable in that would not have ſuffered him to make ſuch 


they prove Ariftophanes to be not a profeſt a declaration unpuniſhed. 


atheiſt, as ſome writers pretend. Athens 
| Thus 
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Thus we ſee Strepſiades puniſhed by the caſe, the abettors, 
and the accomplices of his injuſtice, that is, by his ſon, the Clouds, 
and Socrates. He repents of having abandoned the Gods, to fol- 
low the principles of a dangerous philoſophy. He implores par- 
don of Mercury, and pretending to be ſeized with a ſudden en- 
thuſiaſm, he orders his ſervants to bring hatchets, ladders, and 
lighted tarches, mounts upon the roof of Socrates's ſchool, and 
ſets fire to it. Socrates and Chærephon, with a croud of philoſo- 
phers, run out almoſt ſtifled with ſmoke, and in the utmoſt con- 
ſternation ; Strepſiades takes a ludicrous leave of them; the Clouds 
0 off the ſtage, and the piece concludes abruptly, that the au- 
ience may not have an opportunity to examine too cloſely into 
the probability of this theatrical fire. N I 


% 
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COMEDY or ARISTOPHANES. 


This Piece was repreſented in the ninth year of the Peloponnefian war, 
under the archon Aminias, during the Lenæan feaſts, in the ſecond 
year of the 8gth Olympiad. This date is confirmed by the ancient 
Greek ſubjeft, by one 4 the ſcholiaſts, and by Ariſtopbanes himſelf,. 
in the ſpeech made by the Chorus to the audience. 


ACINE found ſo much humour in this piece, that he has 
given it to us under the title of the Lawyers : but I am of 
opinion, that he was more pleaſed with the ſubject than with 
Ariſtophanes's manner of treating it, which he doubtlefs thought 
would not be agreeable to our manners ; for as great as the diffe- 
rence is between our courts of juſtice and thoſe of Athens, as 
much and more will be found between the two comedies of the 
Waſps and the Lawyers. It is certaib, that Racine has borrowed 
very freely from Ariſtophanes ; we find him making uſe of many 
of his witticiſms, and many dramatic turns, and ſome paſſages he 
has almoſt wholly copied ; he has caught likewiſe the ſpirit of his- 
original, but he has not confined himſelf to a ſervile imitation. 
of him: wiſer in this than in many other imitations, where he has 
lulled a French audience to ſleep with thoſe very ſtrokes of wit, which 
had given ſuch diverſion to Greece. However, if we examine the 
Greek comedy cloſely, . we ſhall not fail to find where the French 
t has been borrowing ; and it is poſſible, that one may be ren- 
dered intelligible and diverting by means of the other. We loſe 
many humorous ſallies of wit in the former; for how are we to 


find 
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- find out the ridicule in many Greek jeſts, which relate to cuſtoms 
in the law more than two thouſand years old ; cuſtoms, either ob- 
ſcure, or but imperfectly known to us. We do not laugh, when 
there is a neceſſity for long circumlocutions, to point out to us 
where we muſt laugh. But, notwithſtanding theſe difficulties, 
which will make us loſe many lively ſtrokes in this comedy, or 


which will hinder us at leaſt from feeling all the poignancy of 


them ; yet, in the Waſps, we ſhall endeavour to ſhew the outlines 
of the Lawyers, and that the Greek comedy. being fuller of per- 
ſonal applications than the French one, on account of the great 
liberty the ancients took in naming the maſks, it muſt have given 
full ſatisfaction to the malignity of the mot . in 
the world, and diverted them greatly at their on expence. 
The ſubject of this piece conſiſts in an ingenĩous fiction of a 
magiſtrate who has attended courts of juſtice, and heard cauſes, 
ſo long till he has loſt his wits: he has a ſenſible ſon, who makes 
uſe of a ſingular expedient to cure his father of his frenzy, which 
is by flattering him in it. This expedient, diſplayed with great 
humour, forms an inimitable ſatire agaiaſt that madneſs which was 
common to the magiſtrates, and the people, who, without troubling 
themſelves about the conſequences of a ruinous war, were wholly 
employed in deciding controverſies at law. None but an Ariſto- 
hanes, who had, as he boaſts, overcome a Cleon, the moſt'power- 


ul and the moſt n of all the Athenians, could have dared 


to cenſure ſo freely the whole republic in a comedy. Certainly, 
that poet was not extravagant in * own praiſe, when he makes 


the king of Perſia “ ſay, that his comedies were the ſchool of good 


fenſe, where the Athenians might learn how to reform their 
errors, and to triumph over their enemies. 


. 


Soſias and Xanthias, two ſlaves who are appointed to watch Phi- 
locleon the madman, are repreſented in bed near his door. The 
are yet ſcarcely awake, and yawning, relate their dreams to eac 
other. NXanthias ſays, that he fancied he ſaw a bird of prey fly- 
ing towards the court of juſtice, with a ſhield between its claws, 


*** 


In his comedy of the Acharnienſes.. 
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which Cleonymus had caſt away. This is one of thoſe enigmas 
which the Athenians uſed to propoſe to each other at table, and, 
according to the poet's explanation of it, it fignifies, that Cleony- 
mus was a coward and a cheat, Soſias ſays, that he ſaw in his 


dream an aſſembly of ſheep with long cloaks and canes “, and in 


the midſt of them there was a whale, a voracious animal, who 
pre ſided over the ſheep, and that he had a voice like a hog. Xan- 
thias's interpretation is, that by the whale Cleon is repreſented ; 
for, ſays he, ſtopping his noſe, this dream ſmells ſtrong of leather, 

Soſias then relates another enigmatical dream. He ſaw Theorus, 
he ſays, cringing to the whale, and heard Alcibiades + with his 
affected liſp cry out, See, ſee, Theorus is metamorphoſed into 
ea flatterer}.” In Greek a flatterer and a raven differ only in 
one letter, which is eaſily miſtaken by thoſe who ſpeak thick. 
The humour is carried on upon this equivocation, which cannot 
be preſerved in our language; and it is worth notice, that, in the 
compaſs of fifty lines, four of the chief citizens of Athens are ri- 
diculed, namely, Cleonymus, Theorus, Cleon, and Alcibiades, 
which is a fine introduction to a more general ſatire. Then one 
of the ſlaves, turning towards the audience, gives an explanation of 
the ſubject in the manner of a prologue. He tells them, that 
they will not find the impertinent mirth of the Megarians ||, nor 
the buffooneries of thoſe poets who throw baubles F into the pit, 
to divert the audience, nor a Hercules gluttonous and a dupe, nor 
another fatire againſt Euripides, or Cleon ; but lively ſtrokes of 
humour, which indeed do not merit the value the pit ſets upon 
them, but are nevertheleſs of more value than a bad comedy. It 


was thus that Ariſtophanes humorouſly apoſtrophiſed his audience, 


* — 
— — 


He deſcribes the old Athenians in the ſatire againſt Cleon ; it was the comedy of 
ſenate the Knights: and Euripides, we may ſuppoſe, 


+ It is the celebrated Alcibiades he means 
here. 
t Kigat, raven, DE, flatterer. 

Probably the people of Megara laughed 
like fools, or railled unſeaſonably, or, per- 
haps, Ariſtophanes hints at a comedy upon 
the Megarians. | 

Fruits. ' 


had been-ridiculed in ſome play, which has 
not come down to us; or that Ariſtophanes 


ſpeaks here of thoſe ſneers which he throws 


out againſt him in the Acbarnienſes, for thoſe 
two pieces againſt Euripides which are ex- 
tant, namely, the Frogs, and the Feaſts of 
Ceres, were certainly written after the come- 
dy of the IN ab. 


It is eaſy to know which was the firſt 
whereas 
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whereas the poets of our days always take care to flatter theirs, 
whenever they addreſs any ſpeeches to them. | 
Kanthias next acquaints them, that Philocleon his maſter (that 
is, the friend of Cleon) is afflicted with a very uncommon diſeaſe; 
and that his ſon has ordered them to watch him. day and night. 
„But, who, continues he, could gueſs what this diſeaſe is, if we 
did not declare it? Aminias the gameſter, the fon of Pronapus, 
calls it the rage of play; but he is miſtaken. - Another ſays, it 
« js occaſioned by drinking wine to exceſs; he alſo is miſtaken.” 
The two ſlaves go on with this enumeration, always at the ex- 
pence of ſome of the Athenians, which keeps up the curiolity of 
the pit. At length Xanthias declares plainly; that the incurable 
diſteraper his old maſter labours under is, that he would be con- 
tinually hearing cauſes ; that night and day his ear is cloſe to the 
clock, and his eye fixed upon the hour-glaſs , as if he was in 
court; that his fingers are diſtorted by his continually ! ſuppoſing 
that he is handling the little balls, by which the ſuffrages are 
counted ; that he complains, his cock has been bribed not to awake 
him early in the morning with crowing ; or as Racine ſays ; 


2 i fit couper la tte d fon cog de colere, 
Pour Tavoir eveille plus tard qu d Pordinaire. 


Theſe and many more inſtances of madneſs have induced his ſon 
Bdelycleon (that is, the enemy of Cleon) to have him carefully 
watched, for fear he ſhould make his eſcape, and they are even 
obliged to have the doors and windows barred, fo eager is the mad 
judge to get out. ; | 
The ſon enters in great haſte to inform the two ſlaves, that his 
father had got into the chimney, with at intention to make his 
eſcape that way, They divert themſelves a little with this new 
kind of ſmoak, and then take meaſures to hinder the old man 
from going any farther. The ſeveral expedients put in practice to 
hinder him from going out, make a great deal of ſtage-buſineſs 
extremely diverting. © Suffer me to go to the court; cties he, 
* otherwiſe that rogue Dracontides + will get off.”  Bdelycleon 


* An hour-glaſs was always placed in the court, to meaſure the time allowed to the 
advocates for their pleadings, 2 
4 A ſamous rogue. 


3 in 


in vain quotes an oracle from Delphos to prevent him, in vain he 
uſes artifice and force to keep him at home; Philocleon exclaims, 
ſwears, and tries a thouſand methods to recover his liberty. It 
is market-day, he fays, and he will go and ſell his aſs; the fon 
anſwers, that he will ſell it himſelf, and commands the animal to 
be brought to him: but apprehenſive, that this is only a pretence 
of his father's to get out -of the houſe, he goes himſelf to unty 
the aſs, and bring it along with him, when, to his great ſurpriſe, 
he finds that Philocleon had faſtened himſelf to the belly of the 
beaſt, as Ulyſſes had done to the Cyclop's ram“; a low piece of 
buffoonery, fit only to be exhibited at a fair. However, there is 
a proverb here worthy notice, namely, 0 diſpute about the 

of an aſs. It is believed, that Demoſthenes was the firſt who gave 
riſe to that proverb; for as he was pronouncing an oration in fa- 
vour of a man whom he was deſirous to preſerve from puniſh- 
ment, and could not prevail upon the people to give him their 
attention, it came into his head to relate the following ſtory to 
them. Some time ago, ſaid he, as I was riding to Megara upon 
an aſs which I had hired, the heat was fo intenſe, that finding no 
trees, nor any place near me where I could be ſheltered from the 
ſun, I reſolved to lye down a moment under the belly of my beaſt, 
but the driver prevented me, ſaying that I had not hired the ſhade 
of the aſs. The diſpute grew high . , . . . At theſe words, 
the Athenians keeping filence, that they might hear the end of this 
adventure, Demoſthenes, it is ſaid, exclaimed with much eloquence 
upon the puerility of his auditors, reproaching them with giving 
that attention to a filly ſtory of an aſs, which they denied to an 
affair wherein the life of a man was in queſtion. 

Bdelycleon obliges his father to go in again. The old man calls 
Cleon and the judges to his aſſiſtance. In vain they bar up the 
doors and windows, he crawls like a rat up to the top of the 
houſe. His ſon charges the ſervants not to go to ſleep; for, al- 
though it is ſcarce light, yet he is afraid that the judges, who will 
ſoon paſs by RW will call aloud for his father as uſual. The 
ſlaves offer to drive them away with ſtones. Take care what 
% you do, ſays their young maſter, they are a choleric race, and 


_ 


In the Odyſſey, Ulyſſes placed himſelf under the belly of a ram, to eſcape from the 
« partake 
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ce partake of the nature of waſps.” Here he deſcribes, in a figura- 
tive manner, the peeviſh, ſevere, and inflexible diſpoſitions of thoſe 
old men who are ſoon to appear upon the ſtage. Their diſguiſe 


itſelf marks their character, for inſtantly they fill the ſtage under 
the appearance of waſps, a monſtrous maſquerade, but in the true 
ſpirit of the ancient comedy, which ſtudied as much to raiſe mirth 
by ludicrous repreſentations as by brilliancy of wit. However, 
this ſtrange ſpectacle of a croud of monſtrous 3 with cloaks, 
long canes, and all the enſigns of magiſtracy, could not but ren- 
der the principal judges of Athens ridiculous. This Chorus, or 
rather the Choryphæus, animates his companions, ſome of whom he 


calls by their names, to ſtrive courageouſly againſt the infirmities of 


age, and to haſten to the court to hear the proceſs brought againſt 
Cleon by the wealthy Laches *. He adds, that Cleon would have 
them lay in a large ſtock of ill-nature, that they may not be in- 


duced to ſpare the criminals. He puts them in mind of their 


youth, when they haſtened before the dawn of morning to rob the 
rſons who ſold bread. It not being yet day, their children carry. 
h to light them along, and to warn them when they come 


near any dirt, that they may avoid it. The reprimands of their 


fathers to them, together with ſome blows which they give them, 


very naturally repreſent the peeviſhneſs, and ſordid avarice of theſe. 


old men. They now perceive that Philocleon has not joined them, 
and, being before his door, they will give him a ſerenade, they ſay, 
to waken him, becauſe he is fond of their muſic. They expreſs 


great ſurpriſe, that this ſevere judge, who uſed always to be at their 


ead, is now the laſt in coming to the aſſembly ; they cannot 
imagine the cauſe of his delay: has he got a fit of the gout or 


ſtone ? has he loſt his ſlipper +? or rather, is it not owing to the 


eſcape of ſome poor wretch whom he would have condemned, 
and who, to ſave himſelf, intended to have diſcovered to the re- 


public the ſecret ſnares of the Samians T? However they conſole | 


him 


—_— 11 


* An Athenian general, who had com- with Perſia, during the adminiſtration of Pe- 


manded in Sicily. ricles. Samos and Miletus were at war for 
+ An alluſion to ſome ludicrous accident. the city of Priene; the Samians had the 
t Probably this Cary ſton eluded ſome ſen- advantage, but the Athenians inſiſted, that 


tence that was going to be paſt againſt him, both parties ſhould ſubmit to their arbitra- 

by diſcovering to the Athenians the ſecret tion, and cited them before their tribunal, 

correſpondence carried on by the Samians The Samians refuſed to obey z upon which 
Vor. III. 8 M m P 1 
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him with the hope of being ſoon to fit in judgment on another cri- 
minal, who had betrayed Thrace. Probably the poet here means 
Cleon, who was then at the head of the Athenian troops, and who 
was killed the following year at Amphipolis. 

It is eaſy to ſee that Racine has borrowed. a good deal from 
this firſt act: his Lawyer is poſſeſſed with the ſame kind of frenzy, 
the fame methods are uſed to guard him. But Ariſtophanes has 
fallen more into farce. 'Thoſe perſonal ſtrokes, which contributed 
ſo greatly to the diverſion of the Athenian audience, have no 
charms for us, ſo that it is very difficult to compare theſe two pieces 
together: for although the plan is the ſame, yet in the manner, 
and the turn, there is as great a difference, as between Athens, 
and Paris. | 

| ACT H. 

Philocleon anſwers the Chorus through the chinks of his door. 
He ſays, that he has long heard the pleaſing concert made by his 
brethren, but that he is ſo unhappy as not to be able to join his 
voice with theirs, nor to go along with them to the court to paſs ſen- 
tence on ſome trembling wretch. He implores Mercury to transform 
him into aſhes, or ſmoke, that he may mix with the air, and 
eſcape out of his confinement ; or rather that he would metamor- 
phoſe him into a little black ſtone, by which he might ſerve to 
condemn one of the parties. He informs the Chorus, that he is 
held in this miſerable captivity by his ſon ; and intreats the old 
men to ſpeak ſoftly, leſt they ſhould. awake that dreadful goaler, 
who yet ſeeks to do him no other harm than to force him, in ſpite 


— 


— — —_— 


Pericles was ſent to chaſtiſe them, who abo. of the Samian priſoners with the figure of a- 
lied the government of the nobles, and Samian bark, the latter marked their cap- 
obliged them to give him fifty of their prin- tives with the figure of an owl, which was 
cipal citizens for hoſtages, with as many the common ſtamp of the Athenian money. 
children. The Samians found means to re- Ariſtophanes alludes to this injurious treat- 
cover theſe hoſtages, and revolted. Pericles ment of the Samians, when he ſays: ; 
was ſent againſt them a ſecond time, and a . 

battle was fought near the iſland Tragia. mY 1 by Amyot. 


Pericles blocked up their city, but committed 
a great fault by retiring too ſoon. His lieu- Plutarch adds, that Pericles was accuſed ' 
of having decreed the war againſt the Sa- 


tenant was attacked: the Samians gained 

the victory, took a great many Athenians mians in favour of the people of Miletus, at 
priſoners ; and in return for the inſults they the requeſt of Aſpaſia, who was a Mileſian. 
had received from them on another occaſion, At length, he took Samos, and deſtroyed its 


when the Athenians marked the foreheads fortifications, q of. 
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of himſelf, to live happy, without hearing cauſes, as if it was 
flible for him to be happy without- being a judge. - There is 
re a ſtroke of ſatire againſt Cleon; - for the frantie judge de- 
clares, that his ſon has engaged in a confpiracy with Cleon, to 
overthrow the popular government. The Chorus confider among 


o 


themſelves upon ſome ſtratagem, to deliver their friend from his 


confinement ;- but he is ſo ſtrictly watched, that they find it impoſ- 
ſible; and Philocleon, although he had the artifice of Ulyſſes, can- 
not eſcape. At the mention of Ulyſſes, the old men remind him 


of his happy invention in his youth, when he imitated the various 


artifices of the king of Ithaca, by dexterouſly flying from puniſh- 
ment, and leaping the walls. This is the ſecond time, that theſe 
ſubtle nocturnal exploits are attributed to the youth of Athens. To 
which Philocleon replies, that he was then young, and able to 
ſcale walls; but that happy time is over: and beſides that, there 
is a watchful centry placed over him, who never quits him a mo- 
ment. Being now reduced to nibble the grates of his windows, 
and afterwards to deſcend by a cord : the buſineſs of the ſtage be- 
comes quite farcical, as well as the humour; of which this ſtroke 
may be excepted, which the priſoner addreſſes to the Chorus: 
% But if I ſhould break my neck, my dear friends; ſays he, I 
c conjure you, bury me in the court of juſtice.” 

Bdelycleon, awakened by the noiſe, runs out, and finds his 
father hanging by a rope, with which he had endeavoured to let 
himſelf down. He prepares, with the aſſiſtance of his ſervaats, 
to force him back to his apartment: but the Chorus of Waſps 
exert themſelves in defence of the old judge, they diſpatch a meſ- 
ſenger for Cleon, flouriſh their ſticks, and threaten fo loudly, that 
Bdelycleon is obliged to come out with his ſervants, to endeavour 
to bring them to reaſon. The Waſps grow furious, they fall upon 
him and his men with their ſticks; all this is accompanied with 
ſeveral jeſts upon the magiſtrates and judges. A ludicrous ſtruggle 
enſues between the Waſps and the flaves, each party endeavouring 
to carry off Philocleon; a great number of ſatirical hints are thrown 


out, which make all the poignancy of this ſcene. Theorus is 


deſcribed as an impious wretch, an adulterer, who had raiſed him- 
ſelf to the government by deſpicable artifices, him the Waſps call 
to their aſſiſtance. They mention Philip, the ſon of Gorgias, as 
being a victim to the Waſp - judges. They play upon the name 


of Dracontides, which was given to king Cecrops, when he was 


changed into a dragon; upon Eſchines, compared to ſmoke ; 
| _ * upon 


— 
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upon the poet Philocles, and his harſh verſes; upon Amynias, 
and his boundleſs ambition ; and laſtly, upon Bdelycleon himſelf, 
whom the Chorus charge with being a tyrant, an enemy to Athens, 
and a friend to Lacedæmon, becauſe he rebels againſt the judges, 
and hinders his father from attending the courts of juſtice *. 
Bdelycleon, enraged at this reproach, gives them back the de- 
teſted name of tyrant, and -proves, that they merit it better than 
him, they who aſſume to themſelves the power of judging arbi- 
trarily in the moſt trifling caſes; they who had rendered Ge re- 
roach of tyranny and conſpiracy ſo common, that it was well 
own for many years, nothing was more frequent, even in the 
very markets, when any one purchaſed a delicate ſort of fiſh, than 
to ſay, that man has a del to raiſe himſelf to the tyranny. 
* And I, adds he, becauſe I would procure my father a happy 
“life, like that of the poet Morichus +, free and independant of . 
* thoſe vermin ꝓ who plague the lawyers, am called a conſpirator, 
and a tyrant.” Philocleon replies, that each man has his "266 
ticular taſte ; but that, for his part, he thinks happineſs is no where 
to be found but in a court of juſtice ; and, that he is fonder of a 
ragout of law-ſuits, than of the moſt delicious viands. His ſon 
offers to demonſtrate to him, that he has miſtaken his happineſs, 
and that he is no better than a flave. 


PHILOCLEON. 
How ! a. ſlave, doſt thou ſay; why, I think I am as great as 
a king. | EA 7h 
| 4 BDELYCLEON. 


Yes, a theatrical king. But, I beſeech thee, tell me, father, 
what revenues haſt thou from this imaginary kingdom ? 


PHILOCLEON. 
Oh, immenſe ſums, as theſe gentlemen can witneſs. Let them 
be arbitrators in the diſpute. 1 
BDELYCLEON. 


Well, I confent to it. Give my father his liberty. If I loſe my 
cauſe, you ſhall give me a ſword, and I will inſtantly run it throug 


— 


The Chorus charge the young man with of the pleaſures of the table. 
being a friend to the Lacedæmonians, be- t Ariftophanes expreſſes this by a word of 
cauſe he wears a long beard like them; the fourteen ſyllables, He has many more of 
Spartans never ſhaved their beards. theſe bumorous terms, in which Plautus has 


+ A writer of tragedies, and a great lover imitated him. 
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my body: but to what puniſhment will you condemn yourſelf, if 
I prove you to be in the wrong ? 75 


PHILOCLEON. 
Never to drink, nor to ſit in judgment more. 


The Chorus, pleaſed at being conſtituted judges of this diſpute, 
exhort their companion to defend the common cauſe with vigour, 
and they conſent to become the jeſt of all Athens, if Philocleon is 
Overcome, | | 


1 


ACT IL. | Fe 


Philocleon begins his arguments, and his ſon takes out his pocket- 
book to write down the chief and moſt ſingular points on which 
he inſiſts. The father endeayours to prove, that a judge is in every 
reſpect as great as a king; no ſovereignty can be more abſolute, 
no felicity greater, no grandeur more alluring, than that of an old 
magiſtrate. Scarce has he reached the tribunal when he ſees him- 
ſelf attended by lictors of four cubits. Then, continues he, the 
«« greateſt man in the ſtate preſents to me that hand which has 
* robbed the people, and, falling at my feet, cries with a ſuppli- 
te cating voice, Have compaſſion on me, oh father ! if ever thou 
e haſt been in the like extremity. Well then, if I did not plead 
for theſe wretches, would they pay me the leaſt regardꝰ . 


 BDELICLEON.. .. | 
Clients, very well ; I will ſet down that in my pocket-book. 


__PHIL OCLEON. | 

When I leave the court, I forget all my promiſes; then I re- 
ceive the humble ſupplications of thoſe who want to elude a ſen- 
tence; and what arts do they uſe to gain over a judge? Some con- 
fide to us their infirmities, which they aggravate in order to make 
them equal to ours: others endeavour to divert us, by repeating 
ſome paſſages out of Æſop the comedian; and ſome try to relax 
the ſeyerity of our looks by witty jeſts. If all this does not prevail, 
they bring their wives and children to us, who endeayour to move 
our compaſſion by tears and cries, while their huſbands, or fathers, 
tremble, and pay us adoration as if we were gods, in hopes of ob- 


taining our fayour - - - Is not this to reign ?. 
125 FT BDELYCLEON. 

Il ſhall ſet this down alſo. | F 

| Philocleon,. 


—— 
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Philocleon, to theſe advantages, add that of having the actor 
Oeagre, or ſome player on the flute, each of whom, to expreſs his 
acknowlegements to his judge, exerts his talent of pleaſing ; one 
repeats a beautiful paſſage from his Niobe, the other plays ſome 
fine piece of muſic. | 

He then names another more ſolid advantage, or rather a piece 
of villainy, with which Ariſtophanes charges the Athenian ma- 
giſtrates. If a father dies, ſays Philocleon, and leaves a large 
<« eſtate, his laſt will is confided to us; we open it, and without 
* paying any regard to his intentions, we give his daughter in 
* marriage to the man who has moſt {kill in the art of perſuaſion 


<< (that is, hg bribes higheſt) ; and this is a privilege no ſovereign 


« prince can boaſt of. When the ſenate and the people are di- 


<« vided in their opinions, in any affair of importance, as concerning 
te the ſentence that is to be paſt on any criminal, for example, it 

* is to the deciſion of us old magiſtrates that the matter in diſpute - 
<« js left ; then we have the ſatisfaction to hear a cheating Evathlus“, 


« anda cowardly cringing Cleonymus, aſſure us, that they are en- 


« tirely devoted to us, and are ſolicitous for nothing but the 
« public good. In ſhort, no affair of any conſequence is debated 
te in the aſſembly of the people, which has not been firſt diſcuſſed 
« before our tribunal; and it is we who in reality iſſue out all de- 
© crees. Add to this, that Cleon, with his thundering voice, is fo 
« far from daring to contradict us, that he complaiſantly drives 
te away the flies which are troubleſome to us; that Theorus, who 
te is not exceeded by Euphemius in fawning, does not diſdain to 
te take a ſponge and wipe off the duſt from our ſhoes. Wouldſt 
& thou do as much for thy father? Are theſe bleſſings to be 


e deſpiſed? And can any one, who enjoys them, be a ſlave as thou 


<« haſt preſumed to aſſert? - - But I forgot to name one 
te advantage which is far greater and more pleaſing than all thoſe 
« T have enumerated; it is the reception I meet with from my 
« family when I return from the court with my three oboles.” 
Here he humorouſly deſcribes the manner in which his wife and 
his daughters receive him, when they behold theſe three oboles; 
how one haſtens to waſh his feet, another to prepare ſome refreſh- 
ments for him, while a third fonales and careſſes him. At length, 


6 


'® As theſe words are pronounced, it ſeems probable, that the player imitates the action 
of a man who counts out money. f 
— Philocleon 


3 
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Philocleon concludes his ſpeech with declaring, that there is no 
judge but what is dreaded and courted ;- that he finds this in his 
own houſe ; and that Jupiter himſelf is not more a monarch than 
he is. All theſe particulars, and others which we have yet to ob- 
ſerve, give a lively idea of the magiſtracy of Athens; and we ought 
not to paſs over ſlightly any of thoſe ſtrokes which characteriſe 
ſuch a people as the Athenians were. ; | 
The Chorus of Waſps declare, that they are charmed with the 
eloquence of their companion. He exults upon this praiſe, and 
anticipates his triumph, as if his ſon had nothing to ſay in anſwer 
to, ſuch arguments. 0 
The fon begins his ſpeech with declaring, that it is no eaſy mat- 
ter to cure ſuch an inveterate diſeaſe, as that with which the Athe- 
nians and his father are afflicted. He. then proceeds to facts. By 
his calculation, the money which comes in yearly to the public 
treaſury is two thouſand talents : he next conſiders, how much of 
this money is given to the ſix thouſand judges, reckoning three 
oboles a head each day, without taking in the days of vacation, 
and finds that the annual ſum paid to them amounts to no more 
then a hundred and fifty talents; therefore, Philocleon is obliged 
to acknowlege, that the judges do not receive the tenth part of the 
public treaſure. The reſt of the calculation is eaſily made : for the 
Judges are paid & only for ten months in the year, in the two other 
months all judicial buſineſs being prohibited. Thus three oboles' 
a piece to fix thouſand men make fifteen talents a month, Which 
amount to a hundred and fifty talents for ten months; and this 
agrees perfectly with the valuation of the-Attic coin; for a talent 
was worth ſixty minas, and a mina a hundred drachmas ; a talent, 
therefore, was fix thouſand drachmas, and each of the ſix thou- 
ſand judges received three oboles, or a half drachma, every day 
the courts of juſtice were held; from whence it appears, that tele 
courts were held every day during ten months of the year. 
We muſt obſerve, that Ariſtophanes, by making this calculation, 
intends to _ the bad government of the eſtate; Which ex- 
pended a tenth of its revenues, in paying for the adminiſtration of 


® Their feſtival days made up at leaſt as Ariſtophanes, in his Claudi, reproaches the 
two months, probably without reckoning Athenians. This calculation of the number 
thoſe on which they tranſacted judicial af. of their feſtivals is taken from the ſcholiaſt. 
fairs, either through ignorance, or wilfully, | 


juſtice, 
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juſtice, which ought to be gratis. Secondly, that it is to ridicule 
the avarice of the judges, who ſo eagerly graſped at a gratuity, 
which, though a conſiderable ſum to the ſtate in the whole, was 
but a trifle when divided among fix thouſand men, ſince what each 
judge; had for his ſhare amounted to no more than a hundred 
and fifty drachmas a year *, ſuppoſing he attended the court every 
day. Thirdly, he levels his ſatire at the exorbitant number of 
judges in Athens: and laſtly, it falls upon Cleon, who was the 
firſt that propoſed to augment this gratuity with one obole a 
day more. | | 
5 ſtill ſuppoſing that the hundred and fifty talents paid 
out of the public treaſury is but a trifling ſum, aſks his father 
humorouſly, © into whoſe hands the remainder of the two thou- 
< ſand talents go?” | | 


PHILOCLEON. 

Whoſe ? why, into thoſe of certain perſons who - - - - But 
let us not reveal the infamy of Athens; let us be always on the 
fide of the people. | 

He means here by the robbers of the public, thoſe who ſtand up 
for the rights of the people, and who flatter and betray them like 
Cleon; and, in general, theſe robbers were the orators, and ſuch 
as were employed in the government of the ſtate, or at the head 
of the armies. It ſeldom happened, that they acted honeſtly when 
they had opportunities of enriching themſelves by their influence 
over the people, or by the employments with which they were 
entruſted. Bdelycleon, therefore, makes his father ſenſible, that 
it was to theſe men that the old judges were dupes and flaves ; for 
while the former, by making themſelves formidable to the city 
and their fellow-citizens, drew from them large ſums, abject ſub- 
miſſions, and innumerable preſents, the latter loſe all their credit 
with the Greeks, and are rewarded only with the leavings of thoſe 
gentlemen, that is to ſay, with three oboles a day; and that poor 
ſum they forfeited, unleſs they came early to the court; for after 
the ſignal had been given, there was no longer any entrance, and 
conſequently no oboles, while the ſon of Chares, a young orator, 


— 


* According to the moſt probable eſti- clude, that the judge, who was moſt conſtant 
mate, the talent was valued at one thouſand in his attendance, gained only ſeventy-five 
crowns, the mina at fifty livres, the drachma livres a year, 
at ten ſols, &c. It is eaſy, therefore, to con - 


— 
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is reſpectfully introduced, and rewarded with a drachma for plead- 
ing a cauſe; and if he receives a preſent from ſome rich rogue, to 
extricate him from the danger with which he is threatened, he 
ſhares it with the principal magiſtrates, ſo that all ſhut their eyes 
upon the injuſtice, and the criminal gets clear off, while the poor 
judge is obliged to make his court to the treaſurer to be wp his 
three oboles, without perceiving. the practices of thoſe artful 
| gentlemen. | 
Such are the arguments of Bdelycleon; and his father, aſto- 
niſhed to hear of theſe iniquitous dealings, which till now he had. 
been ignorant of, begins to apprehend that it is poſſible he may be 
more a ſlave than a king. His ſon then goes on to prove to him, 
that it is the intereſt of the great men in Athens to keep the judges 
and the people in poverty and ſubjection; that they {ous them 
only to procure the title of their benefactors, as Cleon had done ; 
and that in the mean time they exhauſt the city with impoſts, 
which were more than fufficient to ſubſiſt the people with the ſame 
magnificence, as was done in the time of the victories at Marathon. 
What Bdelycleon ſuppoſes here, is worthy notice: he ſays, that 
if the thouſand borough-towns, or dependencies of Athens, would 
each undertake to maintain only twenty men, twenty thouſand 
men would be ſubſiſted at a ſmall expence; whereas the whole 
people ſuffered great want, notwithſtanding the immenſe revenues 
which were drawn from thoſe places. -, ag 
Bdelycleon concludes with aſſerting, that if theſe robbers of the 
public ſhould be apprehenſive of being called to account for their 
wicked adminiſtration, they would not fail to promiſe the people 
all the revenues of Eubea, and fifty large meaſures. of corn to 
each citizen, but would give no more than five. The poet here 
alludes to an attempt which had been made the preceding year 
upon Eubea, and to a diſtribution of a great quantity of corn, 
which three and twenty years before had ſent by Pſamme- 
tichus, king of Lybia, to the Athenians, in a time of ſcarcity. The 
diſtribution of this corn was made very ſparingly, and not till after 
the ſtrangers, 4760 in number, were ſeparated from the citizens, 
of whom there was 14240. Bdelycleon, therefore, adds, that, at 
the time of this ſhocking diſtribution, his father would have found 
ſome difficulty in getting himſelf acknowleged for a citizen. It 
eis for theſe reaſons, continues he, that I am determined to keep. 
« thee confined to thine own houſe ; I will take care to maintain 
Vol, III. | Me these 
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ee thee, and hinder thee from expoſing thyſelf to the deriſion of 
te thoſe unmeaning promiſers. Again I repeat it, father, I will 
« take upon myſelf the care of providing thee with every thing 
thou deſireſt, except thoſe three oboles which fit fo near thy 
« heart.” Ariſtophanes muſt certainly have been. very ſure of 
pleaſing the people, that he durſt venture thus to unfold this myſtery 
of the paſt and prefent government of the ſtate, OY 
Although the Chorus had been extremely prejudiced againſt 
Bdelycleon, yet, overcome by the ſtrength of his arguments, they 
cannot help wiſhing they had ſo good a guardian of the ſtate. The 
father, having nothing to urge againſt the conduct of a ſon ſo wiſe 
and generous, and whoſe pleas were aſſented to by the arbiters 
themſelves, ſighs, heſitates; at length, habitude prevails over rea- 
fon, „How! cries he, ſhall I never more fit in judgment in the 
ce court? Hence with your ſoothing promiſes! I am not to be won 
« by them; I would rather hear the uſher cry: Whoever has not 
« yet given bis Hecke. let him riſe. Yes, I own it I languiſh after 
« the urn, and I am at the height of my wiſhes when ] put in 
« my ſuffrage laſt of all . But, let me try to recover my diſſi- 
te pated ſpirits; I am fo confounded, that, were I in the court it- 
„ elf, I ſhould ſcarce be able to convict Cleon of injuſtice.” 
The ſon, finding it impoſſible to prevail with his father, who 
is as obſtinate as the Dandin of Racine, conceives a ſtratagem, 
which we find in the comedy of the Lawyers Þ : 


LEANDRE. 
Mom pere, i faut trouver quelque accommodement, 
Si pour vous ſans fuger la vie eſt un ſupplice, 
Si vous ctes prefſs de rendre la juſtice, t 
Il ne faut point ſortir pour cela de chez vous : 
Exercez le talent, & jugez parmi nous, &c. 


This ſcene is copied from Ariſtophanes. However, in the Greek 
comedy there are ſome ſtrokes which expreſs the old man's fond- 
- neſs, or rather paſſion for hearing cauſes, with more livelineſs and 
ſpirit than in the French. Philocleon, having conſented to play 


— —— wt. Hom. 


ä 


® This is a parody of the Bellerophon of Euripides, 
+ AR iii, ic. 12. : 
the 
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the judge at home, requires all the ceremonies: and apparatus of 
a — juſtice ; and his ſon - promiſes, him a great many ludi- 
crous advantages, which he could not have there; as, for example, 
that he ſhall warm himſelf, eat when he is hungry, and the hke, 
| while he is hearing cauſes. Philocleon alſo i upon having a 
ſtatue or figure of Lycus ſet up. This Lycus ® was one of the 
ſons of Pandion, who reſembled a wolf. His image was placed 
in the court of juſtice, and the judges, ten at a time, ranged them- 
ſelves round this ſtatue, and then waited for the bribes. that uſed 
to be given them. The cuſtom of ſurrounding Lycus for this 
purpoſe, paſſed into a proverb. | 4 
Scarce has the old judge completed his defign in making his do- 
meſtic tribunal an exact copy of the public one, and demanded 
a ſacrifice, as uſual, in order to inſpect the entrails of the victim. 


when the ſervants are heard to cry out, as in Racines comedy t. 
and enter purſuing a dog who has ſtolen a cheeſe. _ ,- .. 
PE- 


Votre chien . . vient 1g bas de manger un es 
Rien n'eſt fir devant lui, ce qu il trauve il Iemperte t. &. 


Here we have the thought of Ariſtophanes: but the Greek poet 
has puſhed it much farther than his French imitator. Racine has 
recourſe to an epiſode, in compliance with our taſte; but Ariſto- 
phanes fills up the reſt of his comedy with this ridiculous trial; 
which muſt certainly have proved a pleaſing entertainment to the 
Athenians, by the poet's frequent alluſions to all the formalities. 
uſed by the Athenian court of judicature upon the moſt inconſi- 
derable trifles. | „ 


* . " 


"II oy : — = — 
® Suidas, De gui les neiges fondues 
+ The Lawyers, act ii. ic. 14, Rendent le cours furieuxs. 
t Racine ſeems to have imitated Ariſtopha- Rien n'eſt ſir en ſon rivage 
nes, even in his parodies ; for, in this verſe, Ce qu'il trouve il le ravage, 
the French poet parodies one of the moſt Ft trainant comme buifſons 
beautiful paſſages of Malherbe, in the ode to Les chines & leurs ratines- 
Henry IV. upon his expedition againſt Sedan, Ote aux campagnes woifmes 
Tel gu d wagues thanduer Lepperance des moifſons, & e. 
Marche un flewve imptrieux 


Nn 2 The 
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The preparations for the trial are made with many ludicrous ce- 
remonies. Books are brought for taking down notes, urns for 
the ſuffrages, branches of myrtle, incenſe and fire, and all things 
which give room for ſtrokes of wit and humour ſuitable to that 
age. They invoke the Gods: but this is a ſevere ſatire; for they 
implore them to inſpire Philocleon, or rather all the Athenian 

judges, whom he repreſents, with a ſpirit of gentleneſs and mercy 
towards the unhappy criminals, upon whom he fits in judgment, 

that he may not be ſo ready to condemn them, and to enjoy their 
groans and deſpair. 

Aſter this ceremony, Bdelycleon ſummons the judges, threaten- 
ing to admit no one after the trial is begun. The Theſinotbetes &, 
or the ſervant who repreſents that magiſtrate, begins in this man- 
ner: Hear the crime of which the Cidathenian + cur accuſes 
* the Exonian dog, whoſe name is Labes. The queſtion is about 
* a Sicilian cheeſe' which had been purloined; the puniſhment 

< reaches only to a whipping.” 

Theſe dogs, whoſe different countries are mentioned, were in 

ity. two lawyers. whom the poet had in view, and who were 
well known to the ſpectators. Under the name of Labes he re- 
preſents Laches, a troubleſome buſy man in the ſtate, as has been 

ſaid elſewhere; who, having had the command of the troops that 
were ſent into Sicily, ſuffered himſelf to be bribed by a preſent of 
cheeſes. The dog, who is the accuſer, may poſſibly mean Ariſto- 
phanes himſelf, who was a Cidathenian. However, with this 0 
to the allegory, we may pardon the poet a thouſand jeſts, whi 
would have no poignancy without it, and which indeed have none 
with it to us, becauſe we have loſt the traces of many circum- 
ſtances and little particulars, in which the humour of theſe paſſages 
conſiſt. Racine had not the ſame advantages as Ariſtophanes. The 
criminal in the Lawyers was nothing more than a dog; and doubt- 
leſs this gave occaſion for thoſe ſevere cenſures which were paſſed 
on this piece, although it gave great diverſion both to the city and 


the court f. The whole humour of the Lawyers conſiſts in the 


—— 


| | The magiſtrates, who were called The, their principal office was, annually to review 
=_ - mothetes (a name which intimates the power the laws, and to correct them, as occaſion 

of making laws), took cognizance of com- required, by proper interpretations. 
 Plaints and accuſations ; they made their re- + Cidathena, Exona, boroughs of Attica. 
PUT concerning theſe ſort of affairs: but 1 See Racine's preface. 


— 
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frenzy of a gentleman of the long robe, who will play the judge 
in his own houſe : the Hypochondriac of Moliere contrives to be 
made a doctor that he may give phyſic to himſelf; whereas that 
of the Waſps conſiſts not only in this ridiculous frenzy, but in the 
allegorical proceſs carried on by the. two dogs.. 2 ; 
Notwithſtanding this duplicity of objects, under which ſome 
myſterious niceties are concealed, it would not be a pleaſing taſk 
to examine this ſcene verſe after verſe ; where a dog barks and 
talks; where the judge cats and drinks, while he is acting in his 
office; where the witneſſes are kitchen utenſils ; in a word, where 
all is puerile, and in a ſtrain of the loweſt humour. There is one 
remarkable ſtroke here, when the advocate for the dog, who. is 
the proſecutor, exaggerates the enormity of the theft (a cheeſe, 
and a Sicilian cheeſe I) this fact appears the more atrocious to Phi- 
locleon, as the robber had not ſhared his gains with his judge : a 
molt ſhocking injuſtice ! There are alſo many more indire& hints 
thrown out, which ſhew plainly that Laches 1s fatirized here, and 
that this general had made great advantage of his expedition to 
Sicily. Hereupon Philocleon declares the fact to be fo atrocious, 
that he proceeds to pronounce ſentence without hearing what the 
criminal has to urge in his own defence, who, as the judge ſays, 
makes no anſwer, but remains mute like Thucydides. It is not 
the hiſtorian who is meant here, but another Thucydides, the ſon 
of Mileſias, a man who acted a conſiderable part in Athens, in the 
time of Pericles, whoſe declared enemy he was. He had been 
accuſed of treaſon, and, becauſe he made no defence, he was 
baniſhed by the oſtraciſm. | | 2 
Bdelycleon, that the proceedings be carried on with the 
more regularity, and to prevent the accuſed from being condemned 
unheard, undertakes the dog's defence, and probably imitates ſome 
pleader then in faſhion. This whole ſcene is in the ſame taſte 
with that in the Lawyers of Racine, except that he does not run 
away from the purpoſe, which was not uſual with the Athenian 
orators. At laſt the accuſed bitch's puppies are brought in to move 
the compaſſion of the judge, as in the Lawyers: he PR to be 
ſoftened ; but when they proceed to take the ſuffrages, he aſks for the 
urn of condemnation x. They give him one for the other; ſo that 
he acquits the criminal while he ſuppoſes he has condemned him. 


— 


2 There were two urns, one for receiving the favourable votes, the other for the contrary. 
The 
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The relentleſs old man, when he diſcovers his miſtake, is ready 
to faint with ſurpriſe and grief. To have acquitted an accuſed 

rſon, is a ſtain upon his character, which he is not able to endure. 
He implores pardon of the Gods for this weakneſs: and this puts 
the laſt hand to this ridiculous ſcene, which falls directly upon the 
cruelty of the Athenian judges. Mean time his ſon intreats him 
to retire. © Come, ſays he, I will take care to divert thee with 


all kinds of amuſement : thou ſhalt go to feaſts, to dances, to 


* the theatre. Lay aſide the buſineſs of trials, and be no longer 
„ a dupe to Hyperbolus.” 

Here the Chorus make their uſual digreſſion, or ſpeech to the 
audience, intreating them, not to take all this comedy in a bad 
ſenſe : afterwards, ſpeaking freely in favour of the poet, they ſay, 
that Ariſtophanes, inſtead of entertaining any reſentment againſt 
that aſſembly *, had conſecrated his labours to the amuſement of 
the Greeks, and had even given his pieces to others to exhibit ; 


he who ſo far from making his court to any perſon whatever, or 


from ſparing ridiculous characters, had appeared upon the ſtage to 
attack the moſt powerful man in the ſtate ; that man with the voice 
of a torrent, that monſter before whom all Athens trembled, who 
could neither corrupt him by preſents, nor reſtrain him by threats, 
in a word, the formidable Cleon +. Ariſtophanes arrogates to 
himſelf the higheſt degree of courage ; he will dare every danger 
for the people, who nevertheleſs did not, the preceding year, reliſh 
his comedy of the Clouds, one of the beſt of his pieces, in the poet's 
opinion, This paſſage fully confirms the ſcholiaſt, and the ancient 
writer of the Greek preface, who fix the date of the Waſps to a 
year after that of the Clouds, as we have ſhewn. 

In the remaining part of this diſcourſe, which, like others of 
the ſame kind, take different names, not very neceſſary to be 
known, the Chorus give a reaſon for this maſquerade. The old men 
are repreſented as waſps to' expreſs the eagerneſs of the Athenians, 
to defend themſelves againſt ſuch enemies as have dared to attack 
their hive. Perſia has experienced their courage, and felt to her 


coſt the danger of provoking them. This firſt compariſon is very 


—_—_— 


On account of the unfavourable recep- tacked the moſt formidable monſters; and 
tion given to his C/ouds the year before. Schol · indeed he every where mentions his attack 
+ The poet compares himſelf to Hercules, of Cleon as one of the boldeſt exploits ima- 
who, not ſatisfied with conquering men, at- ginable. 
honourable 
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honourable for the Athenians, but that which follows ſeems a little 
ſatirical. The republic, ſay the Chorus, is a ſwarm, the people. 
are like waſps eaſily provoked ; like waſps the Athenians have their 
works and employments: part make their court to the archon, part 
attach themſelves to the tribunal of the eleven ; ſome fly to the 
courts of juſtice, others crawl like worms into the city to go to 
their tribunal : for, according to Ariſtophanes, Athens was but one 
tribunal; and indeed there were but too many. Laſtly, ſay they, 
there are drones who live upon the labours of others; he means the 
orators, and thoſe who are always engaged in cabals, ſuch as Cleon; 
and thus completes his compariſon of the Athenians with a ſwarm 
of waſps. e e 
| ACT VV. 


Philocleon having conſented: to quit his former way of life, and 
reſign himſelf up entirely to the management of his ſon, the latter 
intreats his father to lay aſide his old judge's cloak, to wear a more 
ſuitable habit, and conform to the manners of other perſons of his 
rank. This is a ſcene formed for exhibition, enlivened by plea- 
ſantries, of which the nice deſign, whether good or bad, is diffi- 
cult to be diſcovered. It is the ſame with ſome ſtories related by 
the old man, exerciſing himſelf in the manners of polite perſons: 
Here the ridicule falls upon thoſe who aſpire to the fame of being 
good ſtory-tellers, and of enlivening converſation with ſmart re- 

artees, who, as we ſhall find in the ſequel, made profeſſion of that 
kind of excellence. Philocleon's ſtories are made up of alluſions, 
r with the manners of the bar, which he cannot 
get rid of. His ſon explains to him the methods he muſt uſe to 
acquire the character of a polite and agreeable man at table, and 
feigns that the gueſts expected to their entertainment are Theorus, 
Eſchinus, Phanus, Cleon, and Aceſterus a very bad tragic poet. He, 
therefore, exhorts his father to ſing ſome verſes worthy of them, 
and begins himſelf ; which gives occaſion for ſome ſatirical ſtrokes 
againſt Cleon, Theorus, and the reſt of the fuppoſed gueſts. The 
father and ſon retire, as if to go to the feaſt, and the Chorus, wha 
remain on the ſtage, fall ſeverely on the character of Amynias, 
either the archon, or the other Amynias we have mentioned before. 


— 


1 The tribunal of the eleven was com- it particularly was to take cognizance of rod- 
poſed. of eleven magiſtrates, whoſe buſineſs n 
| ey 
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They inveigh againſt the luxurious table kept by the wealthy Leo- 
goras; againſt the ſordid diſpoſition of Antiphon, who in other 
reſpects was ſo great a man; againſt Automenus, and his three ſons; 
and laſtly, againſt Cleon. Aﬀected elegance, rapacity, and the 
moſt horrible licentiouſneſs, are the ſtrokes which he gives them as 
he paſſes. Racine has taken nothing from this act, or the follow- 
ing; his judge preſerves his frenzy to the end of the play, whereas 
Ariſtophanes, in the two laſt acts of his comedy, makes him change 
his manners and way of life, and from a grave ſolemn magiſtrate: 
become a wild debauchee, 


. 


Bdelycleon is puniſhed for his endeavouring to cure his father of 
his frantic paſſion for hearing cauſes, by another much more odious. 
He becomes a drunkard ; and the buſineſs of this whole act is, to 
repreſent a drunken old man, in colours which will not bear a 
cloſe examination. A flave comes out, bearing the marks of the 
blows he-has received, to inform the Chorus of the ſhameful con- 
dition in which he has left his maſter, and relates all that had 
paſſed during the entertainment, at which Ippylus, Antiphon, Ly- 
con, Liſiſtratus, Theophraſtes, and Phrynieus, were- preſent, all of 
them, according to Ariſtophanes, poor indigent wretches. He tells 
them, in what manner Philocleon had abuſed every perſon he met. 
In vain did his fon endeayour to bring him back to reafon ; the 
father repeated all the arguments he had before uſed to him to per- 
ſuade him to ſpend his time merrily. Philocleon enters, followed 
by ſeveral perſons whom he had affronted, who inſiſt upon his 
giving them ſatisfaction. Euripides is of this number; but Philo- 
cleon laughs at them all, and extricates himſelf out of this diffi- 
culty like a coward. This is an incident which Ariſtophanes makes 
uſe of to ridicule the youth of Athens more humorouſly, by aſerib- 
ing all their impertinencies to an old man, who affumes their 
manners, ſo far as even to dance in the ſtreets. It would be an 
offence to decency to ſay any more of this clofing ſcene ; nothing 
_ uſeful = — ee from it, and many of the ſatirical ſtrokes in 

it are ſo obſcure, that, to us, they are become enigmas, particularly 
thoſe againſt the tragic poets. . | 


PEACE: 


COMEDY by ARISTOPHANES. 
Afted in the City the 1 zthYear of the Pelapinnefian War, the 1 Ro of the 


goth Olympiad, during the Dionyfial Feſtivals in the Spring; Aſti- 
Pbilus being Archon. | I n F ws 


"HIS piece is nearly of the ſame nature and ſame ſubject 
as that of the Acharnians, but it is ſtill more full of ænig- 
mas, metaphors, and figures of all ſorts. Theſe, and other reaſons 
will not permit all of it to be conſidered. There are certain pieces 
of Ariſtophanes which ſhould be paſſed over with as much rapidity 
as a ſwallow ſkims the water, being mere buffooneries, of which 
the alluſions are obſcure, or do not deſerye to be thoroughly ex- 
amined. As for the date, it is not to be doubted, fince the poet 
himſelf fixes it to the 13th year of the Peloponneſian war, when the 
Athenians, after ſome conſiderable misfortunes, had cauſe to be ex- 
tremely tired of it, notwithſtanding their haughtineſs. Mr. Samuel 
Petit does not deſerve to be attended to, when he affirms, without 
any proof, that the manner of counting the years of the Peloponne- 
ſian war is different in Ariſtophanes and Thucydides. All the 
turns which we ſhall ſee in the poet concur with thoſe of the hiſ- 
torian at the ſame epoch. One verſe, where an Iolian ſpectator is 
deſcribed, ſhews that there were ſtrangers at that play; and conſe- 
quently that it was acted during the Dionyſial feſtivals in the city. 
The deſign of Ariſtophanes is to diſguſt the Athenians more and 
more againſt a ruinous war, and to inſpire them with the loye of 
peace, as much to be defired by the conquerors as the conquered ; 
after many years had been ſpent in a war equally fatal to the one 
and to the other, and capable of ruining all Greece. 10 25. 
Vol. III. Og 5, 9 5 J 
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It is proper to remind the reader of a point of hiſtory very 
eſſential in ol compoſition of thi s play, which is, the death of 
Cleon and Braſidas: the former was general of the Athenians, the 
latter of the Lacedemonians. Both theſe generals had their 
reaſons for prolonging the war. Brafidas, an ambitious man, but 
brave, enterpriſing, and ſucceſsfut, found his account in making 
himſelf neceflary. The glory and ſucceſs of his arms ſupported 
his ambition, and furniſhed him with reaſons for maintaining an 
authority more agreeable to himſelf than uſeful to his country. 
Cleon, on his part, leſs an officer than a man of intrigue, could not 
lay down his arms without expoſing himſelf; nor conſent to a peace 
without his own ruin. The Athenians would have had leiſure to 
obſerve his violences, and would in no wiſe have ſpared him. Both 
of them were victims to their love of war. They were flain in 
Thrace in a journey to Amphipolis. Cleon made an ill "contrived 
retreat; Braſidas took his advantage of that imprudence ; bur both 
the one and the other fell: the former in his defeat, the latter ia 
the midſt of his victory. Thoſe two generals being dead, in the 
tenth year of the war, there ſeemed to be no longer any obſtacle 
to the peace; at leaſt it is thus that Ariſtophanes ſpeaks of it in this 
play, and Thucydides in the 5th book of his hiſtory. In ſhort, 
Sparta and Athens made a 4 via treaty, which was the famous 
truce of years; but the Peloponneſian war did not end there; 
it was too ſtrongly lighted up, and the end of it was not yet come, 


1 


Two ſlaves and a beetle of enormous ſize are the firſt perſonages 
that are preſented. The ſlaves are extremely diſcontented with their 
employment, which is to nouriſh the dirty animal with ſuch food as 
is proper for him, by order of their maſter, whom they treatflike an old 
fool, or a man diſordered in his ſenſes; whotakes it into his head to goto 
heaven mounted on the back of this animal, as Bellerophon upon Pega- 
ſus, There is in this act, and in the whole piece, an alluſion to 
the tragedy of Bellerophon by Euripides; as alſo to the orators, 
whoſe impure mouths vomit calumnies, and ſubſiſt by them; and 
to the infamous practices of Cleon. | 
What ſhould we ſuppoſe to be in it beſides this, or why ſhould 
we. make any ſuppoſition about it? The whole is alluſion: but it 
ſignifies very little to us, that the enigma is always obſcure in the 
low drollery which prevails in ſeveral parts of this piece. 5 

| c 
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The maſter appears: he is a *-vine-dreffer, named Trygæus. He 
complains as uſual to Jupiter of his cruelty. in ſuffering Greece 
to waſte itſelf by war. One of the ſervants, after having told 
the audience that his maſter had been very near breaking his 
neck, by endeavouring to ſcale heaven, goes foftly to watch T 
him, and perceives him flying in the air, upon the back of his 
beetle, | "2 2899 

Trygæus really appears upon that comical machine, with the air 
of a poet who animates and moderates his Pegaſus. In vain 
his ſervant roars out to him. All that he can get from him is, that 
he is going to ſummons Jupiter to be more favourable to the Greeks ;. 
otherwiſe he will accuſe him of being a traitor to Greece. The 
flave calls his, maſter's children: they all aſſemble together, and 
ſeeing their father lifted up in the air, they. endeavour to ſtop his 
flight: the ſame anſwer 1s given to the children as to the ſervant; 
I am going (ſays the father) to make your fortune. But what a 
vehicle is a beetle! Trygæus lets them ſee that they know nothing 
of the matter. He alledges the fable of Eſop, who ſays, that it is 
the only winged animal that ever reached the throne of ] upiter, 
It is a fable which is to be ſeen in La Fontaine +, where the eagle 
is feigned to have ſurpriſed a rabbit as he ſquatted on the hole of a 
beetle, who implored him to ſhew mercy; but the eagle, without re- 

arding him, made his prey of the rabbit. The beetle, to revenge 

Pimſelk upon the eagle, broke her eggs twice; the third time the 
eagle having laid her eggs in Jupiter's. boſom, the beetle dro 
his dung upon his robe, and Jupiter endeavouring to ſhake it 
accidentally threw down. the eggs and broke them 

At laſt the children of Trygæus intreat their father atleaſt not to 
furniſh Euripides with a ſubject for a tragedy; by a fatal fall. He bids _ 
them adieu by a buffoonery, and afterwards to his Hypo- 
gryph, as Achilles to his horſes in Homer; or rather in a too deſpi- 
cable ſtile, to make a parody with Homer as he does with Euri- 
pides. At laſt he meets Mercury, who begins to call him ſcoundrel, 
rogue, wretch; he afterwards aſks him what his name is?? 


T RVG A US. 


You raſcal. DU en 
MERC UR. 15 28 
What country-man are you ? 


His name is ſuited to his trade. + La Fontaine, Fable 30. The Eagle and Beetle, 
Oo 2 TRY- 
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TRV GX US. 
You rogue you. kev 
MERCURY, 
Whoſe ſon are you? 


| TRT G AUS. 
O the wretch! 


MERCURY. 


If you do not tell me your name inſtantly, Tl beat your brains. 
out. 


TRYGAUS: 


I am Trygzus, an Athmonian“, a pretty good vine-dreſſer, no 
informer, and have little reliſh for intrigues. 


| MERCURY, 
What are you come here for ? 


| TRYGAUS. 
To bring you this diſh of meat. 


MERCURY. 


Mercury receives the preſent, and Trygzus adds, © You ſee I 
« am not ſuch an ill-natured devil: pray, can you procure mean au- 
„ dience of Jupiter? 1 
Mercury lets him know that Jupiter and the other Gods are a 
great way off; that they have climbed up to the very top of heaven; 
that as for him, he had been left to take care of the baggage and the 
celeſtial diſhes; that the Gods had removed themſelves becauſe of 
their hatred for the Greeks; and that they might no longer hear 
their prayers: that they had lodged in their place, War, as a Goddeſs 
to whoſe caprice they had delivered up Greece: that the reaſon of 
the anger of the Gods was, becauſe the Athenians having their 
choice of war or peace, had preferred the former: For, fays he, if 
« the Lacedemonians ſeemed to have the beſt of it, they cried, 
« by Caſtor and Pollux + the Athenians ſhall pay for it. If the 
« Athenians, in their turn, had gained any advantage, as ſoon as 
« they faw an ambaſſador from Lacedemon arrive to treat about a 


— 


— — 


— a 


* From Athmonia, a town of Attica. + A common oath among the Lacedemonians, 
becauſe Caſtor and Pollux were of their country, . 


peace, 


Y 
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2 by Jupiter and Minerva *, ſay they, they have ſent this 
« fell 


ow to amuſe us; let us not give credit to them: if once we 


t Pyle +, they come to us again. This is your talk; fo that I 
ow not whether you will ever fee peace again. 


TRYGA£AU-S. 
Where has ſhe hid herſelf ? 
MERCURY, fhewing à cave. 
War has confined her to that monſtrous deep cavern... 
TRYGA@AUS. 


To which? 


MERCURY. 


That lower one: do not you ſee thoſe enormous ſtones: 
with which ſhe has blocked up the entry, to binder N 
from fetching out Peace ? 


TRYGA@AUS. 
Pray can you tell me what is the intention of that cruel divinity?: | 
MERCURY. 


All that I know is, that. laſt night ſhe- brought out a mortar— 
piecpof-a prodigious ſize. | | 
- TRYGAUS. 

And, pray what does ſhe intend todo with that 0 ?- 
MERCURY. 


Bruiſe all the cities of -Greece-to a mummy. AG I muſt-re< 
tire, hark I hear her; what a terrible din l. 


T R VG Æ U 8. 
Alas for me! I hear her but too well ; where. ſhall I tide - 
myſelf 2? 
Enter W A R; with a mortars .. 
| Deplorable mortals, how I ſhall make you ſuffer! 


ttt 
wr 


*The uſual oath of the Athenians. city. We muſt here recolle& the affair - of 
The Athenian women ſwore by the two Demoſthenes and Cleon, which is ſo much 
| Goddeſſes Ceres and Proſerpine. They taken notive.of in the city There were 
were miſtaken who believed that the Athe- ſeveral negotiations about Pyle, The 
nians ſwore by Caſtor and Pollux, Lacedemonians were always ſent- back. 

+ Pyle was the bone of contention be. . He. N 1 upon the ſtage diſmounted, 
| tween thg Athenians and the Lacedemoni - from his 
ans, both of them being neighbours to that 


TRT 
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 _TRYGEZAUS. 
O Apollo, what a monſter 
WAR. 


O ten times unhappy Praſia *! there is an endof thee. [She fergns 
ro throw that town into the mortar ; and throws in a leek, from whence 
the name of it is taten.] 

TRYGAUS, 99 


Courage, gentlemen, this has nothing to do with us. That curſe 
is only for Lacedemon. 


WAR, 


O Megara, ! you ſhall be kneaded like a piece of dough. 
[The v1.4 puts — garlic in the mortar. Megara was fertile in 
garlic: Lacedemon ſupported it, and that was the * cauſe of 
the war of Peloponneſus.] 


TRYGAUS, ofide. 
O heavens ! what tears that mortar will coſt the Megarians. 
WAR. 
In what a horrible manner are you going to periſh, O fertile 
Sicily + ! There Let ſomebody bring me a little Athenian honey, 


that I may put in a doſe. Allan to e EM Athenians.) 
TRIGÆ US, gde. 


Not ſo faſt, if you pleaſe, uſe ſome other honey; ſpare the Athe- 
nian; it coſts four oboli. [Ar arch pun.] ny ws 


WAR. 
Hollow there, Tumult. 
Enter TU MU L . 
What's your will? 


1 


A little town on the coaſt of Laconia, eee hve dew 
which the Athenians had taken and de- not ſpeak of the celebrated expedition to 
ſtroyed. Syracuſe, where they loſt a very numerous 

+ One part of Sicily ſtuck faſt to the fleet; for that did not happen till a long 
| Lacedemonians. The Athenians received time after. | 
a terrible check there, when they ſent aux- 


WAR, 
3 
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| WAR. 
You ſtand there as idle and fixed as a poſt: there, take that you 
idle dog. [She gives bim a box on the car.] 
 __TUMULT. 
Oh, how that blow ſmells of garlic. 
| WAR. 
Will you bring me a peſtle? 
RE TUMULT. 
Do not you know that we have none? We came here but 
yeſterday. 
e 
Go run and borrow one of the Athenians. 
TUMULT. 
If I muſt go, I muſt. (afide) If I do not bring one, woe betide me. 
TRY DA US, gde. 


Unhappy mortals, what are we about? what a terrible 
we are in! If the peſtle is brought all the cities will be in powder 
preſently. Ah Bacchus! would the porter's neck were broke. 


- 
WAR fe TUMULT, who returns; 


Well? 4 
| TUM ULT. 
Well? | | 
| WAR. 
Haſt thou not brought it ? 
| TUMULT. 


No, faith. The Athenians have never a peſtle now, their currier o 
is dead. "7 


TRIGAVUS, gd, | 


O Minerva, what luck! that that ſcourge of Greece ſhould die; 
before the liquor was poured out which was preparing for us. 


| ® Cleon lain near Amphipolis, in the zoth year of the war, aud one year before 
WAR, 
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0 WAR. 
Run fetch me one from Lacedemon : will you go or not? 
TUM U L F. 
165 thither. 
WAR 
Fly, and return. 


TRYGAUS, to the audience. 


Another danger, gentlemen : if any one of us is ſkilled in the 
myſteries of Samothrace®, now is-the time to implore the Gods to 


break the courier's legs. 
TUMULT, returned. 


Ah, what ſad luck have I! 


WAR. 
What, again have you brought nothing? _ 
TUMULT. 
What would you have? That other ſcourge of Lacedemonia + has 
had 1 ant fate as that of Athens. 
WAR. 
How, you raſcal ? 
TUM ULT. 


Near Thrace, in going to ſuccour the allies. 
 TRYGAUS, de. 
O twin Lacedemonians,, how lucky for us! Let's begin to 


breathe a little. 
£7 WAR „ TUMULT. 
Carry back theſe veſſels, I'll make a peſtle myſelf. (Exeunt.) 


Trygzus, delivered from the fight and fear of this monſter, 
abandons himſelf to joy, and exhorts the Greeks to 5 the 


1 


The myſteries of Ceres, Hecate, and + Braſidas ſlain the ſame year, and in the 


the other Gods of Samothrace, near the ſame affair as Cleon. 
mouth of the Hebrus. | t — 20 $ Caſtor andPollux, | 


ſtucture 
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ſtructure of that fatal peſtle “, by endeavouring to fetch out Peace 
from the bottom of the cavern, where ſhe was encloſed. He calls 
the labourers about him, the market- people, the artiſts, the Athe- 
nians, the foreigners 4, and the allied iſlanders, to aſſiſt him in 


— LT. 


* The poet ſeems, by the new peſtle, to 
mean Alcibiades, who, in the beginning of 
the 13th year of the Peloponneſian war, 
went to Argos, and there having received 
ſome auxiliary troops, went to Patres, and 
engaged the inhabitants of the country to 
fortify themſelves even to the ſea · ſide. He 
made ſeveral preparations againſt the La- 
cedemonians, Thucyd. 1. 5. As this great 
man is often mentioned in Ariſtophanes, 
it would not be out of the way to ſay ſome- 
thing concerning him. I will borrow from 
Plutarch the manner in which he retired to 
the Lacedemonians in the time of the fa- 
mous expedition of Syracuſe. *© Finding 
« himſelf accuſed of impiety, and being re- 
« called, he ſent to the Lacedemonians to 
« demand a convoy, and liberty to come 
« and dwell in their country ; promiſing to 
« do them more ſervice by being their 
« friend, than he had done them damage 
«« by being their enemy. The Lacedemo- 
« nians granted him his requeſt, and re- 
« ceived him very willingly into their city, 
«« where, as ſoon as he arrived, he did three 


« remarkable things. The firſt was, that 


« the Lacedemonians, at his inſtigation, 
« who before had delayed, reſolved now 
« to ſend ſpeedy ſuccours to the Syracuſi- 
« ans, under the command of Gylyppus, 
«« with intent to break the forces which the 
« Athenians had ſent there. The ſecond 
„thing was, that he made them make war 
« upon the Athenians in Greece itſelf. 
The third, which was of the moſt import- 
« ance, was, that he adviſed them to for- 
« tify the city of Decelia in the very ter- 
« ritories of Attica, which conſumed and 
„ depreſt the power of the Athenians, as 
« much, if not more, than any other 
thing. And if he was welcome, and well 
«« eſteemed in Sparta by his public ſervices, 
he did not leſs gain the favour and good 
«« will of particulars in private, by his man. 
« ner of living in Laconia ; ſo that thoſe 
« who ſaw him with his hair ſhaved to the 


Vol. III. 


„ ſkin, and bathing in cold water, eating 
* brown bread, and black porridge, were 
«*« doubtful, or l may ſay, could never believe, 
* that ſuch a man had any kitchen in his 
*« houſe; or had regarded even a perfumer, 
* or ever touched a garment even in the 
« city of Milet; for among the other ar- 
« tifices, of which he was full, they ſay, 
this was one by which he chiefly pleaſed 
« the men: he conformed entirely to 
their manners, and way of living; tranſ- 
*« forming himſclf into all ſhapes as eaſy 
« as a cameleon,” Inſtead of purſuing his 
zourney to Athens, to which place he had 
been ſent for, to give an account of his con- 
duct, he concealed himſelf at Thurre ; but 
was recognized by one, who aſked him whe- 
ther he durſt not truſt to the juſtice of his 
country? ** Yes, certainly, ſaid he, in any 
other caſe; but as long as I live, I will 
never truſt even my own mother, leſt by 
« miſtake ſhe ſhould put in the black bean 
« inſtead of the white: and afterwards, 
*« when he heard that the Athenians had 
« condemned him to die as an outlaw, he 
« ſaid, but I will make them ſenſible 
« that I am yet alive.“ Which he did, 
as we ſhall ſee in another place, at his return 
to Athens. 

Amyot has faithfully tranſlated theſe 
words (the hair ſhaved to the ſkin:) but 
there appears to me to be a contradiction 
or fault in the Greek text; for Plutarch 
himſelf aſſures us, that, according to the 
laws of Lycurgus, the Lacedemonians 
ſuffered their hair and beard to grow. Al- 
cibiades then ought to have done the ſame. 
A negative reſtored, in the Greek, would 
give the right ſenſe, viz. That Alcibiades 
let his beard grow. I do not pretend t 
give this conjecture for a rule. | 

+ The word foreigners and iſlanders, 
ſhew that they aſſiſted at this piece at the 
time they brought their tribute; and conſe- 
quently that it was played during the Di- 
onyſial feſtivals in the ſpring, and in the city. 
P p mo- 
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moving with ropes, the ſtones which ſtopped up the mouth of the 
cave. In ſhort, all the Chorus run to him, which is compoſed of 
labourers, vine-dreſſers of Athmona, as was Trygæus, whom they 
> called their captain. What is here very extraordinary is, that it is 
not eaſy to conceive where the ſcene lies. Sometimes it has been 
at Athmona, ſometimes in the air, and heaven itſelf ; then l know 
not where, unleſs we ſuppoſe Trygæus to have deſcended near the 
rock, and conſequently upon the earth, Ihe Chorus inviteall the 
Greeks to follow them, and offer their ſervices to Trygæus, to ſecond 
him in his glorious enterprize. * 


„ [4 = 


Trygæus and. the Chorus play a very comic ſcene: for the vine- 
dreſſer, who ſees the ſtage full of people, who in their exceſs of joy 
triumph in the name of Peace, deſires them to be filent for * 
they ſhould wake the monſter, War, who is ſuppoſed not to be far 
off. The people, on the other hand, are not able to reſtrain their 
mirth, nor refrain from ſhewing how pleaſing the hope, although 
diſtant, of Peace is to them. At leaſt moderate your tranſport, 
% (ſays the vine-drefſer) ſince your happineſs is ſtill uncertain. 

„When once we fee Peace, then you may jump, dance, laugh, 
« ſleep, eat, drink, play the Sybarite, and cry aloud, Let all be 
« merry.“ 8 ö | 

A — is here, and oftentimes in other places ſpoke of, con- 
cerning which, it will not be improper to ſay a word or two. 
It is the Cottabus *, for which we have no term in our language. 
It conſiſted either in ſimply throwing wine into the air, ſo that it 
might fall witha noiſe into the cup; or, fixing a ſtick in the ground, 
and hanging a pair of ſcales at the extremity, and under each plate 
two glaſſes full of water, in each a ſmall image of braſs: thoſe that 
played threw out of a cup from a certain diſtance, ſome wine into 

the ſcales; and if they were clever enough to make the greateſt part 
of it fall in the ſcale; ſo that it funk down and ſtruck the brazen 
image, they won the wager: or otherwiſe they drew conjectures, 
for, or againſt their amours, according as the ſound made by the 
late was more or leſs. This was a play of feaſting and mirth. 
Ariſtophanes ſpeaks of it in the Acharn ans, and in other places. It 
appeared ſufficient to me juſt to mention it. I have done the 
ſame with regard to other cuſtoms, which Ariſtophanes often 


—_— 


_ ® whrafilur Cottabo ludere. Vid. Suidas, 
Men- 
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mentions, and which it ſuffices to explain once for all, in giving an 
account of any one of the plays. | | 

The Chorus with for the time when theſe - pleaſures are to 
revive, if that time is ever to be ſeen again, after they have paſſed ſo 
many years in ſufferings, lying hard, and living more auſtere- 


ly than Phormion“. He was a captain who had gained two 
ſea-victories over the Lacedemonians: he led a very auſtere life. 
That ſame Chorus, compoſed of labourers and vine-dreflers, complain 
of ſeeing themſelves ruined by frequentingthe Lyceum, a place where 
the Athenians performed military exerciſes in war- time: they give 
him up to the conduct of Trygzus, ready to obey him in all reſpects, 
to obtain peace; and Trygæus thinks of nothing but how to remove 
the great heap of ſtones which keep Peace a priſoner. This allegory 
is very ingenious, and very ſuitable to thoſe who ſaw themſelves in 
a diſpoſition for Peace, knowing very well (what we are ig- 
norant of) who were thoſe ſtones, that is, thoſe who were in 
oppoſition to the quiet and accommodation of Greece. | 
Mercury returns; but, like a threatening God, he ſays to Try- 
gæus, What are you about, you wretch ?” “Ne harm, replies Try- 
« gæus, but only what Cilicon did before me &.“ | 
« You are a dead man,” replies Mercury. Trygæus anſwers, that 
te he had made no proviſion for the voyage.” An anſwer very con- 
formable to the cuſtoms then in uſe. He intreats and cajoles Mer- 
cury, and puts him in mind of the meat he had brought him; and 
Mercury, like a good guard, lets him fee that he is to be pacified. 
The Chorus load him with intreaties and careſſes, fo that he is 
hardly able to reſiſt. But ſtill they have-not ſpoke clearenough for 
Mercury, who throws out a witticiſmin paſſing by; for Trygæus taking 
notice to him that the Chorus honoured him more than ever, he 


replies, © True, for they are now greater theives than ever. They 


—— 


. wy —_———— 


— 


* Pauſan. in Attic. \ 

+ This was an anſwer which had become 
a proverb; for Cilicon intending to be- 
tray the ifland of Milet to the enemies of 
the ſtate, being aſked what he was about 
(when he was ſurpriſed in the fact) anſwer- 
ed coolly, No harm. He, in effect, gave up 
the iſland, and afterwards having retired 
to the enemies at Samos, he went one day 
ko buy ſome meat; and the butcher aſking 


Ppz 


him where he ſhould cut it, he ſtretched 
out his hand to ſhew the place, and the 
butcher cut it off. The term of Cilicon 
became a proverb, to ſignify a zraiter, as 
well as the words no harm. Trygzus, in 
his ruſtical dialect, uſes this expreſſion fim- 
ply, to ſay that he was going to do a ſur- 
prizing deed, and fetch Peace out of the 
cavern, 
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| ſoften him, by telling him that the ſun, the God of the Perſians &, 


wiſhed for nothing more ardently than the ruin of the Greeks, 
who ſacrificed to the other Gods, that he might have all the ſacri- 
fices to himſelf. At laſt Trygzus prevails upon Mercury, and gives 
him a golden cup. The God owns his frailty, yields, and conſents 
even to be an accomplice in the enterprize: he begins with ſuch 
libations as they judge neceſſary. Every one puts up vows and 
wiſhes + ſuitable to their inclinations; peculiar vows, and ſatyrical 
wiſhes. For example, they with that whoever is for war may have 
the ſame lot as Cleonymus: he was unfortunate in battles, and 
accuſed of cowardice. This ſort of ſacrifice alludes to the omen 
which Melefippus I, the ambaſſador of Lacedemon to Athens, took 
notice of; for not being able to gain any thing over the Athenians 
from the beginning of the Peloponneſian war, perhaps to revoke the 
cruel decree denounced againſt the Megarians ; he ſays, in quitting 


the frontiers of Attica, theſe words, which proved too true after- 


wards : © This day, this melancholy day, will bring forth many 
«eyils to all Greece.” Ariſtophanes returns theſe very words in a 
contrary ſenſe ; and prognoſticates that this day ſhall be the begin- 
ning of a durable happinels. 

- After this ceremony, all having faſtened their ropes to an enormous 
ſtone, they try to move it with vaſt efforts, but in vain. Ah, ſays 
4 Trygzus, we do not pull equally! O people of Bæotia, you will 
ce repent of it!” Here he caſts a reflection upon the Bzotians, as a 
people enemies of Peace, and the common good of Greece, He re- 
flects again upon Lamachus, in theſe words: © Alas! we do not 
te advance a ſtep. O Lamachus! you are ſo lazy, that you do us 
no good. Alas! what ſignifies to us that ſcarecrow which you 
« wearh?” meaning the gorgon, or plume upon his helmet. 

Lamachus, although ſo often abuſed by Ariſtophanes, behaved 
very well afterwards, in the expedition of Sicily, where he com- 
manded with Nicias and Alcibiades : he was there ſlain in a battle. 
Mercury alſo ſays ſomething againſt the Argives, as if they had 
been obſtacles to the Peace, by laughing at the loſſes of Greece, 
abuſing the negotiations, changing party according to their own in- 


— 
2 
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The Perſians rejoiced to ſee the armiesas Cleon, and as Alcibiades actually did, 
Greeks deſtroyed by the Peloponneſian t Vice the Scoliaſt. 


war. $ Lamachus is again rallied in the Achar- 


1 Againſtthoſe who wanted to command nians, as we haye ſeen them before. 1 
tereſt · 
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tereſt. In effect, being but a little way diſtant from Laconia, one 
might perceive them wither away with ſpite, or triumph with joy, 
at the good or evil fortune of the publick. As for the reſt, they 
were ſometimes for the Athenians, at other times for the Lacede- 
monians; always ready to change, which made their alliance always 
ſuſpected. It appeared ſo after thetruce between Sparta and Athens: for | 
they liſtened tothe ſolicitations of Corinth, and pretended to put them- 7 
felves in motion: but it ſeems alſo, by what Ariſtophanes ſays, that in 
the 13th year of the war, the deſire of peace began to fix their natural 
reſtleſneſs. The poet at laſt gives us to underſtand. in this ingenious 
ſcene, that the Lacedemonians worked hard to bring about a peace; : 
not that their generals were tired of the war, but becauſe the ſtate 
ſuffered by the interruption of the manufactures and commerce. He 
adds, that the Megarians alſo made ſome efforts, being compelled 
to it by the famine which devoured them; for they could not 
well live but by their trade with Athens, as we have ſeen heretofore: 
otherwiſe the ſalt of all this allegory, which is very fine, conſiſts. 
in the ſituation and play of the theatre, where we ſuppoſe all the- 

ople mentioned to pull either in earneſt or ſhew, to the right or 
eft, with or againſt their will, the cords faſtened to the ſtone, 
which hinders Peace from coming out of the grott. As Trygæus 
ſees, that they advance but ſlowly, he redoubles his.exhortations; 
the Chorus encourage themſelves by freſh cries; but it always hap- 
pens, as Trygzus very well ſays, that ſome pull upwards, others 
downwards. He ſpeaks again to the Megarians, as the chief au- 
thors of the misfortune, they who alone were able to poiſon Peace 
with their air. As for the Athenians, he deſires them to be quiet, 
and to employ themſelves in judging from morning 'to night: he- 
only aſks of them, (that they may contribute to the great work of. 
Peace) to recede a little towards the ſea, that is to ſay, either not to 
make war upon the Perſians, or not to oppoſe extending their fron- 
tiers by land. | 

The Chorus, deſpairing to compaſs their deſign by the workmen, , 
determine to reject all affiſtance from allies. It is for us labour- 
ers, ſay they, to execute ſo great a project. Immediately they ſet to 
work; and Mercury tells them that every thing goes better ſince - 
they alone have to do with it. There are now the hands of all the 
labourers and vine-dreflers buſied in pulling with all their ſtrength, 

and ſucceſs ſoon crowns their ardour. Every one will agree, that 

theſe theatrical repreſentations, as well political as allegorical, form 


a ſort of comedy of themſelves. 5 
| ACT: - 
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ACT III. 


Peace comes out of the grot. Trygæus adores her as a Goddeſs; 
ſhe appears accompanied by two women, who take their names 
from Fruitfulneſs and Beauty, inſeparable companions of Peace: 
they are mutes. Trygzus is ſo tranſported with joy, that he is at a 
ſtand what compliment to pay them. He wants terms to expreſs 
himſelf: a thing not very ſurpriſing, ſays he, fince I have been in 
want of every thing during the war. 5 

Mercury, in comparing Peace with War, ſays, that the one ſmells 
of garlic *; but that the other breaths nothing but pleaſure, joy, 
feſtivals, the ſweet poeſies of Sophocles, or the light verſes of Euri- 
pides+. Trygæus ſtops him at the laſt word: the loves not, ſays 
he, a poet at the bar. This is a ridicule upon the frequent de- 
bates in the tragedies of Euripides, which Quintillian judged very 
proper to form orators for the eloquence of the bar. Look, ſays 
« Mercury, ſee the charming union of cities, reconciled to each 
c other: Look, rather at the ſpectators, ſays Trygzus, you'll read 
te their trade in their faces.” Upon that, he points with his 
finger to a ſcythe-maker, who laughs at the maker of javelins ; and 
ſo of the reſt. We have already obſerved ſeveral bits and ſcraps of 
Ariſtophanes, where he paints the ſpeRators then preſent. Thoſe 
unforeſeen ſtrokes were generally ſmart and touching. We ſhall 
find in other places a great number of the ſame ſort. The conclu-. 
ſion is a remainder of that kind of comedy which Theſpis uſed to 
exhibit from his cart, where they jeered every one who was unlucky 
enough to be found in the way, and deſerved to be ſatiriſed. 

Mercury ſends back the labourers to their fields, with orders to 
lay down their arms, and to take up the inſtruments of agriculture. 
Happy Peace, cries the Chorus, a day to be deſired by men of 
% worth! with what tranſport ſhall I ſee again my vines, and the 
fig trees which I planted in my youth! How willingly ſhall I 
* embrace you again, after ſo long a ſeparation |!” 

Trygzus is of opinion, that before they retire, they ſhould teſtiſy 
a public acknowledgment to Peace, who has been the author of 
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* Allufion to the warriors, who were retired to Athens; and who, for many 

great eaters of garlic. years, had not been able to viſit their fields, 

+ This expreſſion is ſatyrical. on account of the inroads of the enemies. 

t This place ſhews that there were ſtill We find the ſame thing in the play o ithe 
ſome labourers and vine-dreſſers who had Acharnians, Act. II. p 
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fo much good. The hymn of the Chorus is as elegant and grace- 
ful as the exhortation of Trygæus. Every one afks of Mercury 
why that amiable Goddeſs has been ſo long hid and unknown to 
them ? © Ah, never forget what I am going to tell you! O too hap- 
<« py ſwains ! cries the God, do you know what it was that deprived 
* you of Peace? It was this. The exile of Phidias was the firſt cauſe, 
« and afterwards Pericles : for as he feared the ſame lot, and as he 
knew that you were of a tickliſh diſpoſition, he began to ſet the 
« city together by the ears: he blew up the ſpark of the decree of 
ce the Megarians, which burſt into all this fire: and from thence 
te aroſe that thick ſmoke which has cauſed ſo many tears to Greece.” 
Theſe words are very remarkable; but it would be difficult to. 
determine how the exile of Phidias was the firſt cauſe of the Pe- 
loponneſian war; if it was only faid with Ariſtophanes, that 
Phidias being attached to Pericles, that perſon thought himſelf at- 
tacked in the perſon of Phidias, whom he loved, becauſe of his 
extraordinary talents. In effect, Plutarch, in his ſtory, confirms 
this interpretation. Phidias, fays he *, had undertaken to make 
&« the image of Pallas, and being a friend of Pericles, had great 
« credit with him. This raiſed the envy of ſome ill-natured- 
people, who being willing to ſound the opinion of the people con- 
* cerning Pericles, enticed Menon, one of the workmen, under 
« Phidias, and made him come into the market-place, and demand a 
te public ſecurity for his perſon, that he might accuſe Phidias and 
« declare ſome of the crimes which he had been guilty of. The po- 
e pulace received his information, and this accuſation was heard in 
« a large aſſembly of the people in the market-place; where he 
te did not accuſe him of any larcency, becauſe Phidias, by the ad- 
s vice and council of Pericles, had ſo placed and diſpoſed the gold: 
in the compoſition of the image, from the beginning, that it 
© might be taken out at will, and weighed ; which Pericles alledged 
te to the people, deſiring them to take it out and weigh it: but the 
glory of the workmanſhip raiſed him this envy, as much as for 
te having engraved upon the ſhield of the Goddeſs, the battle of the 
« Amazons; and had brought in his own portrait from the life, un- 
« der the figure of a bald-pated old man, who is repreſented hfting 
te a great ſtone with both his hands. There was alſo the portraiture 
of Pericles very finely executed after the life: he is repreſented 
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Plutarch of Amyot, in Pericles. 
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« fighting with an Amazon, and contrived in ſuch an attitude, ti 

< lifting up a javelin with his hand, it paſſes in a direct line before 
„his face, as if by this artifice he was willing to hide and cover 
< the likeneſs, which nevertheleſs diſcovers itſelf, and is ſeen on 
<« each fide. However, Phidias was caſt into priſon, where he died 
of ſickneſs; or rather of poiſon, which his enemies had prepared 
for him, as ſome are of opinion, to make Pericles more ſuſpected 
and abuſed.” The accuſer himſelf was rewarded. Philochorus 
ſays, that the ſtatue was of gold and ivory; that Pericles preſi- 
ded over the work; and that Phidias, having taken a little gold 
from off the ſerpents on the Egid, was ſuſpected of theft, and ba- 
niſhed; that he retired to Elis, to make a jupiter Olympus; and 
that this affair happened under the archon Theodore, ſeven years 
before the Peloponneſian war. Tis true that Thucydides does 
not mention it; but Ariſtophanes ſpeaks according to the popular 
reports, whether true- or falſe; and from this affair hedates the ſuſpicion 
of Pericles, which made him reſolve to occupy Athens with foreign 
wars, that he might govern without danger at home, by render- 
ing himſelf neceſſary. One ſure fign that they attacked him in 
the perſon of Phidias; and that they intended to reach him by 
degrees, is, that a little while after, they accuſed Aſpaſia ®, his mi- 
ſtreſs, or his wife, 

Trygæus and the Chorus jeſt upon the agreement of Peace with Phi- 
dias, as if the one had been baniſhed with the other: Mercury, continu- 
ing his ſtory, ſays, that the Grecian cities revolted againſt the Atheni- 
ans, partly at the inſtigation of the Lacedemonians, and partly out 
of hatred and envy, that they might no longer pay a tribute; that 
the Athenians, notwithſtanding the croud of poor labourers who 
retired to the city, ſuffered themſelves to be dupes to the ora- 
cles, and aſſiſted the country people in driving out Peace with pitch - 
forks and clamours ; that Peace departed much againſt her will, 
not without turning her head towards Attica, which ſhe loved ; that 
in vain ſhe ſometimes ſhewed herſelf there again; that the allies 
encouraged and animated the rich to war, amuſing them with 
falſe hopes, always well received. For Athens, added he, when 

reduced even to the utmoſt extremity, is always ready totaſte the 
delicious morſel of flattery. The foreigners, charmed with theſe 
diviſions, with bribes ſtopped the mouths of them who cauſed 
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* Plutarch, ibid. + Ariſtophanes here very artificially paints an irritated 
republick, blowing up the fire of diſcord. | 
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your misfortunes, and none of ye ſaw that Greece was periſhing. 


he author of her decay was the currier “. | 1 
Try here interrupts Mercury, to tell him, that he muſt not 
ſpeak Hor a perſon deceaſed; For, Cleon is your own now, 
« ſays he to Mercury ; he is no longer with us, heaven be praiſed, 
« All the evil that he has done falls on your own ſhoulders.” | 
The vine-drefler is very much ſurpriſed that all this while Peace 
ſays nothing. His ſurprize comes a little too late; but Mercury 
tells him, that ſhe will ſay nothing to the ſpectators, becauſe her 
anger is not yet appeaſed. However, as they are deſirous of having 
a word of conſolation from her, the God conſents to queſtion her 
by whiſpers, and is his own interpreter. She complains, fays he, 
that you rejected her after the affair of Pylos 1. We have acted ill, 
ſays Trygæus; but what would you have? our underſtanding was 
ſurrounded with hides d. Mercury continues to interrogate Peace: 
he aſks her what friends ſhe had? Trygzus anſwers for her, that 
no body was more affectionately her friend than Cleonymus; a 
cutting rallery on the cowardice of that Athenian; but leſt there 
might be any doubt about this paſlage, it is explained by the follow- 
ing one, which ſays, that Cleonymus was of a quiet diſpoſition, and 
not like his father; and that he laid down his arms in the midſt of the 
battle. Peace in her turn queſtions Mercury concerning thoſe who 
revailed moſt in the aſſembly of the Athenians. He anſwers, that 
yperbolus carries all before him. She ſhakes her head, and by 
that geſture expreſſes her ſentiments plain enough. Hyperbolus, 
as it is ſaid, was a wicked man, of low extraction, who had, by ſome 
way or other, found out the ſecret of winning the people over to 
him, and of being as great a raſcal as Cleon, and followed by 

the like ſucceſſors. Plutarch, after N and Cicero, {j 
very ill of him. It is proper to obſerve, that the choice of Cleon, 
Hyperbolus, and ſuch like miniſters, proceeded leſs from the preju- 
dice of the people of Athens, in favour of their merit, for a ſort of 
merit they had, than from their jealouſy and ſpite againſt the nobles, 
and the deſire of having ſupports from people of low ſtation. The 
beſt of it is, that at each queſtion, Trygæus excuſes the Athenians 
as well as he can; for example, in the affair of Hyperbolus, he fays 
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* Cleon. + Mercury's office was to con- certain troops which had been intercepted 
duct the fouls of men departed, to hell, in the iſland of Spacteria. YH 
t It was when Cleon ſent back the F Becauſe Cleon, the currier at that time 
Lacedemonian ambaſſador, who came about led the people as he pleaſed. 
Vor. III. Q ſmartly 
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fmartty enough, Well, then we will have nothing more to do 
« with him: but the people finding themſelves naked, and in a 
e miſerable condition, had made a cloke of him.” Alas! but 
what advantage have the people gained, ſays Peace, by the mouth 
«of Mercury? Trygzus anſwers, that as Hyperbolus was by 
« trade a lantern- maker, he helped the Athenians, who were very 
« blind in their own afﬀfiits to foe a little clearer.” Can any thin 
be faid more terrible againſt an individual, and the common wealth 
Let us not yet leave the preſent ſcene. © Ah, fays Mercury, what 
« queſtions Peace has put to me! what is become of Sophocles fince 
« ſhe left Attica! ſhe ſpeaks of a very diſtant period. What is be- 
« come of him? why, he is become as avaricious and felfiſh as the 
<< poet Simonides.” This is expreſſed in a more delicate manner; 
but which we ſhould not uderſland the better. This is the nature of 
Ariſtophanes; he had praiſed Sophocles in other places, though he 
uſes him ill in this. He was jealous of his fine genius; and be- 
Hides, the comic poets were hot accuſtomed to ſpare even their 
beſt friends. Again, it was neceffary to laugh with the public at 
Whatever they faid. We ſee alſo that their ralleries did not take ef- 
fect, at leaſt great part of them. Cleon continued to be a powerful 
perſon, and even commanded armies, although he had been taken 
off upon the ſtage; nor was the reputation of Euripides injured by 
any of the ſtrokes that Ariſtophanes levelled at him on all oc- 
caſions. | | | | | 
Peace aſks what is become of Cratinus, the comic poet? ſhe 
is told that he died in the time when Athens was hard preſſed b 
the Lacedemonians; and that the Kies of having ſeen one of his 
cafks* bulged, had been the cauſe of his death. Cratinus loved drink- 
ing as well as Eſchylus his model; in other reſpects, he was as bold and 
fieryas Ariſtophanes. Mercury gives one ofthe attendants of Peace in 
marriage to Trygæus, and orders him do take the other woman, or 
Soddeſs, to the ſenate houſe. Trygæus is defirous to return 
home on the back of his beetle, but it is no where to be found; and 
he is told that he has nothing to do but to follow Peace, to arrive 
ſafe at his own houſe: he then calls the three Goddeſſes 4, and 
goes off with their train. Here the Chorus advance and 
ſpeak to the ſpectators. After having wiſhed the Divinities a good 
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* Veſſels for wine, ſomething different 1d Kiac. There were therefore more than 
from ours. F one ; the text ſhows that there were three. 
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journey, and exhorted Trygæus not to ſuffer himſelf to be robbed, 
a thing which often happens at the theatre , he addreſſes himſelf 
to the pit; and after having ſaid that a comic poet who praiſes him- 
ſelf, deſerves to be — by the lictors, he adds, that if any one 
deſerves to be praiſed it is Ariſtophanes. Very few people praiſed. 
themſelves unpuniſhed. In effect, he ſounds his own trumpet; 
but, at the ſame time, he gives us inſtructions concerning the taſte 
of the players of thoſe times. Our poet, ſays the Chorus, is par- 
« ticularly worthy of praiſe, for having baniſhed from his theatre, all 
<« low drollery. © There are no beggars introduced in the ſcenes; 
no devouring Hercules, no ſlaves beaten with the ſtirup-leather, 
« and giving their maſter's warning +. He has contrived to throw 
* out all theſe meanneſſes, and, exalting comedy, as it were, 
<« he has enlivened it with great ſentiments, and embelliſhed it with 
« noble verſes. His drolleries have nothing ruſtical ; nor does be 
© take delight in ridiculing miſerable objects or laughing at wo- 
© men. Like a new Alcides, he arms himſelf with a club, and dares 
« to attack the Cerberus of Athens It is Cleon who is here 
painted under ſo frightful a figure, and which is not very capable of 
being tranſlated. Ariſtophanes jokes. about his being bal -pated, 
which is all the harm he ſays of him; but in reyepge! be falls as 
heayy as lead upon ſome tragic. poets, who were but little eſteemed, 
ſuch as Morſimus and Melanthius. It is: remarkable, that, Ariſto- 
phanes, who every where boaſts of his courage inattackingCleqn, one 
of the moſt, powerful republicans that. eyer was, now here ptides 
himſelf upon having. depreſt Socrates. From. which I draw, two 
concluſions : the firſtjs, that we, his poſterity, have ſet Socrates. up- 
on his legs again; but that, after all, in his time, he was no more 
than a philoſopher, and an object of the ſatyrical-ſtrokes of 'Crati- 
nus and his accomplices. The ſecond is, that the comedy of the 
Clouds has not been in reality the chief cauſe of the envy the Athe- 
nians had of Socrates ; and much leſs of his death. Neyertheleſs, I 
am very far from believing what M. Dacier . quotes, That 
« Ariſtophanes was a good friend of Socrates ; and that he wrote 
« that. play only to make him laugh, without any deſign. of 
1, affronting him.“ This is who * ridiculous. f 1 | D 


1 .. . nod 

An alluſion to the robberies commit - bad poets. | 

ted at the play-houſe. tr Preface to Plutus and the Clouds. 
+ The ſubjects and ſcenes. common to | - y 4.44 19 
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Ah, fays Trygæus to his ſervant, how painful it is to approach 
© the Gods] I am quite broken down with the journey . How 
« ſmall ye appeared, all of ye, when I was up in the air! you 
« ſeemed to be very wicked, even when I viewed ye; but it is 
ten times worſe when one's near ye.” This is a good ſtroke 
enough againſt the Athenians. The ſervant rejoices to ſee his ma- 
ſter returned, and aſks him what he ſaw in his voyage? Nothing, 
«fays Trygzus, except one or two wandering ſpirits, who were 
<« Jooking for Dithyrambics ;” that is, high-flown verſes. This 
is Horace's idea of poets who loſe themſelves in the Clouds ; 
or it is rather, the natural idea, which Ariſtophanes has rendered 
fenfible. Is it true, ſays the ſervant, that we ſhall become ſtars af- 
ter our death? Nothing more fo, replies the maſter. Upon which 
he ſhews a conſtellation, and jokes about a poet, who had taken its 
name, for having placed it at the beginning-of one of his poems, 
and is witty upon ſome of the ſtars that ſhine with the greateſt 
luſtre, ſaying, that they are coming from the ball with their lanterns. 
There was therefore ſome alluſion hidden under this witticiſm. 
After this rallery he orders his ſervant to prepare every thing for the 
wedding, and to conduct the woman deſtined to be his wife, from 
among the attendants of Peace, to the bath, and to make haſte, be- 
eauſe Je is to carry the other, or Peace, to the ſenate-houfe. 

He is congratulated in one ſhort ſcene :- and the Goddeſs is brought 
back to him in another. In a third, he aſks the ſpectators, which 
of them will take the charge of the other companion of Peace > 
Some very ſatirical alluſions are made here. To paſslightly, as we ought 
indeed, over ſeveral things, it is ſufficient to ſay, that Trygæus ha- 
rangues the ſenate, where he accuſes the judges of avarice. He 
receives the congratulations of the Chorus, and congratulates him 
ſelf upon his having delivered the people from a thouſand misfor- 

tunes, and from the attempts of Hyperbolus, by reſtoring Peace. 
The bufineſs now in hand is to make a ſacrifice to this Goddeſs; 
lately returned to Athens. Trygzus and the Chorus deliberate: 
very humoruſly about the choice of a victim. At laſt they determine 
to take a lamb to imitate ſweetneſs. The ſervant runs to fetch the 
lamb, and prepare the altar. They intreat him to make haſte, leſt 


a * To the ſpectatorz. + Nubes et inania captat. Hon ar. 
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the paraſite Chæris, a player upon the flute, ſhould come and par- 
take part of the ſacrifice. The ſlave being returned, they begin the 
ceremony; but not without many alluſions and drolleries, for which 
there is here no room: after that they proceed to invocations ; and 
they intreat Peace not to imitate the coquets: they conjure her to 

ſpread among the Greeks, the ſpirit of union and concord, with an 
' oblivion of what was paſt, to pour out abundance upon the country, 
and to bring back to Athens the eels of Copay®. They conclude 
theſe prayers. with a ſtroke againſt ſeveral paraſites, whom they 
name. Trygzus refufes to ſtrangle the victim himfelf,. « Becauſe, 
* ſays he, Peace loves not blood.” The ſacred fire is lighted ; while 
theſe things are doing, a man comes in with a bold arrogant air: 
they take him for a prophet. He is worſe than that, ſays Trygæus, 
it is Hierocles. - This man was a ſort of augurer of Eubœa; and as 
the people of Eubcrea were averſe to Peace, he repreſents them 
here fuch as they are. At firſt they pretend not to ſee him; but 
Hierocles, drawn thither by the fmell of the meat, and by the appa- 
ratus of a ſacrifice, wants to know the meaning of it; and under- 
ſtanding that they ſacrificed to Peace, he repeats ſeveral obſcure 
verſes after the manner of oracles, to ſhew that the time for Peace 
is not yet come. They rally him, and difmiſs him by the inter- 
pretation of his own oracles, without deigning to give him 
of the ſacrifice, to which he had come like a paraſite... pu 
Athenians were as ſuperſtitious as the Romans, and they greatly 

ized the augurers ; inſomuch, that they admitted them into the 
| — where they lived at the expence of the ſtate, eſpecially 
in time of war. It is therefore not ſurpriſing that Hierocles 
mould be againſt a peace. But the Chorus, who know the value 
of it, exclaim againſt war, and with great boldneſs decry all thoſe: 
who trouble the ſtate. Lions in the boſom. of the republic, and foxes. 
in action. 

ACT V. 


This act is ſhort, and not agreeable to our taſte. A croud of 
people of different trades meet together, as, the makers of the 
plume of feathers, of cuiraſſes, of trumpets, of javelins, and hel- 
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* A lake of Bzotia, of which we have ſpoken already. The Athenians were very fond. | 
of eels, of this lake; and the war interrupted this commerce. | | 
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mets. All of them complain that their trades are become uſeleſs 
by Peace. On the other hand the ſcythe- ſeller and the wine- 
merchant bring their preſents to Trygæus, as newly married, to 
ſhare in the joy of the nuptial feaſt: he invites them to the wedding, 
and laughs at the others. A child ſings at the feaſt, and always 
in his ſongs mixes ſome verſes about war, which puts Trygzus in 
a paſſion. At laſt they ſing the epithalamium, where there is ſome- 
thing wanting. There is nothing here that is rare, unleſs we 
may ſuppoſe ſome alluſions and allegories, of which time has bereft 
us of the explanation, and even of the pleaſure of conjecture. 
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COMEDY. by ARISTOPHANES.. 


Aﬀed' the 18th year of the Polopoinicfiin war, in the ſechnd "yiar g 
the 91ſt Olympiad, 2276 the Dlonyfial feſtival, Chabrias bal 
Archon, This date is proved by the Greek prefates, and by ſome 
biftarical fact in Ariftopbanes  . ae: 


A LTHOUGH the late Mr Boivin's'eldgant/ travſlation”of + 
- FA this play has recently appeared in public, I thought Tcould - 


not excuſe myſelf from publiſhing it again in my own way, and 


making it a conſiderable part of this collection: not only to render + 


my work complete, but alſo to throw a new light upon this and 


the other pieces, by the compariſon which naturally reſults, of the 


whole, with each part S in its place. It may de Teen 
already, by what has paſt, how much a play of Ariſtophanes loſes 
by being diſunited and ſeparated from the others. If we read but one 


part we ſee, as one may ſay, a body without a ſoul: their conE t- 


tion alone is capable of animating them; and ofthrowing that clear- 


neſs upon them, which, under apparent buffooneries, diſcover to us 
the moſt profound myſteries of the poliey of Athens, the different 
commotions which diſturbed Greece; and in a word, the inttigue 
and ſecret of the Peloponneſian war. But if the other plays, ſuch 
as the Clouds and Plutus, are hardly able to ſupport themſelves, 


when ſeparated from the whole, I dare aſſert, that this of the Birds 


will be ſtill leſs ſo: conſidering the depthof his plot, and the obſcuriy of 


3 alle- - 
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allegories; ſo that, although I pay a deference to the hints 
of the learned M. Boivin, whoſe labour I own has been of 
uſe to me, I thought that by departing, as I was obliged to do, 
from his principal deſign, and in purſuing my own method of tran- 
ſlation, which I have no right to prefer to his, I might here exhibit 
the ſame thing under a different form. In effect, as the allegory 
in this piece is perhaps the moſt obſcure, and the enigma the moſt 
difficult of any that Ariſtophanes has left us, I have endeavoured to 
explain it in ſuch a manner that the reader will, I hope, find a ſy- 
ſtem as clear as it is new. . | 
We have three prefaces in the Greek concerning this play ; they 
all agree about the date: the argument is the ſame in all three. It 
is this: two Athenians, to avoid the fury of the proſecutions, and 
the diviſion which then reigned at Athens, took it into their head 
to tranſport themſelves to the country of the Birds, and perſuaded 
them to build a city which they called Nephelococcygie®, of which 
one of the Athenians was elected king. But theſe prefaces do not 
agree about the eſſential deſign of the poet. The whole conſiſts 
in finding the key. The firſt author ſays, that the deſign is only 
to ridicule the Athenians for being too free with lawſuits and judg- 
ments. The ſecond ſays nothing at all about it; and the third, 
which is more extenſive, and which M. Boivin has tranſlated 
and followed, after having ſhewed, in a few words, the greatneſs 
and the decay of Athens, by the bad adminiſtration of affairs, hints 
indirectly concerning the city of Decelia, of which we ſhall ſpeak 
hereafter. After that, he ſays, that Ariſtophanes was never fo 
daring as in this play; that in his other works he had veiled his 
ſatyrs: but that here he had taken a greater compaſs: that his deſign 
was to ſhew, that the miſeries of the ſtate were inevitable. If, 
te in the ficſt place, they did not entirely change the miniſtry, which 
% was compoſed of a pack of raſcals. Secondly, if the Athenians 
te did not change their nature and character, fo far as to embrace a 
more quiet way of living. Thirdly, if they did not even change 
* their religion and Gods, fince thoſe of their country had aban- 
« doned them.“ 1 5 . 
This unknown writer adds, that all the parts tend to one general 
. end; namely, that the faults of the Athenians and the prime ma- 
giſtrates are pointed out by the moſt lively ſatire, to inſpire the au- 


* This name is takeo from the Clouds and Cuckoos, 
b a dience 
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dience with the deſire of a reformation: that for this reaſon a city is 
feigned in the air, ſeparated from the earth : that the conſultations 
of the ſenate of birds are ſet up in direct oppoſition to the fooliſh aſ- 
ſemblies of the Athenian ſenate: that a magiſtrate is introduced, 
and a cryer, to deſcribe the real characters of perſons entirely de- 
voted to their own intereſt, and a ſhameful avarice; even the Gods 
are ridiculed on account of the ſtrange idea the people had formed of 
them. This ſame writer does not deny but, that if credit may be 
given to other writers, Ariſtophanes meant only to rally the tragic 
poets upon their wild notions; and that this was the reafon of bis 
making the birds fight with the deities, in alluſion to the battle of 
the giants at Phlegra, which he ridicules. oak N 

It is very viſible that the policy of this author, who was not ſo 
ancient as one would think, is falſe from beginning to end. Ati- 
ſtophanes had no view of infinuating to the Athenians that 
ſhould change their form of government, much leſs their religion 
and Gods, This laſt article was too delicate, and the poet had be- 
fore his eyes —— — too recent of the ſeverity of Athens, againſt 
thoſe who philoſophiſed againſt the cuſtoms and ceremonies of the 
country, to dare to tell them, even in jeſt, that they ſhould-aboliſh 
them. We ſhall, at the end of the plays, publiſh what reflections 
may reaſonably be made on this head, to reconcile the ſtrange Hberty 
which the poets, and Ariſtophanes in particular, takes with the Gods; 
with the rigour of the Athenians in puniſhing thoſe who -blamed 
their ancient ſuperſtitions, and were defirous of introducing new 
ones. But we archere to treat ofthe general ſyſtem of the comedyof 
the Birds; and to enter into it well, I muſt intreat the reader to read 
patiently a long paſſage out of the life of Alcibiades, by Plutarch, 
which I thought neceſſary to conſult, to come at the truth; Cornelius 
being too conciſe and too ſuperficial. N e A 

#*< Then as to the expedition of Sicily, it is true that the Athenians 
« had already n to covet that iſland, in the life of Pericles ; but, 
te nevertheleſs, they never touched it till after his death, under; pre- 
* tence of making alliances, and ſending ordinary ſuccours to the ci- 
© ties which were beſieged and harraſſed by the people of Syracuſe, 
* which was like building a bridge for a more powerful army to 
* paſs over afterwards : but he that inflamed them with deſire at all 
«© points, and perſuaded them na longer to ſend by little and little, but 
eto go there with a great and powerful army all at once, and en- 
* tirely conquer and ſubject it to themſelves, was Aleibiades. 


The people, perſuaded by the force of his arguments, con- 


» Plutarch's lives, tranſlated by Amyot, 
Var, III. Wt | ceived 
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< ceived 
<« for the conqueſt 


imaginations, and he himſelf indeed much greater: 
of Sicily, which was the utmoſt extent and boun- 


<< dary of the ambition of others, was not more than the 4 a 
ce of his; and while Nicias, by his uſual remonſtrances, WT» 

the Athenians from undertaking a war againſt the Syracuſians, 
« thinking the capture of the city of Syracuſe too difficult an ad- 
<« venture, Alcibiades, on the other hand, had already concerted 
e in his mind the conqueſt of Lybia and Carthage , which being 
e perfected, he had already paſſed to Italy and Peloponneſus ; fo 
«« that Sicily no longer ſerved for any thing but to furniſh all forts 
of neceſſaries for the other conqueſts of his imagination. Thus 


< the young men were elevated with 


great hopes, and liſtened. 


<< with vaſt attention to ſome of the old ones, who would recount to 
te them the wonders of this expedition; inſomuch, that all the 
e places deſtined for the exerciſe of the youth, and all public por- 
e ticos, were crouded with men fitting in a ring, to ſee deſcribed. 


«c zx the 
© and Carthage. 


ground, the form of Sicily, and the ſituation of Lybia 
Yet it 1s ſaid, that neither Socrates 


+ the 


<« ſopher, nor Meto the aſtrologer, had any good hopes of this 


« expedition h. 


« Nicias was concerned that he was choſen captain for the carrying 
<< on this war, being not leſs diflatisfied on account of the 


<< nion he was to 


ave in it, than the inconveniences he — — 


would attend the enterpriſe; but the Athenians thought, that 
© they would have a better chance of ſucceeding in this war, if it 
© was not entruſted wholly to the daring ſpirit of Alcibiades. They 
te therefore joined Nicias with him in the command, whoſe prudence 
te they more relied on; eſpecially, as Lamachus, the third captain, 
e whom they had ſent, although he was of maturer age, had ſhewed 
e himſelf in ſome battles to be not leſs fiery, leſs daring, nor leſs 


ce enterpriſing than Alcibiades. || 


a a. i. n 


A celebrated city of Africa, the rival 
of Rome, built by Dido. Alcibiades was 
the firſt of the Greeks who had the am- 
bition of being the conqueror of that city ; 
which confirms the correction made by 
ſome learned men, which I have adopted, 
in regard to Carthage, which ſhould have 
been changed into Chalcedonia, in the 
play of the Knights; for the hiſtory and 
the ſiege agree with the correction. 

+ He is ſpoken of in this play. 


t Meto, the aſtronomer, is alſo one of 
the characters. 

§ Plutarch tells us here what is ſaid of 
Meto, who pretended to be raving mad; 
and that he even ſet fire to his own houſe; 
to obtain from the people that his ſon 
might not be one in the expedition to 
Sicily ; which he obtained. 

Plutarch here mentions the freſn endea- 
vour of Nicias to deſtroy the preparations 
and the project of the war of Sicily. 


© When 
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e When every thing was ready and prepared for the expedition, 
© many bad omens happened; and, amongſt others, it unluckily fell 
te out, that the day fixed for the embarkation was that very day 
© on which the feſtival called Adonia was to be celebrated : a day 
« on which the women mourned and wept in memory of Venus be- 
te wailing the death of Adonis. Moreover the Hermes, or figures 
e and images of Mercury, which the ancients uſed to place in the 
« croſs roads, were one night found almoſt _— demoliſhed 
e and wounded in the face, which troubled and frighted many 
c people; even thoſe who very little regarded ſuch things.” Plu- 
tarch ſays, that great enquiries were made; and that on this oc- 
caſion the orator Androcles accuſed Alcibiades as if he had com- 
mitted, or cauſed to be committed, this fingular piece of impiety, 
which he pretended to prove by another act of the fame kind, that 
Alcibiades had been guilty of, namely, the mocking of the myſteries. 
of Ceres and Proſerpine. | 
« Alcibiades was at firſt a little ſtartled; but in the end finding 
te that the ſailors and ſoldiers who wers to go in this voyage to Sicily, 
« were all well inclined towards him, particularly the auxiliaries 
tc from Argos and Mantinia, which conſiſted of a thouſand foot 
« well armed, who had publicly declared that it was for love of 
&« Alcibiades that they had undertaken ſuch a long voyage beyond 
« ſea; and that if any ill treatment was offered him, they would 
0 return back directly to their own houſes: He then took courage, 
„and conſidered the favour of the time for preſenting himſelf to be 
« tried, and to anſwer to any one who ſhould accuſe him. Upon 
* which, his enemies held their peace a little, fearing that the 
people would ſhew themſelves partial with regard tohim, in propor- 
e tion to the affairs he had with them. For which reaſon, to obviate 
* this danger, they brought over to themſelves ſome other orators, 
e who pretended to be no enemies to Alcibiades; yet nevertheleſs. 
* wiſhed him no better than thoſe who were his avowed enemies. 
*© Theſe got up in a full aſſembly of the council, andfaid, that it was. 
«© not right that he who had been elected one of the captain-generals of 
* ſuch a great and powerful army, which was ready to ſet ſail, 
e ſhould ſtop with loſs of time and opportunity of doing good, while 
<« judges ſhould be choſen, and time inted for him to give an 
* anſwer. But neyertheleſs, ſaid they, let him for the preſent pur- 
© ſue his journey with all poſſible expedition; but that afterwards, + 
© when the war ſhould be finiſhed; he ſhould appear and clear 
« himſelf of the charge againſt him. But Alcibiades, having imme 
38172 Rr 2 : diately 
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<« diately diſcovered the malice of this delay, was beforehand with 
< them, and ſhewed that it ſignified nothing his going out chief of 
© ſo great a power, while his Mind was kept in continual fear and 
d apprehenſion of thoſe monſtrous imputations which he left behind 

* him, and was to meet with again; and if he did not entirely 
* clear himſelf of them, would be in danger of death: but that, 
«© when he ſhould have juſtified himſelf and be found innocent, he 
<« ſhould then have nothing in his thoughts but how to engage the 
* enemy. This however he could not perſuade the judges to 
grant; and he was expreſly enjoined by the people to embark. 

Thus was he obliged to embark with the reſt of his com- 
<* panions, their fleet conſiſting of near 140gallies, all with three oars 
on each bench, and of infantry well armed 5100; of ſlingers, arch- 
<< ers, and others lightly armed, about 1300, with ſufficient ammuni- 
< tionandequipage for the war. Being arrived at the coaſt of Italy, they 
landed at the city of Rhegio®. There a council being held about 
* the conduct of the war, Alcibiades was of opinion that they 
© ought to march directly to Sicily; which advice was followed, 
though Nicias was againſt it, becauſe Lamachus was for it. The 
< firſt exploit of Alcibiades upon his arrival was, the ſurprizeof the city 
of Catania; but he did nothing of conſequence after that, being in- 
* ſtantly recalled + by the Athenians, to anſwer to the crimes he was 
charged with.” Plutarch deſcribesthe fury and intrigues of his ene- 
mies during his abſence, and the impriſonment and puniſhment of ſe- 
veralcitizensonaccountofthe mutilated ſtatues. © Thepeopleemploy- 
ed all their fury againſt Alcibiades, and finally ſent him the galley cal- 
& led the Salaminian galley.” Alcibiades, it is added, enraged againſt 
his country, cauſed her to loſe Meſſina, where he had intelligence, 
which he diſcovered. He went on board the galley, and failed 
to Thuria 2, where he lay concealed; afterward at Peloponneſus 
in Argos, and laſtly in Sparta, where he animated the Lacedemo- 
nians to make three fatal enterprizes upon the Athenians. *© The 
« firſt was to ſuccour Sicily ; the ſecond, to attack the Athenians in 


* Rhegio or Rhegium, a city of the driven from Sybaris by the inhabitants of 
Upper Calabria, in the kingdom of Naples, Crotona. This has been mentioned in 
upon the ftreights of Meffina, oppoſite to another place. It is ſaid that the inbabi- 
Sicily. tants of Thurium had a law which forbad 
* + The 17th year of the Peloponneſian any perſonal reflection in their public 
war. Thucyd. 1. 6. | ſports, except againſt the adulterers and 

2 Thurium, a city of Grzcia Major or the buſy body. 
Calabria, built by the Sybarites, who were 


Greece : 


TALIDITEDS ©: 


ti Greece; and the third, which was of the greateſt i importance» 
% was, that he adviſed - them to fortify in the territory of Attica 
« itſelf the town of Decelia, which: conſumed and brought down 
*« the power of Athens more than any other cauſe.” 

The whole of this paſſage is remarkable, and particulacly the 
laſt words of it, which are the baſis of the comedy we are now 
about to examine. The Lacedemonians, adds Cornelius Nepos, 
by the advice of Alcibiades, made an alliance with the king of 
Perfia, fortified Decelia in Attica, placed a ſtrong garriſon there, 
which kept the Athenians in continual awe ; and, after having de- 
tached the Ionians from the. intereſt of their rival, they ſecured to 
themſelves the empire of Greece againſt her. 

The defign of fortifying Decelia was upon the point of being ex- 
ecuted when Ariſtophanes writ his comedy. As he foreſaw the 
dangerous conſequences, and had bad preſages concerning the ex- 

— into Sicily, being attached to Nicias, whoſe ſentiments he 
opted, he contrived the following enigma, to rally the project 

and —— of Lacedemon, and ſtill more to engage the Athe- 
nians to prevent the misfortune that threatened them, in caſe De- 
celia ſhould become a place of arms for the Lacedemonians. 
Though he ſays nothing of the war of Sicily, for fear of offending 
the people who were prejudiced in its favour, it is eaſy to diſcover 
that his — — to ſet his country againſt it, and to pre- 
vail upon them to recal their troops, that they might be employed 
againſt the more im t enterprize of Lacedemon. M. Paul- 
mier diſcovered me the explanation of the allegorical play 
before us; but then he 9 —— himſelf in one word, whereas Iflatter 
myſelf that I have by this declaration rendered ĩt 10 clear that the 
_— rr how Bong ft 
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| Evelpis and Piſtheterus, each of them Athenians, appetr —— 
bird perched on their fiſt. One of them carries a jay, the other a 
crow ; theſe being their guides to the country of the birds: a very 
humorous whim, and a preparative. for all the fantaſtical variety 
that follows. The actors, always conſulting their birds, go and come; 
- advance and recede, and make an hundred turnings about the rocks; 
* * it pleaſes their guides, who amuſe themſelves with peckin 
which occaſions many jo jokes, which are better => 
more e when ſpoken by the actors, than in reading - for at 
firſt it is the ſcene only which lets the audience. into the * 
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A part of what Evelpis ſays, helps to explain the ſubje. 
« Know, gentlemen, ſays he, that our diſeaſe is quite different 
& from that of Sacas; for he, not being an Athenian, wanted to be 
one in ſpite of fate. Now we who are Athenians, and without 
« yanity, we may ſay, of a good family, fly from our country 
« like birds: tis not becauſe it is hateful to us, as if it was neither 
magnificent nor fortunate, nor fit to ruin people; but what can 
«« wedo? The graſhoppers ſing but a month or two; but the Athe- 
* nians ſpend their whole life in chirping in the courts of juſtice, 
* Now this is the very ſort of mufic which we have no taſte for, 
* and which drives us away. A crow, a vaſe, and a ſprig of myr- 
« tle is all our baggage: we are in fearch of a place where there 
60 is n0 of cauſes, and where we quietly ſpend the reſt of 
our days. ereus, whom we are going to viſit, will ce 
« inform us, if, fince he is become a bird , * — found out 
the we ſigh for. mentioni uality, N 
Wu map citizens pique — mſelves, — in the whole — 
of their diſcourſe, who is it that does not ſee that it is Alcibiades 
ſtying from the rigor of the tribunals, and conſtrained to ſeek for 
an aſylum at Lacedemon ? they arrive at the rock: they knock. 
The valet of Tereus comes out, in form of a hideous bird; that is, 
with a frightful maſque, and fome feathers ſcattered over his body. 
The terror is reci : the Athenians take him for a monſter 
upon ſecing his bill open hideoufly ; and he imagines them to be 
bird-catchers. However, they queſtion one another. The two 
Athenians deny themſelves to be men; and the other ſays, that he is a 
bird in the capacity of a valet: not that the birds have any occaſion 
for footmen, but becauſe that he and Tereus being once men, they 
ſtill preſerved ſome of their manners. We muſt not be ſurpri 
that Ariſtophanes deſcribes the Lacedemonians under the form of 
birds, and the Athenians as men; for the latter looked on the for- 
mer as Greeks who were of a different ſpecies, on account of their 
uncouth manners and ſavage cuſtoms. Perhaps they expertneſs in 
war is hinted at. In another reſpect, the poet veils himſelf, as it 
were, defi to be underſtood by: Nalf a word; and according to 
his cuſtom preſents comical ſcenes, that the truth may paſs under 
| favour of mirth * ue Tho: paſa re 3 wake 
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his maſter, eee e . 

he had of his jap. | 

PISTHETERUS. | 

What, have you let mine fly away? Shame on you, you coward. 
EVEEPIS. 


Why, pray fir, „ yon led the 
crow make his eſcape ? 


PISTHETERUS. 


Ov | —_— * 


No, Taith not . * 
EVE LP 18. LE 
No! why where is he then? Poms, 
PISTHETERUS. 
Gone. He went away of himſelf. | bid A 
| BVELPIS. 
'Tis very true. If the crow flew away of himfelf, you did not 
let him go. Tfaith you reafon well. 
(Thus did the people of Athens reaſon when they had let Alcibi- 


ades eſcape to Thuria.) Tereus appears in the or of © lapwing. 
It is very evident that he is men . 


Hola chere, make wer for me through th wood, hat I 


come out. e 
EYELPrs. pats 2 of, lam 
Heats, Me Bed, yours» dt, fell, wid "Og 
TE R E U 8. 


—— wie? 
EVELPIS, off e 


The twelve Gods were certainly in a terrible ill tumour » win 
they faſhioned your birdſhip. 


| TEREUS.” 
You make + — tray, fics. you wee fo laugh, 
I was onde a man as you ares" 
EVPL- 


a 
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E VE LP IS, laughing in ſpite of bimſelf. = 
'Tis well you've told us. I ſhould hardly have thought it. 


ITE RE US. 
Pray what makes you laugh ſo immoderately ? 
EVE LPIS. | 
zee, 
arched. 9 8 
T E RE Us. 


Why, it is true, Sophocles has been leaſed thys to dlafigure 
n rao. 5 | 


EVELPIS. 
Wat, you are Tereus then. Pray, are you bind or 6 peacock 
ix TEREUS, 
A bird. 
| EVELPIS. 
| Where- are your feathers ? ? 
TEREUS.. 
They are dlmodt at Fl Hs at, 1 
By «fit of nnch. 1 greg. 
—_ TEREUS. PEE 


| No: bos in the bird-country, you mat know, i h cuſtomary to 
molt in the winter, to have a new. coat. 

Ariſtophanes was certainly not ignorant that the time of molting 
was the ſummer, and not the winter; but he means to ſhow the 


_ auſterity of the Lacedemonians, who gloried in * themſelves 


to heat and cold. 


TEREVUS continues. 
But pray who are ye? 3 7 
EVELPIS. 


-- 


Men. 
TEREUS. 
Of what nation? | | 0 
Ty: MI + 383.1 nit +» 22 1 
© Sophocies wrote a tragedy of that name ; luſion to. Argus, 'who — Io; and was 
dut ĩt is loſt. changed into a 1 This is an 


He ſays Peacock, inſtead of al- 
1 He ſays Peacock, Man, in al- equivoque purely Greek. EVE T- 


Te HN Bd Uns. ? 303 
EVE LPI S. 
Do pewter ee ad 1 : Tov 
eee ee 


1 { 4 


Oh, now I underſand Je... Vou axe Athenians, | lawyers, 1 


We e „Andb £ 28 Sil nas off dw 1 
| ral bas 58 v E LPIS. 12219 oog be 3 yISE20r 


Dot Vidw & 


Quite the contrary. We are anti-lawyers. ged. a 


TE RE US. 
Anti- lawyers! Are chere any of that beer in Aae N atu of al 


. uit ** L 8 E V EL PII 8: - At 5 2 it 
Why, to tell 500 Abe truth, there are but very few; bai 2 
eee e e eee 
And, pray, what i is the cauſe of your journey? M19 Is rail 
EVELPIST | 

To pay you our reſpects. | | e 
. TEREUS. ua * 
Gn Traps in he” $40) ma 2297 | 

„„ 

ru tal you.—You have been a man; we are men alſo. "Thi: 


have been in debt; ſo are we. You have been glad to get off 
without payment; ſo ſhall we. Since you have changed to a bird, 
you have made the tour of earth and ſea; with the double expe- 

rience of man and bird: now tell us, we pray you, of ſome good 


I EY nn n 
Was do you Le chan Ae 0 JE9 


EVELPIS 
Not a larger, but a more convenient city. | vs 
""FEREUS, 
Oh, oh: you love ariſtocracy, I find:” 
that taſte. i ; 44 7 be Fu; N 7” 4 | 1 0 rr nin 
Vol. . "ol + bait 2nzotoart 8 1 l EVI 
19 


2 
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E VELITI 8.” 
Not I : I hate Ariſtocra tees 
[Tereus having aſked Evelpis s and Piſtheterus, one after the 
other, what city would ſuit them beſt, the former wants one 
where he Road be continaeally meited to gteat feaſts; and the 
latter where he can live as a Landbee (Alcibiades Joved de- 


bauchery and good cheer. > Tereus rw OY and ſhews them 
a city upon the coaſt of the Red-ſea.) 


EVE P 158 


No maritime city for me, I. of you. call have, the 
ſerjeants of arreſt Ft us 1 ſoon in the I galley. 

[It is as clear as the day, that this'ſttoke relates to the recal of 
Alcibiades, to whom they ſent the'Salaminian galley, with ordefs 
from the people to come and juſtify himſelf. So remarkable a 
paſſage juſtifies what we have 25 and what we Rot * in the ; 
Sw concerning this recal and its effects: 8 


T E R E U 8. 


Why don't ou go and live at Leprea ? | 1 

I This city 5s in Elis; and Alcibiades had been . fs Cor- 
nelius Nepos, before his retreat to 8 parts] 

EVELFILS. | 

By all the Gods I hate Leprea mortally, tho' I never law i it in 

all my life. Melanthius 4 Lame from thee. | 
TEREUS. 15 
_ You have ill in Loerida the ity of the op. 


EVE IL PS. e 


1 words not be Opuntius || for a talent & = * "But tell us of | 
your bird-life : what do you fay of ity You « gn to bave had 


experience enough in it. 
T ER E US. 


Why, upon the whole, it is aprecable enough; for, in the 
- farſt place, we have nothing to do with money. [At Sparta, tho 


the ſtate was opulent, the pirate. ebd. were but 2 7%) 


cs 1 12 


A bad orator; the on of Sts, "IJ "The poet plays upon the word Opun- 
= Melanthius the Leper, who wrote tra- tius, the name of a citizen of Athens, who . 
tech. vis a tireſome blind fellow. - 


2207141 

| | Ss 'BUBLP HS. ; YE 42 VE» 

. take em; N only fit for marriage- feaſts. 
PISTHETERUS 


a »werful re publick m ight; you make, if you would 
believe me! Here one — thin Alcibiades _ begiming 


 EYEEPHS: 7 
That's one evil 7 leb d 10 L. Laden 1999 f 29410, 
ung; E R E US. 1 u 211975 1 
We feed upon the ſeſamum, the Myrtle, the pe pies; and 
other flowers. won the Hom, the were very ſober. 2 


that advice to fs fo "ow! to Athens,] 
TIS TE REUS. abe 
How? 1 11 


7181 HET BABES, M owe þÞ 

In primo. Do not catch at butterſlies ſo much with that mon- 
ſtrous bill open: tis an indecent filly thing. If any ne gvith 
us was to alk Teleas the augurer what fuck a dad was, he would 
reply, it is of an inconſtant irreſfalute ſpecies, incapable of attach- 
ing itſelf to anꝝ party: tis a A bird *n.the (pray, I This 6gni- 
fies, Do not imitate th At 5 » who are inconſtant, and 
* have a thouſand projects in ad; and change your gyn 


«© method of making War Jeſtead of Bying about in partion fix 
e yourſelves ſompwhers x 50 rng. f Thus a Alci- 
biades to the Lac | 9 N 2 : vlog at 
(93 DU i on ( i yi 


CE re 


144 


. EBAY Sen 


Is > # 

AC in 4 gat Tarot 
ny. . 4 4 „„ 
13 1 — 2 

g TER E U s. FF. . © 
* 11 #23173 A 
. SH : - 

z A city.) What, and of binds c00! $42 £07 6 "8 _—_ mn — ——— 

? p © * þ a LY 


"0 Thi pligs i pci and difficult, an chi his ase ad arid as, 


Lent ee fun, I 


m1 47 2 © „ 535 2-25 48 PIT, 
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5:0 PISTHETERUS. 


What a poor reaſoner ! Look below. - : © 7 
TE R E U 8. | 
I do. #: . 1 0 Py, ** 
1! 'P 18 7 H E T E R v 8. " cartel, hd 
Abs | 
SA 5 FER E Vs. "wel 
Ido. bi r 2344 ober 


PISTHETERUS. 
[Taking Tereus by the back, turning bim like a weatber-cock bill. 
There, turn your head about this e een, . 


T E RE US. 8 
I ſhall gain much, truly, by your wringing my neck off ®. 
| Blots liner the nas 
Have you ſeen nothing? HT 1% 
| | TEREUS/-/- 
| Nothing | but clouds and TER c. 11 
P IS H E T E R U, 42 lo # M cet 


Why, that's the thing: are they, not the'poſe of the bj hin . 
. ERE us. * 
The gal- of bn birds! What do you mean? il; ra, 
2h 2009) 14 OP 1" PAPE e 
ves pole: as if one had ſaid plat#; for the air turns all round 
it. Does it or? wherefore we fly old: now if you encompaſs 
it with walls , this ſame pole becomes || polis, a city: is not that 
clear? By theſe means you will make the men fing like graſs- 
hoppers, and ſtarve the Gods by a hunger more ſharp than the 


Melian 4 hunger. „ n Adam! 


e ſhall ſee in the ſequel, e. 
A the Gods Athens. 1 PR A 


182 *% 21 11 


| © A this jefing, or what is equinalout —— -rould- —— 
to it, is in the Knights. S that t . e was Greek, thy &@ 


1 Ariſtophanes here means the Philo- 
ſophy of Socrates; of which ſpeaking, in 1 Allading to Melos, an iſland in the 
another place, he ſays, that he (Socrates) Egzan ſea; which Nicias nA to | fur: 


„ eee dee reader by famine. 
the 
5 T ER EUS. 


7 K U BY & os 0 
enen! Jar 
ee chile bo ee wot BOO A 14593 $37 904 3 T8 * 


„„ 
Nothing more eaſy. / The air is between the heaven WA the 


earth: that is true, is it not? Now as we, when we have 2 mind 
to go to Delphos, are obliged to demand a paſſport of the Beo- 
tians, ſo, when the men ſhall, offer their ſacrifices, you may 
ſtop ſhort the ſmoke, unleſs. the Gods agree to pay you a tri- 
buta for the right of the paſſage. [One may caſily oth that 
Decelia is here figuratively ſpoken of: that city being in the ter- 
ritory of Attica, the Lacedemonians could not make it their feat 
of arms, without-interrupting the commerce: between Athens and 
art of Greece, and without greatly incommoding the Athenians. 
This is what Alcibiades gave the Spartans to underſtand: Dece- 
lia, when fortified, was to be to 2 what Beotia was, which 
barred the paſſage to Delphos ſince the declaration of _— 5 


| TE RE Us, laughing. 


Hah, hah, hah: I —_ by ſon. earth, by the ELK, 1 5 "he 
clouds, by the nets, I never heard in my life of a more comical 
fancy. Come, come, we will build a city: I am dr 
upon it, provided the other birds conſent. 

PpIS THE T E R U 8. 


But who can make them underſtand this affair ? 
TEREUS.. | 


at 1 
++ 307; 


You yourſelf. T found them wild; but * a hoy Poo oj 1 


= them, I have ſo well taught chem the iti 


that they both underſtand and ſpeak it well. 


between the Athenians and the Lacedemonians, that the latter, tu 


penetrate into the hidden ſenſe of Ariſtophanes, ſeemed to mn . 


more pan _w " — — 


t 165 b eine bdedas $4 ad 


TE R E U 8. t NH OR» 


And bow ſhll we E e them? 22 It | ee eh 11 15 7 


Very . n go into the grove; 2 com- 5 


panton 
A., 4 A134 


[The Peloponneſian war had occafioned” 0 0 ns TY 


8 


r „% 


+4 
=— 
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panion *; and then we'll call them, . and you Wall No nad 
come flying at the ſound of our voice. | 


EA nN Da Tg” va * 
0 ih moſt amiable of all birds, make haſte, I bac ces, 
and loſe no time: Adieu; eee and wake e Wn" 


1 | 


Tereus abe REY begin to ſing after dee of the 
tragic Choruſes, by way of parody. The ſweetneſs of the night · 
ingale” 5 voice, and the Rene of Itys, ſo often celebrated by the 
Greek poets, are here commemorated. Evelpis interrupts him; 
but his companion forces him to be ſilent. Immediately, Tereus 
making a prelude with the cries of a lapwing, and his companion 
by 20, tio, they call the birds in concert. Mz. Boivin has taken 
the trouble to tranſlate into verſe this and all the other choruſes, 

The following words, which is the burden of the chorus, ad- 
dreſſed to the birds, expreſſes the meaning of the whole piece. 


« Venez, avancez, hätez- vous, 
« Venez, volez, accourez tous.” 


A Cr . 
PISTHETERUS. 
Do you ſee any thing like a bird? 
EVELPIS. 
No, faith, not I; though I ſtare with my eyes and mouth wide 


open 

| hs is ſpoke in their eager impatience to ſee a great multitude 
of birds arrive; and 2 begin already to abuſe Tereus. But, 
preſently after, they hear him cry like a lapwing, and perceive 
the firſt bird; for th 2 one after another, rank and file, 
to give room for a — — pleaſantries. The two Athenians, 
who ſtand a little Was eye the firſt. « Is this N ſay 


— S 


Mt - 
— 


1. 


EIS * Ps who was the wife of Tereus, one; for our three tragic poets are of that 
and mother of Itys. The common opinion opinion, at leaſt they lay that Philomel was 


is, that it was Philomela, ſiſter to * the mother of Itys. 
who was changed into a nightingale, + Thus Strapſiades ſtares to no purpoſe : 


Progne into a ſwallow. But Ariſtopbanes he never ſees the clouds till they cover the 
and his ſcholiaſt ſay, that — was the ſtage. Tapas ca often 2 him- 
ſelt. | 


e Ariſtophanes is not the 5 . 
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E is. no common bird, replies. Tereus; but a bird of 

10 high deſcent, a bird of the marſhes,” It is obyious that Ariſ- 
tophanes hints at ſome citizen; but who, the audience alone 
knew. Another appear This is alſo, ſays he, a very rare 
bird, and comes from a foreign country. Here is deſerihed 


ſome citizen of foreign extraction, as was Execeſtides. . For the 


maſk, although PR like the head of a bird, repreſented by 
— — a * hom the poet intended to expoſe to public 


ſcene is very lively, and abounds in wit and ſatire, - 
——— by the aſtoniſhment of the two Athe- 


nians, who make their = s as by the alle- 
nels fete onion t-5 45 . 


„ eee, PISTHETERUS: en 
Wat icnpertinent bird of eee i« that which 
RAS! like a poet ? 15 7 
* T ERE US. e on 7 575 f 

That is the bird of Media. | . 
Here he paints the pride of the Perſians. He will ſpeak of it 
th in the ſequel, and not without reaſon. It was b advice 
Alcibiades that Lacedemon made an alliance with welt 


PISTHETERUS. | 
A Mide, without his camel! How the duce coald he fy 


hither ? 
EVE LPIS. 7 

A and that other with his lapwing, 6 Fin 
-PISTHETERVUS.' i 4 


| ne a frange- -creſted animal it is! I ſee then you are opt 
the ny hve ping, Mr. Tereus? Sour 
T-E.K'R UNS 6474s; ' ESR > 
No, no; but he is the Tereus of the poet Fhilocles, that of 
So hocles is his father, and J am his grahdfather. r 
{This ſevere hint has been applied to Callias, the ſon © of Hip- 


5 PiS T HE TEN 
| © Neptanel ben du e we u his 


| naine? 28 "TEREVS. 


ne,, . . 


LY 
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| | TE REUS. f Ke weeD 
He is called a tame drake. | | $i... el 
EE, EVELPIS. | 

Oh then this is Cleonymus *. But if tis he, how happens it 
that he has not loſt his plume and crett ? 

[After ſeveral birds have paſſed in review, all of whom have 
ſome relation to certain well known Athenians. The two 
actors, ſurpriſed to ſee a cloud of birds, which fills the whole 
theatre, augment the livelineſs of the ſcene by their exclamations 
of aſtoniſhment, and the humorous names they give to each bird, 
pointing to them with their fingers:. for the birds are all different, 
and come in ſuch numbers (whether ſeveral were only paintings; 
as Mr. Boivin conjectures, or whether the Chorus was increaſed 
by mutes), that the ſcene muſt be equally ſtriking and pleaſant, 
eipecially as the ſatire falls upon the people of Athens and Lacede- 
mon, metamorphoſed into flights of ſtarlings, blackbirds, jays, &c. 
In other reſpects, we muſt not be ſurprized that Ariſtophanes wan- , 
ders ſometimes from his principal object in this piece, to ſcatter 
the ſalt of the ſatire on every fide. It is a common cuſtom with 
him; yet ſtill we why trace his reigning plan. FE 40, wo 

As ſoon as they have ceaſed laughing, the bird Corypheus 
ſpeaks, and aſks, who had afſembled them, and for what reaſon ? 
J. fays Tereus, for the public good, which two, mortals are 
«* come to procure for us birds.“ Two mortals! cry the cho- 
« rus: O, thou traitor, thou haſt delivered us into the hands of 
« our enemies! Immediately the birds, growing furious, pro- 
nounce ſentence of death againſt the two Athenians, and already 
prepare to put their ſentence in execution. There are two other 
ſcenes of the ſame taſte with theſe; one in the Acharnians, who 
attempt to ſtone Diceopolis ; and the other in the Waſps, who 
endeayour to pierce Bdelycleon and his attendants with their ſtings. 

I muſt intreat the reader to obſerve the reſemblance theſe ſeveral 
plays have of each other; for it is by this that the genius of the 
poet is known. Theſe two men now utter their ludicrous com- 

plaints after the manner of Ariſtophanes.] {1 


6— * 5 — a 1 88 8 


_— WW" 4 — M.A. w * a — — 4 * 
7 *s ” 7 7 * p * 


* Cleonymus (as has been mentioned probable be fell down in the dirt, as Mr, - 


more than once) had fled in a battle, and Boivin has very judiciouſly concluded, 


kad loſt hie caſque and buckler. It is 


TE 


PISTHETERUS, 
Alas, we are dead men! 


EVELPIS. 15 


Tis you that are the cauſe of all our Feu wha did 
you bring me hither for? ? 


| | PISTHETERUS. 
. To bear me company. 
weer Ey EIL IS. 
Ay, to ſee me weep, I warrant you.. 
PISTHETERUS. 5 
ee Why you jeſt, ſurely. t. 
| EVELPIS. . 


[ Try: . 21 4H 


Not L 22358 


PISTHETERUS. Pt weohs” 


| Pray; how are you to weep we your eyes are picky out of. 
your head“??? 

The birds, whoſe rage is not leſs groteſque and wild than the; 

fright the two men are in, encourage one another to ſet upon 


them, range themſelves in order of battle, and begin to ſhew that 
they have beaks and talons. Evelpis attempts 5 * A but 


his friend holds him, adviſing him to ſtand nd. Take 
0 ay. one of thoſe kettles,” ſays he: Fe N "what? ” fays the 
O 'f 
PISTHETERUS. e 
To guard us againſt the owl. N 


Piſtheterus ſuppoſes that the owl, the bird of Pallas d ths" 


Athenians, never does any miſchief while the kettle is in fight, 
The humour of this expreſſion is eaſily explained by the comedy 
of the Knights, and by many other gan where we have ſeen 
that Cleon and his imitators gained 

ments. But to return to the birds wit 
terus adviſes his friend to take a ſpit, inſtead —_ a ** e. pl 
trencher. for his buckler, as the only way to diſperſe them. 4 


* A-ſtroke at Sophocles, and other poets, who repreſen Oedipus weeping, 
after he had pulled out his own eyes. 


Vox. III. 


tt IAB a 


! 


„ 
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conceit low enough, and ſomewhat extravagant; but, neverthe- 
leſs, extremely ſatirical on the taſte of the Athenians. Evelpis 
ſwears it is a better ſtratagem than any that Nicias * ever thought 
of, The Chorus make an aſſault, uſing theſe words, Strike, prerce, 
tear them to pieces. This is the repreſentation of a battle between 
the Lacedempnians and the Athenians. Tereus, in vain, inter- 
cedes for the two men, as the parents of Progne; that is, Athe- 
nians: (for Progne was the daughter of Pandion, as well as Phi- 
lomela, and the former had been married to Tereus king of 
Thrace.) The name of an-Athenian enrages the birds ſtill more : 
an evident proof, that by the birds Ariſtophanes meant the Lace- 
demonians, and by Piſtheterus the fugitive Alcibiades. 

Tereus, by alledging the old maxim, That we ſhould endea- 

vour to profit by the inſtructions of our enemies, ſuſpends the 
fury of the birds. The Chorub conſent to give them the hearing, 
and Piſtheterus ſays, pleaſantly enough, So, they begin to cool > 
% now let us draw back a little.” Then ſeeing that they were 
ready to make peace, · Let us lay down our caſques and bucklers, 
« ſays he, ſince they offer us a truce. Let us rather advance 
c towards our rampart of kitchen furniture, ſpit in hand, and 
&« look into the pot: we have no reaſon to run away now.” 
_ - Alcibiades was one who loved good eating; and it is obvious, 
amidſt all the buffoonery of Ariſtophanes, that he is the man here 
concerned, though the interpretation of the name Piſtheterus will 
not agree with his character, which fignifies a faithful ally, as 
Evelpis fignifies good bope. - | 


EVELIS. 


Well but ſuppoſe we ſhould be kill'd, where ſhall we be 

bury'd? - 
2 PISTHETERUS. 

In the Ceramigue ||, where they bury the brave men of Athens: 
and that we may be interred at the public expence, we will boldly 
tell them that we were killed in the country of the birds. | 

The Chorus, who had ranged themſelves in order of battle, 
reſume their former ſtation, and queſtion Tereus concerning the 
two ftrangers. He acquaints them with the ſcheme for building 
a City in the air: the thing to them appears incredible; but ſtill 


* Nicias underſtood the ſtratagems of || A place where thoſe Athenians who 
war, and gave good proof of his abilities fell in battle were buried. 
at the iſland of Melos. | 
they 
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they are glad to hear it. Tereus exhorts them to fear nothing, 
and to lay aſide the kitchen armour. But Piſtheterus ſays, mali- 
ciouſly, that he will have the ſame agreement made betwixt him 
and the birds as Pithecus “ made with his wife; namely, that 
there ſhall be no ſcratching. The Chorus ſwear to perform it. 
« As we perform our promiſe, ſo may we overcome our rivals 

e the deciſion of the judges and ſpectators ; but if we de- 
« ceive you, may we get the better by one vote only!” | 

To carry on the allegory to the end, a herald at arms ſteps 
between. the two pretended armies, and commands the ſoldiers 
to return every one to his own home with his arms: a form al- 
ways obſerved in truces. While the Chorus is reaſoning on the 
ſubject, Piſtheterus talks of the ſpeech he is to make, as a paſtry- 
cook does of his work §. He enquires for a crown : „Come, 
« ſays one to him, let us go to the feaſt?” Not fo, fays he, I 
« am thinking of ſome ſurpriſing turn of eloquence.” _ | 

«© Ah—now I have it: certainly, gentlemen, your ſituation 
&« gives me great concern; you who have all been kings.” 

This expreſſion, and all that follows, is remarkable enough, 
and confirms what has been faid, that, by Piſtheterus, Alcibiades 
only can be meant; who adviſes the birds, that is, the Lacede- 
monians, to fortify a city, or, in other words, to fortify Decelia : 
for the Lacedemonians had been, if not kings, at leaſt the chiefs 
of all Greece in the common wars, Athens itſelf never diſputed 
an inch of ground with them, till after the Perfian waer. 


The CHORUS anſwer. 
We kings! of what, I pray you? 


PISTHETERUS. 


Of every thing; and, firſt, of me, and this other Athenian : 
ye are likewiſe more ancient than Jupiter, Saturn, the Titans; nay, 


than the earth itſclf— 


[All the cities of Greece were mad after a fabulous origin, ſuch 
as went beyond all known antiquity : the Lacedemonians eſpe- 
cially, as well as the Athenians. Ss a 


* on 


. 1 1 


The real name of an Athenian, altho? $ A ſatirical hint concerning the orators. 
it Ggnifies a monkey. t It was cuſtomary to wear à crown 
I A plain proof that the judges did not when they made a public ſpeech, or were at 
decide concerning the plays, independant a feat. | | 

of the audience, | i 
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The CHORUS anſwer. 
More ancient than the earth! n! | 
pISTHETE RUS. 
Ves, by Apollo. { 13 
CHORUS. 1 
By Jove I know nothing of it. | 
Upon this Piſtheterus, like the mock Doctor *, or the clown 
Gareau , tells them a ſtory of a cock and a bull; that they were, 
indeed, a very good fort of people, but without ſtudy. (The La- 
cedemonians were always more diligent in adorning the body than 
the mind.) For that if they had read Æſop, they would know that 
the /ark was the moſt ancient of all the birds; and that when his 


father died, not knowing what ſepulchre to give him, he buried 
him in his own ſkull: fo that you, birds, are certainly more an- 


cient than the Gods or men. Piſtheterus goes ſtill farther : he 


confirms the antiquity of the empire of the birds over the men, 
beyond that of the Gods, who had uſurped it : he affirms, that 
the cock held the government of Perſia before any king whatever : 
for this reaſon he is called the bird of Perſia, and walks as ſtately 
as if he had the tiara on his head ; and, by the remains of his 
former power, he wakes the artiſts at break of day. By ſuch ar- 

uments, all of them ſatirical or full of buffoonery, Evelpis and 
Piſtheteras endeavour to perſuade the birds that they are origi- 
nally kings of the univerſe. One or two more examples will 

ſuffice. Foes 
| P-I SF HE TE RUS. 


The authority of the birds has been fo great, that in the Gre- 
cian ſtates, where there were kings, a bird was always ſeen upon 
his ſceptre, who ſhared in all the preſents made to him. 


S 


I own I was ignorant of this cuſtom; and was not a little aſto- 
niſhed to ſee in our tragedies a bird on the ſceptre of Priam, 
which watched Ly/icratus , as if envious of the preſents he re- 
ceived. | a | 


When he talks Latin, and pretends to f He was an Athenian general, accord- 
account for and explain Lucinda's malady. inę to ſome; but others ſay he was a tragic 

+ It is in the comedy of Berge- poet: but both were very greedy of pre- 
Tac, ſents, ; 


PIST- 
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Ay; but the beſt of it is, that Jupiter himſelf, who now reigns, 
{till bears the eagle on his head, although he, himſelf is a king, 
his dT Minerya an owl, and Apollo a hawk, like a * 
B VEU I. 


By g you tell us unge things. Dub? ys are birds the 
emblems of divinities? 


PISTHETERUS. 


"Tis that they may have the firſt ſhare. in the ſacrifices en 
up to the Gods, and even to Jupiter himſelf. It is but lately that 
we have {worn by the Gods: we always uſed to ſwear by the birds. ' 
And * Lampo, to this day, ſwears by the gooſe, whenever he has 
a mind to cheat. Such was your Ons but things are 
. ſtrangely altered. 


He ſays, that birds are now wetted like 10 that nere iy 


is carried on againſt them, as againſt ſavages; that they are pur- 
ſued even to the temples ; that an hundred contrivances are every 
day put in practice to catch them; that they are ſold and bought; 
ſerved up with every kind of ſauce, with one in particular, in 
which is cheeſe, benjamin, and vinegar, and this mixed up with 
a ſweeter ſeaſoning, as if they meant to embalm them. 

All this is evidently allegorical, and means the Lacedemonians, 
repreſented under the figure of birds. It is Alcibiades that ſpeaks 
to them, and exaggerates the ill treatment of them by the Athe- 
nians, eſpecially in the affair of Pyle. If we recollect all that has 
been ſaid about it, and connect all the ideas, the enigma will not 
ſeem very obſcure, and we ſhall have the pleaſure of wholly un- 
veiling it. 

The Chorus groan at the recital of all theſe evils, and at the 
compariſon of their former with their preſent ſtate: but revive 
with the hope, founded on ſuch a deliverer as Piſtheterus, that i is, 
Alcibiades. 

Piſtheterus comes to the point, and ſeeing the birds entirely 
prepoſſeſſed in his favour, ſays to them, „guild a ſtrong ci 
66 round about the earth with ſtout brick-walls, like thoſe of Ba. . 


* r 


* 


0 By falſe pronunciation, ſaying, „ 5b We have bad a piece of the ſame kind of 
xa, by the 2 for » ru Zwa, by Jove. 3 with regard to Alcibiades's liſping. 


' ce bylon. 
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« bylon. Then ſummon Jupiter to ſurrender his uſurped empire. 
es It he refuſes, declare a facred war againſt him; and no longer 
«© permit the Gods to debauch Alcmenas, Europas, and Semeles. 
« Thirdly, I would have an ambaſſador- bird diſpatched to mor- 
* tals, to tell them, that, for the future, they are to facrifice to 
ce the birds as e 17 N before they dare to ſacrifice” to 
« the Gods.“ 

He enters into a pnttleſne detail of — ſeparation of the birds 
from the Gods; * for the former, ſays he, will be ſerved firſt, ac- 
« cording to their defire.” Who is there that does not ſee the 
ridicule Ariſtophanes means to throw upon the ambition of the 
Lacedemonians, who affected to fortify Decelia, for no other rea- 
ſon than to obtain the ſovereign power; which they indeed ob- 
tained, as may be ſeen at the end of the Peloponneſian war. 

Tereus makes ſome objections as ridiculous as the remarks of 
Evelpis: but Piſibeterus goes on, without troubling himſelf to an- 
ſwer the difficulties propoſed, except by drolleries; as when he. 
ſays, What, you are afraid-of being taken for jackdaws drefled 
up, are you? Why, has not Mercury wings? Has not Love and 
Victory each a pair? Does not Homer compare Iris to a fearful 
« dove ?” An inconteſtable proof that Ariſtophanes, and his bro- 
ther comedians, rallied the deities of Homer, and other fabulous 
writers, which he had permiſſion to take off, and not the Gods 
who. were known and worſhipped after the cuſtom of the coun- 
try . Tereus propoſes a {till ſtronger objection:“ What if 
« Jove ſhould thunder?” ſays he. Piſtheterus pretends not to 
hear him, and gives an equivalent power to the birds over the 
men. If theſe, fays he, ſhould refuſe to acknowledge you for 
c their kings, and obſtinately prefer the Gods of Olympus before 
you, ſend flights of ſparrows among them to ravage their coun- 
* try, and then let Ceres aid them if ſhe can. 


TEREUS. 


By Jove ſhe will not meddle with it; you will ſee her find out 
an hundred pretences. [ Alluding to the ſubterfuges of the magiſ- 
trates of Athens in the ſcarcity of corn. 


PFIFF 


I have thought of another expedient : ſend a regiment of crows 
to pick out the eyes of the ſheep and oxen, and let Apollo cure 


— 


* Vide the General 9 at the end. 
a them 
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them with his medicines.: Where will we find money; ane 
men 1 We eee * 

EVE LPI S. enten n 


Don't be in ſucke a hurry; pay day tl 1 have fold my! little 
yoke of oc“. j 


PISTHETERUS, e h bed 


But if men, who are more reaſonable, acknowledge ye to be 


their divinities, and call ye their terra, their "I mY Gir 
life, you ſhould load them with favours. > 


CHORUS. « 
Favours! of what fort.. I pray? 575 iS Mi 
PISTHETERUS: 0-14 An 


They are troubled with great numbers of eee chat de- 
vour their vine- bloſſoms: now a | detachment. of owls will free 
them entirely. Then for the gnats, and other vermin, a 
dron of thruſhes will maſter them 1 in an Wir 


TER E U 8. 
Why this, indeed, is ſomething. But how mall 8 
— ? for they are fond of money above all Nene 
PIS THE TER US. A 


Good; by a ſmall grain of  diyination, which 8 know 
how to uſe, you will teach them where the rich mines and good 
trading lies. Nay, more, not a ſhip ſhall be loſt at ſea.” 0 | 


CHORUS... . 


5 5 


How ſo? © | 2855 
PIST HE TER US. * 


The bird, conſulted, ſhall foretel it: Do not go to ſea; you 
80 will have bad weather. „ Now go; all is fair. r 


| EVELPIS, afde.. e 
If this is the caſe, III buy a ſhip —Enough—T be a mer- 
chant; for I have no inclination to ſtay among ye:* 
EIS KE 
| Yet mote.— The birds ſhall diſcover to mankind e 
J cient 
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cient treaſures hid in the bowels of the earth: for they know 
well where they lie. Is it not ſaid every day, N obody knows 
« where my treaſure lies, unleſs he be a bird? 
| EVELPIS, fide. 
If this is the caſe, I will fell my veſſel, and buy a ſpade. 
had rather dig up vaſes full of gold. 
CHOR U 8. | 
But health lives among the Gods: how ſhall we procure that 
bleſſing for mankind ? 
B18: ETERUS. 
Pugh, pugh. Riches is worth as much as health: nobody i is 
tick but when he has ill luck. 
CHORUS. 
Ves; but a long and good old age, which they love ſo much, 
is ſtill in Olympus. Shall we let the people all die young ? 
PISTHETERUS. 
Young ! fo far from it, that you ſhall add three hundred years 


to their oo. 
CHORUS. 
Where will you find them ? 


PISTHETERUS. 


Where ! among yourſelves. What, don't you know that the 
crow lives five times the age of man ? 


EV.ELPIS, Bdting of the kinds. 


Hang it, this ſame bird-government is better than that of Ju- 
piter himſelf. 


"P1STHETERVDUS. 


An hundred times better. In the firſt place, here are no tem- 
| ples to build, no marble nor gilt doors: ſhrubs and cheſnut-trees 
are the altars; and, for the birds of rank, there is the olive- 
tree. No pilgrimages to Delphos or Ammon. We have only to 
ſtand under ſome tree, with a little barley or corn, and with our 
hands preſent our offerings and vows ; and we ſhall be heard at 
.once for a handful of grain. 
Under 
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Under the maſk" of tllis impiety, tolerated upon the theatre, 
a delicate myſtery is concealed,” The poet means, that the 
empire of the Lacedemonians' is more tolerable than that of the 
Athenians ; that the former, by an habitual, auſtere, and tempe- 
rate life, would beleſs hurtful to the allies than the latter, who were 
| accuſtomed to good living, and magnificence of building in every 
kind: but he conceals his meaning, as we have before ſaid. It 
would not have been ſafe for him to have ſpoke more clearly 1 in a 
commonwealth, ſo greedy after ſovereignty as Athens. 

The birds, dazzled by the fair promiſes of Piſtheterus, yield to 
his connſels : they take upon themſelves the care of putting them 
in execution, Thus did the Lacedemonians do with Alcibiades, 
whoſe retreat and advices to them did more harm to his country; 
than his preſence and genius had done them. 

Thus having reſolved to build a city, and unctually follow the 
advice of Piſtheterus, Tereus ſays, ** That hey have no time to 
« lofe, and muſt not dally like Nicias. Nicias, not bong able 
to break off the expedition to _ had dallied and lengthened 
out the time as long as poſſible e commanded in it againſt his 
will; and it may be. ſeen that Ariſtophanes was of his opinion in 
this affair: for — he ſays not a word of it, yet the remain 
der of the whole play tends to ſhew the Athenians of. what im- 

rtance it was to prevent any deſigns of the Lacedemonians upon 

ecelia ; and to quit all foreign enterprizes, in order to defend 
themſelves in the . of the ſtate. 

Tereus begs his new gueſts to enter into h neſt, that i is, his 
grotto. He aſks them their name: they make a few humorous = 

ifficulties. The birds promiſe them wings, by the means of a 
certain root. The birds and they deſire to ſee the confort of Te- 
reus: ſhe appears; they pay their reſpects to her, and the two 
ſtrangers enter'the grot with Tereus. 

In regard to the fine ſpeeches which Piſtheterus makes upon 
ſeeing Progne, whom we ſhould -more properly call Philomela, 
according to our nofions, it will not be improper to take notice, 
that Alcibiades loved Timea, wife of Agis, and was loved by her, 
inſomuch that he had a ſon by her *, whom ſhe called Leoty- 
chides'in public, and Alcibiades in private.. The thing was ſo 
little concealed, that the Athenian hero ſaid, in a joking way, that 
he had returned the queen's affection, "oe at race 1 gd. 


1 


— f — 
. 


Vice Plutarch, in Alcibiades. | + Ss Gary 
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over Lacedemon. But this hope came to nothing. Apis diſco- 
vered the intrigue, and proving by an alibi that Leotychides was 
not his ſon, he diſowned him, and the offspring of Alcibiades 
was excluded the royal ſucceſſion. Perhaps Ariſtophanes is willing 
to inſinuate the firſt ſuſpicion of this piece of gallantry. 

The Chorus, after a ſhort compliment to Philomela, addreſs 
the audience *; but the diſcourſe is frequently interlarded with 
little pieces, as in the former plays. To invite the men to 
acknowledge the new Gods, the bird Corypheus paints to 
mortals the miſery of the human condition, their weakneſs, their 
_ obſcurity, the ſhortneſs of their lives, and what a pity it was that 

they were not birds. He bids them liſten to the ſublime truths 
he is going to unfold to them concerning the birth and origin of 
the world, aſſuring them that they may entirely quit Prodicus F 
and his philoſophy. He affirms, that at firſt there were only Chaos, 
Night, Erebus, and Tartarus exiſting : that Night and Erebus . 
produced an egg, out of which came Love, with wings of gold ; 
and that he, in conjunction with the winged Chaos, had given 
birth to the bird-nation: that he then ſet on fire all matter which 
exifted, and from the confuſion of elements, the heavens, earth, 
and Gods were produced. From this he pretends to prove that 
the race of the birds was before the Gods themſelves. And 
to juſtify his aſſertion that they came from Love, he alledges 
their having wings ; nor does he forget the preſents of birds which 
lovers make to one another. He maintains that the birds have 
the diſtribution of the ſeaſons; ſome of whom, ſays he, (the 
cranes for inſtance) when they are about to retire to Libia, give 
notice that it is time to ſow, to return to port, to buy fur for Oreſtes | 
the robber, leſt he ſhould, in revenge for not doing it, ſtrip 
them in their journey. Others, like the kite, ſhew by coming 
in fine weather, that it is the ſeaſon for ſheep-ſheering. Others, 
like the ſwallow, tell you that it is time to change the fur robes 
for thinner garments. *© We, ſays he, will hold the place of 
* Delphos, Dodona|], and Apollo.” He enumerates many cir. 


88 


n Jt e 


_ ® ITAPABAEIE. jacentto it, as wellas the temple ofthat deity 
+ He has been ſpoke of in the Clouds. ſo famous for its oracles. The error of the 
t This Oreites muſt have been a robber prophetic doves has been already men- 


of ſome note, ſince he is twice mentioned tioned, which was occaſioned by a Theſſa- 
in this comedy. lian word, which ſignified both a dove and 


© "| Podona, a city of Moloſſia. The pro- a woman. The oracles were delivered by 
phetic grove conſecrated to Jupiter was ad- ancient women, 


cum- 
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cumſtances to ſnew that nothing was undertaken without having 
firſt conſulted the birds; that, in ſhort, through mere cuſtom, ſe- 
veral things had got the name of bird among the Greeks. From 
whence he concludes, that men ought to raiſe altars to the birds, 
being aſſured that they ſhould receive rewards without number, 
and beyond all their expectations. An encomium on the ſongs of 
Philomel (which Phrynicus, it is ſaid, endeayoured to imitate) in- 
terrupts his diſcourſe for a moment: but he begins anew with 


publiſhing an aſylum to any criminal that would come and live in | 


the city of the birds. This is a bold piece of ſatire, for he names 
the crimes and vices, and even the guilty people known at Athens; 
for example, a ſlave of Caria, who wanted to be called an Athe- 
nian, though he could bring no proof, . Let him come to us, 
© ſay the birds: he ſhall chuſe whom he pleaſes to be his anceſ- 
* tors, and ſhall have the right of a citizen.” They treat ſtill 
more ſeverely thoſe children who had rebelled againſt their fa- 
thers, the fugitive ſlaves marked on the ſhoulder, one Philemon, 
and one Spintharus Phrigians, and one Piſia a traitor. Nothing 
more ſarcaſtick could be conveyed in raillery than this invitation 
to retire to the birds, to people the new city as the robbers 
peopled Rome. Ariſtophanes hereby caſts an odious gloſs upon 
the retreat of Alcibiades to Sparta, and upon Decelia. 

The diſcourſe, broke off a ſecond time by the panegyrics upon 
the concert of birds, is again revived, and begins with boaſting; 
the advantages of having wings; that is, the ſatire begins again 
according to the cuſtom of comick Choruſſes. If men had wings, 
when any ſpectator was tired of the tragic ſcene, he could fly 
out of the circus. Patroclides would not have been ſo unfortunate 
as to let a noiſe and ſmell eſcape him which proved the occaſion of. 

ſo much laughter. Thus does the Chorus carry on its deſign with 

t acrimony ; for this laſt ſtroke is at leaſt as good if not better 

the firſt. At laſt he falls on Deitrepheus, © who, ſays he, 

« having wings + of ozier only, is become chief of the tribunes 

* and the cavalry: in a word, he is the higheſt creſted cock that 
% lives.” See what it is to have wings! 


—_— 


ae 


1 He was a maker of ozier baſkets, and alſo of figures of willow. 
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Piſtheterus and Evelpis return upon the ſtage metamorphoſed 
like birds, and laugh heartily at one another. The firſt calls the 
other the ſketch of a bird, and he in return calls him a ſhorn 
black- bird. Theſe guolibets are alſo allegorical. To explain them 
we need only compare Ariſtophanes' writings with one another. 
The gooſe ſignifies Lampo, who ſwore by the gooſe ; and by the 
black-bird without his plumes is meant Callias, who ſuffered him- 
{elf to be ſtripped *. Although the commentators ſay nothing 
about it, yet the conjecture is not leſs juſt, and ſhews that it is not 
without reaſon that this place is interpreted as an enigma. The 
two new birds ſeem to think their cloathing fits well upon them, 
and (as Eſchylus ſays) That their plumage was not flrange to them, 
but guite natural. This verſe of Eſchylus was become a proverb. 

« What is to be done next? (ſays Tereus, who appears on a 
e ſudden.) We muſt give a pompous name to the city (replies 
« Piſtheterus) and ſacrifice to the birds.” He propoſes to call 
it Sparta. A freſh proof that theſe birds were Lacedemonians. 
The name of Sparta frightens Tereus. They reſolve to give it a 
name taken from the clouds and cuckows, Nepbelococeygia. O 
„ what a glorious name! (cries Tereus,) Nephelococcygia ! is 
« there not a city ſo called, where part of the riches of Theagenes 
« and all of Eſchines Þ are repoſited ?” 


P-ES: T4 E-T-E RUS. | 
Yes, indeed, and be perſuaded, that they are much more va- 
Juable than thoſe in the plains of Phlegra 4, fo famous for the ex- 
trayagant tales of the battles between the Gods and the giants. 
Boba bes. 2 4 Þ 56 74:4 : 
O what a rich city! but what Divinity ſhall preſide over it, and 
be our patron ? 


PISTHETERVUYS. 
Let it be Minerva. | 


We have ſeen theſe two ſtrokes at the in the air, as it is faid to this day. Perhaps 
beginning of the ſecond act, and in the it is from hence that Arioſto has taken his 
firſt. ; idea of a country in the moon, where we 
+ The ſon of Sellus. Eſchines and The- may find all that is loſt upon earth. Vide 
agenet boaſted themſelves rich, but with⸗ M. Ludovic Arioſto's Orlando Furioſo, 
out foundation; all their caſtles were built Canto 34, Stanza 73. 

| | TEREUS. 
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TE RE US. 


Good ! let it be Minerva. Really it will be a fine fight ina well- 
ordered city, to ſee a woman armed cap. a- pee for our patron, and 
Cliſthenes *, with his diſtaff in his hand, for our citizen. 3 


Here you may ſee many ſevere ſtrokes in few words: but to 
return to the principal point. The city in the air is Decelia. One 
muſt indeed be blind not to ſee that in this piece the whole 
tends naturally to this end. The E of * may be ſeen in the 
ON, words. 


PIS T H ETER U 8. 
Who than ſhall we chuſe to guard the fortrels 


Te Ur $0itd:cmidat 
One of our birds of Ferie _ a warlike bird; the v ver 
chicken of Mars. 


[The Lacedemonians reckoned upon. the aſſiſtance of the king 
of Perſia, with whom they had made an alliance by the advice of 


Alcibiades.] 


PISTHETERUS, lbs 
Ab, my lord Chick, ha, ha, ha! 


T E RE U 8. 


Ves, Mars's game- cock, do n not laugh at him. He is 0 up. 
in rocks and walls. 


The poet means the mountains of Perſia, which is the ſame as 
if he had ſaid clearly, The Perſians are. fo accuſtomed to their 
mountains, that they will cafily preſerve our citadel and walls. 
This is not the only place wherein Ariſtophanes rallis the Per- 
ſians while enemies to Athens. I quoted one example in the 
Acharnians, Act I. Scene II. and III. He even ſpeaks jeſtingly 
of the mountains of gold in Perſia, alluding to their mines, and 
to the golden vaſes, w which their kings made uſe of for their moſt 
ſervile occalions. In comparing Ariſtophanes with himſelf, the 
enigma which we examine ceaſes to be one. 

Piſtheterus, acting the architect, gives fifty ridiculous orders to 
Evelpis i in a breath. * Run, fly about the air; ſecure the maſons 


(IE. 
1 


15 There are few * of Aniteplanes where this debauched C Cliſthenes « e. 
is. | 2 
5 wy that 
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* that are at work; carry up fore ſtones ; pull off your cloaths ; 
beat up ſome mortar; take the hod and trowel ; mount the 
« ladder; break your neck; range the guards in order; blow the 
* fire; then go to ſleep; ſend heralds, one down, the other up, 


« and then one to me.” 
I " EVELPITSE®. | 
That is, in other words, that you will ſtand ſtill with your 
arms acroſs, and weep if the whim ſhould take you. . 


PIST HE TER Us. 

Go, my dear friend; go, I ſay, whither I ſend you, for nothing 
can be done without you. As for me-I will ſtay below to call the 
prieſt, that we may begin the ceremony in honour of the new Di- 
vinities. Let them bring me a baſket and baſon. 

The Chorus, very well fatisfied with this homage, encourage 
the muſicians. Piſtheterus, after a few airs have been played, im- 
poles ſilence on the crow; that is to ſay to the masked actor who 
plays on the flute with his muzzle on. Theſe flute-players tied 
their inſtraments with leather ſtraps round their 1 « Mr. 
« Prieſt, cries Piſtheterus, facrifice to our Gods.” He obeys ; 
and, in naming the moſt ſingular of the chirping Divinities, makes 
a burleſque invocation, in which he dedicates the dove to Venus, 
the ſwan to Apollo, the eagle to Jupiter, the oſtrich , mother of 
Cleotrites, to Cybile, and ſo on. As he makes uſe of the cuſto- 
mary form of invocation : he not only prays for Nephelococcygia, 
but alſo for Chio, on account of the ſtrict alliance this ifland 
maintained with Athens, who always gave it a place in the public 
prayers. Piſtheterus laughs; but the prieſt goes on, and invokes 
the hero-birds, or Demi-Gods: all mere raillery; for he names 
ſuch numbers, that Piſtheterus orders him to have done, telling 
him that flich a ſacrifice as that will not fill the bellies of ſo many 
famiſhed birds. This falls upon the Athenian heroes. A = 
interrupts the ſacrifice, who comes in, ſinging the praiſes of Ne- 
phelococcygia, which he ſays he is very well acquainted with, 
This is a piece of raillery upon thoſe pou who loſe themſelves in 
the clouds. Piſtheterus diverts himſelf at his expence. But the 
poet ſings on, ſometimes imitating Simonides, and ſometimes 

indar. In ſhort, Piſtheterus, gueſſing what he meant, gives 


In the text it is Tereus who ſpeaks. ſuaded they can belong to none but Evelpis. 
M. Boivin, who perceived this error, gives + Alluding to a nickname given to an 
theſe lines to Piſtheterus ; but I am per- Athenian woman. _—_ 
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him firſt a cloak, and then a waiſtcoat, to make him hold his 


peace; for he neyer ended bis mere till he had received 
what he wanted. 


A ſoothſayer ſucceeds the poet. He forbids any one to wack 
the victim. "He ſpeaks of an oracle of Bacis * concerning Nephe- 
lococcygia. They hiſs him off the. ſtage with his oracles, and 
treat him in the ſame manner as thoſe of Cleon in the Knights; 
But he returns and obliges them to hear him; and his obſcure 
oracle terminates in demanding a coat and a pair of ſhoes. 


PISTHETERUS. 
What! are the ſhoes part of the oracle ? 


The SOOTHSAYER, priſenting the book, 


There, read (be continues rem © ) Item, a flagon of wine Tr 
the entrails of the victim. 


PIST HE TE R Us. 
What, are the entrails there too? 


S 0 0 THSAYER. 


1 = 
„ 


* 
. 


Read, read. 


Thus he goes on repeating the word read: but Piſthete- 
rus, who would not be his dupe, ſnatches the book out of his 
hand, and immediately forges an oracle, condemning all importy= 
nate petitioners in the facrifices to be well eudgelled. n | 


| E0OFFEATF | 
Youjelt ſurely. rx. HW ee 
PISTHETERUS, l N 
There, read. (He continues reuding.) Hem, ſpare him not, 
though he were an eagle, Lampe, or the great Diopithes. = 
LOO THYLI AR 
Is that in the book? 


2 PISTHETERUS. 
Read, read. 


In this manner he gets rid of him ; but a mathematician = 
the ſoothſayer's | Place: it is the famous aſtronomer and geomatri- 


— ——  — — 
| * A famous (other; her was many of tht name. TION WINE? 


cian 


f 
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cian Mfelo, for ſo he ſtiles himſelf. “I am that famous Meto, as 
«© well known in Greece as at Colonos. * Ariſtophanes ſpares 


him no longer, but makes him talk moſt tidiculouſſy of mea uring 
the air; a ſentence of Socrates, as we have before ſeen in — 


Clouds. He makes him aſſert ſeveral ridiculous things, ſuch as 


making a ſquare circle, &c. Meto, with his compals i in his band, 


| pretends to draw a plan of the city on the ſtage, in the form of a 


ſtar. | Piſtheterus gives him to underſtand, that a certain ſet of 
88 (meaning impoſtors,) were baniſhed from the city of 

epbelococcygia, as from Lacedemon: but Meto, pretending not to 
underſtand him, they whip him off the ſtage. In this manner did 
Ariſtophanes treat the beſt men of his time. 

Meto is fucceeded by a magiſtrate, who tells him, that the ad- 
miniſtration of the city was given to him. They call him Sarda- 
napalus, in deriſion of the corrupt meaſures of the . Athenian ma- 


giſtrates. 
P IST HET ER US. 
The adminiſtration of our city ! Who conferred it upon you? 


MAGISTRATE. 
An unfortunate decree of Teleas. 


PTSTHETER US: 4, 4 


"Hark ye, let us agree without any noiſe ; you thall 8 965 ſome- 
thing given you. Retire. | 


MAGIS TRA E. 


I agree upon theſe terms. Beſides, I muſt ſummon an aGeanbly. 
I had prepared ſomething relating to the affair of Pharnaces . 


PISTHETERUS, beating bim. 


There, chere, that is what you want. This is the way we 
recompenſe people in this country. (This was equally true, both 
of Lacedemon and Athens. Ill uſage was the common reward 
of ſervices done to the ſtate. The Lacedemonians themſelves 
would fain have deſtroyed Aleibiades after he had ſerved on 


at the c of his country.) In At lier 


* It is ſaid he was not of that town of *+ Lieutenant- — of the king of Per- 
Attica; but he had left ſome monuments ſia. Tknow'not what it alludes to. It is a 
of his learning therer He vas the author ſtroke at the Perſians, and * 
of the golden number. See what we have ſurveyors. 6 
remarked concerning him in the Clouds. 
| 5 M A- 


— 
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MAGISTR Ar E. fall Wr, oh 
Wust do you! mean? 3 HIS 


bets, 1 Tar Cabos 1 
, This is . aMembl ſummoned upon the affair of Pharmaces. 


4 11 I 1 . 


NAG FRE 
Here, witneſſes. What, ſtrike a magiſtrate! ek! 18 
 PIS'THETERUS. i 


"Depart, friend, and carry back y your vaſes while y you may; you 
had better believe me. Is it not paring What, fend a ſurveyor 
into the city before it is dedicated ; 

Ackeni relates to ſome- anecdote copgerning the 1 of the 

enians.) 0 | | 


1 7 . » * * 


A crier of edicts and es vibes nblios: „ be Fa fend hey 
to ſell to the rifing city; uct he does not meet with a better re- 
ception than the magiſtrate. This laſt however declares to Piſthe - 
terus, that he muſt appear in a court of juſtice, and give an 
account of himſelf for having abuſed him. Piſtheterus, ſeeing 
himfelf beſieged on every ſide, (for they all ſpeak together,) goes 
firſt to one then to the other, and threatens them. However, at laſt 
they take to their heels; and the prieſt, vexed to ſee the ſacrifice 
ſo long delayed, So off the ſtage to offer 355 the in to the 
Birds in ſome other place. Le 

The Birds, remain and form the Interlude. 10 | 1 

They rejoice at firſt ſeeing themſelves honoured- as 'Godsi! 
(The ambition of the Lacedemonians was to govern all Greece.) 
After that they make a ſtrange. fort Mer of which the follow- 
ing paragraph is the ſubject. ah 

Nothing is ſo much talked of e as the edict con- 
e cernin Diagoras *, If any one will kill Diagoras, the Melian, 
« he hal receive a talent for reward. As much ſhall be given 
to any one who kills one of the dead tyrants T. Now, to 
come to our edict, whoever will kill our en 1 Philocrates, 
«« ſhall have a talent; and four times as much be given to 


— 1 


* „ He is Dd $420 ark See the Clouds. 
+ A drollery, alluding to a real edit which was pu 


Vox. III. 2 My e any 


=» Sy a - __ — —— «at & » «Oc - _ 
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«anyone who will takt him alive.“ All the reſt is raillery upon 
this Philocrates, who was a famous traitor, and whom the Birds 
accuſe of enſnaring them in his nets, of larding and tiiſting them 
in twenty different ſhapes ts make them ſell the better. Per- 
haps there is not much in this; yet ſtill there may he an alle- 
gory relating to the captives of Pylus, who were very ill treated: 
a thing which the Lacedemonlans always laid to heart. 
As to Diagoras of Melos, after that iſſe had been taken and 
plundered, he retreated to Athens, where he inveighed againſt the 
myſteries of Ceres, and was there condemned to die as an atheift, 
in the 17th year of the Peloponneſſan war. He fled, and 
avoided the puniſhment by ſhipwreck. g. UTE 
The Chorus in lyric verſes boaſt of their happy deſtiny. Aſter 
that, turning towards the pit, they promiſe the judges (if they are 
fayourable to the new comedy) a great number of golden owls*, 
that will make their neſts and breed in their purſes, with crooked 
talons that will ſerve to cheat when they are at the treaſury, and open 
beaks with a good appetite for the feaſts. But if they ſhould re- 
fuſe to give the prize to Ariſtophanes, let the judges take great 
care to have large /unules upon their heads, like the ſtatues that 
were dteſſed up to keep off the dung of birds. The judges, it ſeems, 
were not much concerned at this humorous threat, for they placed 
this comedy in the ſecond claſs after the Gugſs of Amipſias. 
This act goes aſide a little from the principal object, which is 
Lacedemon, Alcibiades, and Decelia. It ſeems entirely contrived 
for «he ridicule of Athens, and the manners of her inhabitants. 
But Ariſtophanes not only made this his cuſtom, but had the art 
to deviate now and then from his ſubject, and conceal his rail- 
leries. What he has ſaid in an hundred different places was enough 
to make himſelf underſtood, without ſhocking the Athenian deli- 
cacy, upon fo tickliſh an affair. mnt 4 * 


AGE 


Birds, ſays Piſtheterus, the ſacrifice has been a fortunate 
« one; but I ſee no courier coming to tell us what ſtate our eity 
« is in.” He has ſcarce uttered theſe words when the expreſs 


2 2 _ —_— ” 


The ſtamp of the Athenian money. ' | 
| arrives, 
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arrives, quite out of breath *: he prondunces Ne phelococcygia to 
— — heautiful object in the Sealy. thes the, wall is ſo 
rge, that two chariots abreaſt, obe of Th nes, 195 het of 
— +, though drawn by horfes 48. r9ja! 
horſe, or that of Bronze, in the. citadel Fe! might 
over it with eaſe. To heighten the wonder, the courier tells 
them, that the whole was conſtructed by the birds alone; every one 
employing his particular talent, the cranes; with the ſtones they had 
ſwallowed, the aquatic birds in bringing water, &c. &c. Another 
courier arrives, and alarms them concerning a winged divinity 
who had entered the city, having cunningly flew into it without 
the knowledge of the guard of jays. (Is not this Aleibiades who 
is mentioned. They have given him a number of birds at his heels.) 
The Chorus ſtand cloſe together and prepare for a war with the 
Gods of Olympus. Iris . deſcends. The bird- archers ſurround 
her ; and Piſtheterus pretending to be ir a great hurry, ſtops her. 
« Who goes there? where are you going? whence come Wa 
ane e ee ene | 
1 RI 8. [22-0 3 


e pg enen Pr 


'Y4 ” 


PISTHETERUS, 2 ae bring hr {Me 
As Salaminian or Parale Galley? ? 


The alluſion. to the Salaminian galley CAE went 4p ca 
Cibiades from Sicily, is too obvious to eſcape notice. The 
common gallies on the coaſt of Attica were called Parales. The 
— betwixt Iris and Piſtheterus is lively and cdimical; 
but always alludes to the affair of Meibiades. Piſtheterus pro- 
tends to be angry that the Goddeſs has preſumed to prefi thraugh 
a foreign city without telling how, without paſſport, and without 
leave. She treats him as a madman. The new governor: tells 
her, that though ſhe thinks herſelf immortal, ſhe neverthelels 
deſerves death; and that ſhe and all the Gods ought to obey the 
Birds. hs is Lacedemon ſpeaking to Athens.) Iris ſhews her 


— 
—_—=} 


2% The baden appearance of Horn gelt e bye . 
when wanted; are apparently the ſubject of t Two famous Athenians,: whoſe equi- 


raillery with this poet. He himſelf makes pages probably made a great noiſe at 
no difficulty about it, as he eaſily brings Athens. 
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commiſſion to paſs from Olympus to the earth, to engage the 
men to ſacrifice to the Gods. To what Gods? ſays Piſtheterus: 
A fine queſtion truly! fays ſhe, to us the inhabitants of heaven. 
*« You Gods, replies the former. And what others are thete? 
ee anſwers Iris. Bm ſays he to her, that the birds are now 
te the Deities of mortals, and it is to them that they muſt ſacriſice, 
« and not to Jupiter.” arts ISI IIs WA es 
Theſe ſtrokes of raillery fall much more upon the Lacedemo- 
nians and Socrates and his followers, than upon the Gods. I 
ſay on the Lacedemonians, whoſe unbounded ambition for power 
Ariſtophanes here ridicules an ambition which was height 
ened by the retreat of Alcibiades, and by the deſign of for- 
tifying Decelia. I added upon Socrates and his diſciples, who 
introduced, as is ſaid, other divinities than thoſe of the country, 
and whom the poet, in his plays, often accuſes of having no other 
Gods than the clouds, the air, and their conten s. 

Iris, very much offended with the impiety of Piſtheterus, which 
muſt appear quite new to her, threatens him with thunder: but 
Piſtheterus, muttering a ſentence of Euripides in Alceſtes +, aſks 
her, as Phereus did his ſon, © Whether ſhe miſtook him for ſome 
« Lydian, or for a ſlave of Phrygia?” And he in his turn threatens 
Jupiter with, a plague of birds. All this is ſaid in parody of 
Eſchylus, to anſwer the high ſtrain the Goddeſs had aſſumed; 
and the ſcene cloſes with no very civil diſmiſſion of her. It now 
remains to ſee the deputy that was ſent to the men. He returns 
like a true tragic narrator, ſaying many things in a ſeeming hurry, 
without ever coming to the point. He adds, briſkly, << Bid me 
« be filent.” Theſe are parodies which cannot well be juſtified. 
Ariſtophanes triumphs when he rallies the poets of his time; and 
he does it every where with an affectation which ſhews that 
parody was the ſoul of the ancient comedy. /// 

The deputy begins his diſcourſe, and proteſts to Piſtheterus that 
the men have the - moſt profound veneration'for him. For why? 
On account of the intereſt they have in the new aerial city, 


— 


. no” 
i „ * 


* He is in the wrong, for Socrates ac- of Gods, rejecting one and admitting the 
knowledged à God: dut he vent farther other. 
than the Athenians, who diſtinguiſhed + See Alceſtes, Act III. Scene V. 
betwixt the fabulous, and the plurality J 


* Before 
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*« Before the foundation of Nephelococcygia, ſays he, they were 
e madly fond of Lacedemon, and its cuſtoms. Cultivating the 
LEE faſting, ſevere and harſh in their diſcourſe, carrying a 
« ſtaff in their hands, ſuch was the public folly.” (We muſt 
obſerve, that Alcibiades, after his retreat to Sparta, lived in that 
manner *; and that, in conforming himſelf to the cuſtoms of the 
Lacedemonians, he had gained them to his fide.) But they 
are now quite altered; they are mad for the birds. They have 
« ſuch a taſte for their manners, that they imitate them like 
„monkeys. In the firſt place they get out of their neſt early 
in the morning to fly to the bar, as we do to the fields: then 
« again they peck at law writings, and feaſt upon an action. 
« They go ſo far as to give themſelves the names of birds. Do 
« you know the lame tavern-keeper ? he is now called Partridge : 
« and Menippus? he is a ſwallow : and the one eyed Opuntian ? 
he is a crow: and Philocles? he is a lark: and Theagenes? 
« a goſlin : and Lycurgus? a cuckow: and Chairephon? + a 
« bat: and the Syracuſian? a pye: and [Midias? a quail. This 
« js not all: the paſſion they have for the birds is expreſſed in 
te every ſong: Nothing is found in them but ſwallows, nightin- 
« ,oales, goſlins, and doves : at leaſt wings, or a little plumage. are 
te to be found in all verſes; ſuch is the taſte. Beſides, I can aſ- 
« ſure you, that upwards of ten thouſand mortals are coming to 
« demand beaks and talons: lay in a good ſtock of theſe com- 
„ modities I adviſe you.” 7 


PISTHETERUS. 


You are in the right. Hola there, ſome body bring a large 
baſket full of wings, &c. 5 | * 10 


The Chorus ſings their oven praiſes and conqueſts. Piſthe- 
terus interupts them in a great hurry, ordering the valets to 
bring him a quantity of wings. At laſt comes a young gentleman 
tired of the juriſdiction of a father, pretty near his end: he de- 
mands the firſt pair of wings. He wants to be a bird, that he 
may have a right, as the birds have, to free himſelf from a father, 


x cd 


a. Mh 
— —— —— — — * — — © # a n * 
* o 


* See Plutarch, whom I have quoted +, The friend of Socrates, known by ; 


about this affair, and Cornelius Nepos. - the Clouds and other pla ces. 
l 5 | who 
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who lived too much in his own way. This is horrible; and 
Piſtheterus, in rallying him, makes him perceive the wickedneſs of 
his ſentiments. 4 5 mo him the be (A of a 
bird- warrior. Fly, ſays he, to Thrace and fight.” (Amphipolis 
was then beſieged. Thucyd. I. 7.) | CEN 

Cineſias the lame dithyrambic poet, whom Ariſtophanes has 
ſo often burleſqued, comes in queſt of a pair of wings; but he ſays 
they muſt be poetical. And he demands them poetically, in a 
ſtrange kind of an ode. He alledges that his art is founded upon 
clouds, tempeſts, winds, and ſtorms ; and, what is worſe, he en- 
deavours to prove it, without mercy to the ears of the impatient 
Piſtheterus, who, to put an end to his noiſe, directly dreſſes him like 
a bird, but not without abuſe. | | 

A bailiff or informer, ill enough dreſſed, comes to the diſtribution 
of the wings. They aſk him what he wants them for, whether 
it is to go to Pellena, a town of Achaia, in Pelo clus, where 
they had games in honour of Mercury, the God of thieves. < No, 
« ſays he; Iexerciſe my trade of bailiff in iſlands only.“ (Here is 
the exploit given to Alcibiades in Sicily very clearly deſcribed.) 
The bailiff ſays he wants wings to fly from one city to another, 
in queſt of adventures; and to avoid the thieves “ at law at his 
return. 


PISTHETERUS. 


What, is that your buſineſs ! At your age to amuſe yourſelf with 
cavilling with ſtrangers ! | 


| BAIL IF F. 

What muſt I do? I cannot dig. 
PISTHETERUS. | 

Is there no profeſſions that you may live by more polite and 


more ſuitable to a man of your ſize, than the trade of an in- 
former ? | 


9 SG © » - - „ 4 
4 © x * a4 
— — — — _—————C_ 


»The Athenians were ſo fond of law- the commonwealth paſſed even to monar- 
ſuits, that when they could they ſtole chies. 
them from obe another. This taſte of 


BAILIFF. 


THE BI a Ds. 


BAILIPP.. 
No o advice, pray; give me wings. N 
PISTHETERUS. 
Hey day, is not this good council wings? 
BAILIF F. 
How! What are words wings then ? 


Ariſtophanes, in this dialogue, hints" at 8 who aid 
that converſation lent wings to the mind, and ſuch things. 
The bailiff, inſtead of giving up his point, determines to live a 
lawyer; becauſe, that in his Tamily, g had deſcended from 
father to ſon ; Give me, ſays he, a pair of wings as ſwift as a 
Hawk's, that I may be in a capacity to fly to the provinces | to 
— them to revolt againſt Athens, that I may accuſe 
6 2 and then to return back to them again; ſo that-— 


: PESTHETERUS. 


— thar e en be condemned before 
he is heard. +43 


BA IL IF F. 
Lou have it. 8 | 
PISTHETERUS. 


And that on your return, whilſt he is trotting to Athens, you 
may fieze his goods. | 


(In this manner they treated Alcibiades, who was july con- 
demned: but this frequently happened at Athens.) 


4.6242 He A adit LoL. RE A 
des besehen In « word, I would be as nimble as a | 
888 * | P IS. 

6 
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PISTHET ERS. 


A gigg⸗ chat is well expteſſed. I have ſome excellent wings 
of Corcyra. (He means a whip of Corfou, with which he give 
him ſ-veral ſmart ſlrokes and turns bim out.. 


The Chorus having been flying about all this while, give an ac- 
count of the miracles they had ſeen, and enigmatically deſcribe 
Cleonymus, with his adventure of the loſt buckler in the combat. 
In another allegory they deſcribe the thefts of the hero Oreſtes, 
as they call him, meaning the robber mentioned ſome pages back. 
We ſhall ſee that the Chorus will fill up the ſpaces in the fol- 
| lowing act by the like relations, and all of them ſatyrical. 


1 
4 


ACT v. 


# » 


The fifth act, however ridiculous and groteſque it may * 
to us by the introduction of the conference of the deputed Gods 
with Piſtheterus, will clearly confirm all that I have advanced con- 
cerning Decelia, if we give a little attention to it, and ſeparate the 
principal from the adherent, and the general deſign from the 
occurring ſallies of humour, as the audience did, though better 
acquainted with the facts than we. radi rey 


Prometheus appears veiled in the city Nephelococcygia, trem- 
bling leſt he ſhould be recognized by the Divinities, Sol, or 
Jupiter, who would not pardon him for this journey. After a 
comic ſcene upon his fright, being obliged to unveil himſelf, 
that he might be known by Piſtheterus, whom he intreats to 
cover him with an umbrello, before he ſpeaks, leſt the Gods 
ſhould ſee him, he makes an application to thoſe villains who 
think they do not fin if they fin in ſecret. 


After this precaution, Prometheus, as the friend of mortals, de- 
elares that Jupiter is ruined : that he and the other Gods are dying 
with hunger: that ſince the foundation of Nephelococcygia, there 
had not the leaſt ſmoke aſcended to the heavens : that, in ſhort, 
the foreign divinities, like the famiſhed Illyrians, gnaſh their teeth, 
and threaten Jupiter with a general revolt, if he does not immedi- 
ately clear the paſſage and open the commerce. For Ariſta- 


+ -phanes 
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phanes ſaw very plainly, that the Laeedemonians being once eſta- 
bliſhed in Decelia, would not fail to cut off all pains Fat 


Athens, which. actually happenet. | A H 
PISTHETERUS. ; 
What! have you any foreign divinities above you? 


(Alluding to the foreign allies of Athens in the Peloponnefiin 
war. They ſometimes gave laws to the republic, and 
aſſiſtance to it very dear.) NO ory —_ 


+» PROMETHEUS..: 


Foreigners they are, without doubt; for th ro 
country as Execeſtides. C4 F ey are of the ſame 


PISTHETERUS. 
PROMETHEUS: 


They are called Triballians, - (that is to ſay : 
ach and indeed, there was fuch a Bo e Thee, — 
ere Mount Hemus, between the Upper and Lower Mafia d] 
T acquaint you alſo that you will ſoon have ambaſladors ſent to 
ou to treat of » ſome from Jupiter and ſome from the Tri 
{ llians; but 9 not hear of any ſuch thing, unleſs Jupiter con- 
ſents to — his ſceptre to the Birds, and ſovereignty to you in 


. 


Marriage 
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nn the ſame manner Trygazus eſpouſes Peace, or one of 8 
Vox. III. „ XX F px d. 
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Fat What! does all this depend on her? 


f 


Oh, very well. 


. 


PROM ETH EUS. 


A rare beauty, on whom depends thunder, policy, juſtice, 
wiſdom, navigation, calumny, finances, and the three oboli which 
we give to the judges. 


PISTHETERUS. 


PROMETHEUS. 


Ves; if he yields her to you, you may boaſt of having every 
thing in your poſſeſſion: this is what I wanted to tell you; for 
you are not unacquainted with my tenderneſs for the human 
race, | 


PISTHETERUS. 
True, we are obliged to you for every ſteak we eat *. 


PROMETHEUS. 
And you know how mortally I hate the Gods. 
00 PIT PALE TERRY SY. 


PROMETH EUS. 


Well, be aſſured, that in regard to them I am a true Timon + : 
but I muſt return. Give me my weil, that if perchance Jupiter 
ſees me, he may take me for one of thoſe that follow the ſacred 
baſkets in the feaſts 4. 776 


— ms — — 2 - — — 2„*(2.6ñ 9_e * oy 
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© * Prometheus gave fre to men. t A prnteel fareaftn againſt the Gretian 


+ Timon the miſanthropiſt, fo well 
Known by Lucian. 2 5 4 2 
25 5 f FIS THE. 


r n Say 


PISTHET EROS. 
Wich all my heart; and take this folding chair along with 


The Chorus, in the mean while, continue to relate what they 
have ſeen. This is a little tale concerning Piſander, who, ſay the 
birds, went one day into the cave of that ſorcerer Socrates, to 
endeavour to draw out of hell the courage which had fled from 
him. Chairephon, famiſhed with hunger, haſtened thither, 
allured by the ſmell of the ſacrifice, like a bird of the night; and 
Pifander ſeeing him, thought it was his ſpirit that was come 


again. All the myſtery of this allegory is, that Piſander, who. has 
been mentioned more than once in the courſe of theſe comedies &, 


was a very timid foldier. Ariſtophanes means, that he had loſt 
his courage; and that, hoping to retrieve it, he had made him- 


ſelf a diſciple, and the dupe of Socrates, 


Neptune and Hercules arrive with a Triballian 1 the 
t makes them impertinent and ridiculous to the laſt degree 
in the following ſhort ſcene ; after which the _—__ — be 


explained. 
NEPTUNE. 


Here we are in Nephelococcygia, the end of our emmbady. 
Holla, you Tribattian, 22 what a left-handed fellow thou art! wilt 
thou never learn to hang thy cloke over thy right ſhoulder like a 

entleman ; or art thou not willing to imitate Laipfodias ? | He was 


an admiral : he plundered Himeræ f and ws J. in the 18th year 
of the Peloponnefias 1 war.) 


TRIBALLIAN 
Let me alone. 


- 


| ü ie ira ads e ET + Himers, « Green city in Sicily, 


the houſe of Socrates to the caves. of Tro- where there were hot baths.” 
. phonuas , t Praſia, a maritime town of Lac6nia. 
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NE P TUNE. 


Go to, you are the moſt unpolite Deity I ever ſaw, 
Hercules, what ſhall we do? en . el ed 
. * 


(The converſation of the ambaſſador reſembles much the con- 
ſultations of Meſſ. Bahis, Desfonandres, and Filerin of Mo- 
liere. Obſerve for the better explication of the * that 
Neptune is chief of the embaſſy.) ; 4 


HERCULES. 


T have ſaid it. I will inſtantly ami at inhuman fellow 
who has thus immured the Gods. 


NEPTUNE. 


Yes, but we came as peace-makers. 
HERCULES. 


That's the very reaſon why I would ſtrangle, him as the 
ſhorteſt way. 

Piſtheterus appears dreſſed like a cook, like the old 2 of 
Homer, and orders a grand feaſt, the more to enrage the fa- 
miſhed Deities; and what is very comical in the ancient cuſtoms, 
he hardly ſeems to take notice of the viſit of the three Divinities, 
ſo. buſy he affects to be in ordering and preparing the feaſt. 
Flats; a ſmelling the favour of the vi „ lays, like a true 
paraſite, ** What meat is that, I pray. 55 "268 


PISTHETERUS. 


A A few ſeditious birds who made attempts upon the ublic liberty, 
and are now puniſhed. (The allufion is obvious — 


HERCULES. 


You powder them with i I n. (This is ſaid 
3 
PIS THE- 


T HR BA RAUS. 1 2di 


PIST HE TE RUS, amin; towards bim fad) 


"Ah, Þ, my lord Hercules, 'is it/you?” whar 77 1 do to ſetve 
you 

HE WEE A355 

We come from the God to treat about peaacgde. 


PISTHETERUS, pretending to ſpeak ta his fer —5 * 


Oh, there is no oil in the phial. (By this be means that be 
will not bear any ſuch terms; the equi vocation is lively in the 
Greek, which ns upon the words. oil and re Wael 6 


HERCULES, 


You muſt always ſeaſon the game. : 11 F298 
(Pay the allies, or make a golden bridge for the NCR 


Neptune ſpeaks more clearly, and propoſes conditions of the 
treaty ; and firſt, he promiſes rain and fair weather. Piſtheterus 
anſwers him by the following words, which 1 intreat the in- 
genious reader to obſerve carefully, ſuppoſing ' with me for a 
moment, that this man perſonates the Lacedemonians, or a 
man attached to their intereſts as was Alcibiades. We did 
* not begin the war, ſays he, and we are much inclined to 
« peace: but it is upon condition, that Jupiter. ſurrenders up 
« his ſceptre to us: upon theſe terms we will agree, and I in- 
is yite the ambaſſadors to the feaſt.” 


Ariſtophanes had ſaid in the comedy of Peace, that the 
Lacedemonians were not the principal cauſe of the Pelopon- 
neſian war: he ts it here almoſt in the fame words, but 
without naming Lacedemonians, It is von then who are 
concerned, and the enigma is ſolved. | 


N H E R C U.L E 8. (bearing him heal Safes) r. 
8 am U I conſent to it. | ks, 
14 | reed: His Ne 


, 
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Neptune cemonſirares to Hercules that he is in a great hutry; 
and that be muſt be very much a ſlave to his appetite, to ſa- 


crifice his father's ſceptre; but Piſtheterus, to gain over Her- 


cules, ſhews him ſo many advantages in this alliance, that 
the great Alcides yields the ſceptre. The Triballian Deity being 
aſked, anſwers, in his barbarous language, that he conſents 
alſo. 2 1b 2, | LL BEORR. ILL. 
This article being granted by plurality of votes, Piſtheterus 
recollects one he had almoſt forgot: he is willing to leave Juno 
to Jupiter; but inſiſts upon having the Goddeſs Sovereignty 
in. marriage. | Bop 7 
The ſceptre evidently means the primacy and command in the 
civil wars of Greece. Lacedemon had held it a long while, but 
ſhe aſpired higher: ſhe affected the -univerſal dominion of 
Greece. Upon this demand of Piſtheterus, the Divinities being 
enraged, feign as if they would break off the conference and 
go away. 88 508 
Piſtheterus ſeems not at all concerned, but continues coldly to 
give orders about his allegorical ſauces, the more to excite the 
appetite of the three famiſhed Deities. In this condition were the 
Athenians, and the principal ſtates of Greece. Such alſo had 
been the ambition of Athens, and each of them held it by 
turns; at leaſt in part, without taking the hated title. This 
was the ſource of all the wars, and the cauſe of the ruin of Greece. 
A war of eighteen years-carried on by both partics, and the enter- 
priſe of the conqueſt of Sicily by the former, made the whole 


body ſuffer, eſpecially Athens. 


Hercules, who wants his dinner, does not think it worth 
while to cavil about a woman: but Neptune gives him to 
underſtand, that he is moſt concerned in this affair as being 
the heir of. Jupiter. Piſtheterus, who has a good, Per of 
Hercules, to overthrow this objection, tells him, that he is 
laughed at, ſor being only Jupiter's baſtard: that he could 
not pretend to the inheritance of his father: that Minerva 
was the only legitimate heir: that Neptune, who had brought 
him to the war, by flattering him with vain hopes, Would 


be the firſt to diſpute the ſucceſſion of the paternal throne; 


and ſuch like reaſons, the meaning of which allegory is not 
eaſily to be found out: nor indeed has any one attempted 
to 
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to do it. However, I may ſafely aſſert that there is a mean- 
ing. and the followin is the moſt robable. n 
Ariſtophanes would manifeſtly inſinuate to th "Athenians, 
and to all the Greeks, that it is their intereſt to make h 
good peace; and which cannot be done without cih yiel- 
ing the ſuperiority to the Lacedemonians, of which they Dad 
been in poſſeſſion time out of mind. Woe need only then 
name the maſks, and ſee the original characters. Neptune 
and Minerva, honoured by the Athenians, repreſent, if I am 
not miſtaken, the republic of Athens, at leaſt Minerva does. 
Like her, Athens pretended to the right of ſuperiority. Her- 
cules, who was of Thebes, does he not repreſent that ſtate ? 
Jupiter, is he not Corinth, which made itſelf of ſo much con- 
ſequence by being called Jupiter's Corinth? The Gods in 
-general are certainly the Greeks, and the Triballi, the bar- 
barians, allies of Athens, who could not have the ſuperiority 
diſputed for, in view. | | 
The Triballian deputy conſents to every thing, becauſe he 
has no other intereſt in the war than his wy pos advantage. 
This conjecture appears to me to be worthy of being ex- 
amined; and is too much united to the reſt of the allegory,. 
not to hazard it in this place ; eſpecially the reader knowing 
how to make a more natural application from this general 
key. 
Hercules yields, and gives up the ſovereignty, as does likewiſe the 
Triballian Deity. Neptune alone oppoſes it, but in vain. The 
greater number carry the day, and all three go to fetch the 
oddeſs to Piſtheterus. The Bird-Chorus take the opportunity 
of this interval to form a ſatyr againſt the orators, under pre- 
tence of relating what they ſaw extraordinary in their journey. 
A courier arrives a moment afterwards, and begins to diſplay in 
mpous verſes and parodies, the approaching happineſs of Piſthe- 
terus. The Chorus continue the parody a little, at the expence 
of Euripides, concerning the graces of ſovereignty, and advan- 
tages of this marriage. Piſtheterus thanks the Birds for their 
epithalamium ; and ſeeing them in the dithyrambic ſtrain, he 
exhorts them to ſing the appendages of ſovereignty, namely, thunder 
and lightning, with which he is to arm himſelf as a new Jupiter. 
The Chorus obey, and we may preſume, (according to Mr. 
pe 09218 VAOUYAR 60 LIL Toh: le en A Boi- 
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Boivin's remark,) that the muſic was accompanied with the noiſe 
of approaching thunder. 2 RES . 

This comedy appeared to me to be worthy of being examined 
at large, in oider to explain its ſecret ſprings, which makes it in- 
finitely more curious and agreeable than if I had contented my- 
felf with conſidering it only as a fimple comic decoration. 


THE 
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HLACTY 


— fir your your of te eee, war, on he fo 
A the wy frond olympiad, during the Dionyfial g Callius 
ing Archon after Cleocritus. This date is upon mere cun- 
jeftures, an the words of Ariftophanesz fer there are nb ere 
or notes to throw any light upon it. M Som. Petid aces te 
three years later, * on the fourth year of the fame . 


N Athens, the feaſts of Cores ad 2 laſted five days. 

Several myſterious ceremonies were performed during that time; 
at which no men were pertnitted to be preſent, as in the feſtival of 
the good Goddeſs 1 "tho — The aſſembly is held in 
the temple, where the . 
- There are two combi @ us wales} and it is not certain 
whether they are two different pieces, or the ſame. retouched and 
corrected. One paſſage 2 oted by A. Gellius, as from the piece 
firſt written, we find in this wich we ate aow to eramine ; and 
— quoted by n as from the reviſed AYR is nothd 


ASST — — PF 120 . 
W — 


. ® Theſe two Goildeſies, the mithcr ind” Thgfapberis, and RATE CN 

—_— were called Theſmophores, 2 {e- it The/mophiria- Zouzai, which is the 
bur ferendis., Their feltival was called. Greek title of this comedy. 

Vor. me.” Y y We 
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be met with in this; from whence we may conclude, with Caſaubon, 
that the piece we have is of the firſt writing. It ſucceeded ſo ill, 
that Euripides ſuffered no great prejudice by it; for it is againſt him 
that Ariſtophanes lets looſe all the poignancy of his ſatytical humour: 
he is ſtill more ſevere upon the women; and on this account there- 
fore we ſhall paſs it over ſlightly, yet without omitting the four 
principal articles, which, in the diſcourſe upon this head, we pro- 

ſed to examine. Me RES | 

The ſubject in general is the feſtival of the two Goddeſſes, which 
made a diſtinguiſhed part of the worſhip of the Athenian women. 
They, being enemies to Euripides, take this opportunity to contrive 
among themſelves ſome means of ruining him; and he, to prevent 
his condemnation, makes uſe of many different ſtratagems. The 
deſign of the comic poet is to repreſent Euripides as a mean crafty 
man. He was then alive, but very old, as the poet Agathon tells 
him in the ſecond act. : N | 5 
„ F N 

Mneſilochus, very angry to find himſelf foreed out of his houſe 
before day, and in the winter, by the importunity of Euripides his 
kinſman, aſks him whither he is going to lead him? but Euripides, 
to avoid anſwering him plainly, has recourſe to philoſophical ſubtil- 
ties. Vou cannot, ſays he, hear it, ſince you are going to ſee it.” 
Mneſilochus obliges him to repeat what he had faid. © I cannot, 
| EURIPIDES. 

That which you are going to ſe. 

--..1:.MNESILO.CHU,S.. 

And probably that which I am to fee. | 2139 

| | EURIPIDES. 
woes edu, 2 20 ot ents | | | 
Din £13 £7: | |; ; *. , 
From hence Mneſilochus concludes that he muſt have neither 
eyes nor ears. Euripides, like a philoſopher, explains to him in a 
ridiculous manner the formation of the eye and ear; upon which 
his kinſman exclaims, What wonderful things do you teach me 
„ ſee what we gain by conyerſing with u 4g Ariſto- 
phanes, we find, is reſolved to make himſelf merry at the expencc 
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of philoſophy and philoſophers: his ſatire is particularly levelled at 
Euripides, at Anaxagoras his maſter, and Socrates his friend; for 
both the maſter and the friend having been accuſed of impiety, 
the comic poet's deſign in this piece, as well as in the comedy of the 
Frogs, was, to inſinuate to his audience that Euripides was a little 
Nee noon bs bn atk 25. tiow eroizaed 

This whole ſcene. turns upon the ſame kind of low humour, till 
Euripides perceiving a ſervant. belonging to the poet Agathon, to 
whoſe houſe he intended to go, intreats his kinſman to ſtop at the 
door, which he points out to him, The, ſervant as mad as his ma- 
ſer ſays, as he is coming out, ** Ye people, keep a religious ſilence, 
« for the choir of muſes is now in my maſter s cloſet meditating 
* new ſongs. Ve winds reſtrain! your breath; ye waters ſtop your 
e courſe,” From all this we are to underſtand that Agathon is 
writing a new tragedy... 7 7 N en e 

Eutipides and Mneſilochus approach the ſervant, and deſire him 
to give Agathon notice of their arrival. The ſervant tells them 
that his maſter; will not make them wait long; for that it is not 
eaſy for a poet to make verſes in the winter, if the ſun does not 


feſtival, to enter a proſecution againſt him, and Par gee to condemn 
e was come to in- 


3 


— 
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conceited and ignorant poet. This forms the interlude of thefirſt act. 


0 Mnefilochus rallies Agathon upon his diſguiſe : Agathon d efends 
is þy. alleoging he examples of Anacreon, Alceus, and Phryni- 
| e cus; 
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cus, who, ſays he, would never have made ſuch fine verſes if they 
had not been nice and finical in their dreſs. *©No wonder then, 
« ſays Mnefilochus that Philocles*®, who was fo nafty, made 
« filthy. verſes; that the wicked Xenocles made wicked ones; 
and that thoſe of the infipid TheognisF were cold and unaffecting. 
Agathon makes uſe of this argument to juſtify his own affected airs.. 
Euripides maintains that he is in the right, and declares that he 
himſelf when he was of Agathon's age did the ſame. He then 
makes known to him the occaſion of his coming, and preſſes his 
requeſt in ſome verſes from one of his tragedies; for parody is the 
eat art of Ariſtophanes, in this and in all his comedies. Euripides 
tells his friend what need he has of his aſſiſtance; but Agathon re- 
minds him of a verſe in the tragedy of Alceſtes , where Admetus 
reproaching Pheres his father with cruelty, in ſuffering Alceſtes to 
die inſtead of offering to ſatisfy the Fates by devoting the fmall re- 
mainder of his life, is thus anſwered by Pheres: Life is dear to 
« thee, and canſt thou imagine that I am leſs fond of life than 
«-thou art ?” Agathon therefore declares plainly that he will not 
mix in the aſſembly of women to preſerve his friend. 
Euripides, thus abandoned by Agathon, has recourſe to his kinſ- 
| | man, who conſents to go and defend him. Agathon lends him his 
.® habit, and Mnefilochus is immediately dreſſed like a woman. He 
| | inſiſts upon Euripides binding himſelf by an oath to fly to his aſ- 
fiſtance if he ſhould happen to be difcovered. The poet ſwears by 
the Ether, the habitation of the king of Gods: a philoſophical 
oath, with which Mnefilochus is not quite ſatisfied ; therefore Eu- 
ripides, to make him eaſy, ſays, with a little reſentment, « Well 
then I ſwear by all the Gods,” © Remember, reſumes 'Mnefito- 
— — — _ — 25 — 
A poet who has been already men- ſervations · upon the Alceſtes of Euripides, 
I and to refle& that if what diſguſts the mo- 
1 Another poet, remarkable for the bad- derns in that tragedy had given offence to 
neſs of his verſes. an Athenian audience, Ariſtophanes, who 
See the tragedy: of Alceſtes, Aft III. never - ſpared Euripides, would not have 
Scene V. We are not to ſuppoſe from failed to decry it. Now this he has not 
theſe parodies, that the verſes of Euripides done; therefore the arguments I urged in 
were cenſured as bad; on the contrary; defence of the Alceſtes ſubſiſt in all their 
they ſerve to ſhew us that thoſe verſes made force. As for the verſes quoted here, al- 
a ſtrong impreflion, which appears by though I ſhould grant that Ariſtophanes 
that line of the Hippolitus quoted likewiſe cenſures them, which he does not, yet this 
in this comedy, My tongue and not my heart would only ſtrengthen the proof which I 
ber fevorn it. I muſt intreat the reader to dedace from — with regard to all 
ealt to mind what has been ſaid in the ob- the reſt. on 
#053 3 | > d doe chus 
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* chus that your heart bes for, nd not your * only. This 
alludes to a line in the tragedy of Hippolitus. A moment after- 
wards are heard the cries of women in the temple of Ceres and 
Proſerpine: they appear, and Euripides runs away. All the reſt of 
the action is ſuppoſed to paſs in anden which is — to the 
view of the audience. | 

An Athenian woman advances followed by a Chorus of her com- 
panions: ſhe invites them to celebrate the myſteries" of the two 
Goddeffes. This is performed in the manner of the Greek Chotufles, 
with the accuſtomed invocations, There is ſomething humorous 
enough in the ſolemn imprecations which ſhe who ſpeaks for the 
reſt obliges them to make. © Againſt thoſe who form any defign 
* prejudicial to the .---Of the female people (reſumes the :) 
© againſt thoſe who are willing to make peace with the Perſians , 
or with Euripides: againſt thoſe who ambitiouſly aſpire to the 
* ſupreme power; or raiſe up new tyrants to lord it over the 
66: people. N ; = |! 

To theſe ſingular imptecations many others are added which 
relate particularly to women: as for example, againſt" thoſe who - 
reveal a woman's producing a ſuppoſititious child, and the like. 
"There are ſome other paſſages in this comedy which ſhew that this - 
fraud Won 9 in por nag Tas Chorus ratify all theſe | 
curſes, . 


A C . III. 
She who had firſt ke publiſhes the refalt of ae ſe- - 
nate. This, ſ⸗ +, was the ſubject of our conſultation 


the preceding day; Timoclea was — Lyſilla ſecretary, 
< Softrata pronounced our determinations, That we ſhould! hold 
an  afſembly on the third days of Cetes feſtival, to deliberate 
4 upon the puniſhment to be inflicted upon our deelared N 7 
Euripides. Who will Tpeake?” | 
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® The Perſians were at that time at war Many examples of it are to be found 
with Athens. in Thucydides and Demoſthenes. Lucian 

The uſual form in public dee. 2 ICIS 1 
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SECOND WOMAN. 
Put this crown on then + before you ſpeak of peace : ſilence. 
She ſcratches her head as the orators do: the looks as if ſhe would 


give us a long harrangue. 


THE FEMALE ORATOR. 

Ladies, I ſwear by our great Goddeſſes, that it is not ambition 
which moves me to ſpeak at this time, but the grief and indig- 
nation I feel for the injuries you have ſuffered during a great num- 
ber of years from Euripides, that ſon of a deſpicable herb-woman. 
Has he not loaded us with the groſſeſt abuſe? has he not, in all 
his pieces, endeavoured to render us infamous ? and does he not 
expect to have crouded audiences to theſe vile ſatires? He has ac- 
cuſed us of adultery, incontinence, treachery, of loving wine, and 
of intemperance of tongue. According to him , we are the 
greateſt evil that man can be afflicted with. 1 05 

She adds, that many huſbands at their return from the repre- 
@ntation of a tragedy of Euripides uſe their wives with great cru- 
elty, and charge them with all forts of wickedneſs : hence their 
ſuſpicions, their unworthy cautions, bolts, bars, and Laconian 
keys. In concluſion, ſhe declares that it is abſolutely neceſſary 
Euripides thould be put to death, either by poi:on, or ſome other 
way. The Chorus applaud the female orator, and raiſe her above 
Xenocles the fon of Carcinus. This Xenocles was, in all proba- 
bility, a famous orator who was both applauded and criticiſed. 

Another woman riſes up to fpeak. She ſays that ſhe has no- 
thing to add to what has been already alledged againſt Euripides, 
except a particular injury which he has done to her: that as ſhe 
ſells crowns for the Gods, the poet by his blaſphemies, has ruined 
her trade, by perſuading men that there are no Gods. Euripides, 
who was the friend of Socrates, had adopted his ſentiments : but 
Socrates, though he denied a plurality of Gods, yet acknowledged 
one, and it is natural to believe that Euripides thought and ſpoke 
in the ſame manner. But the moſt cruel charge which Ariſto- 
phanes brings againſt Euripides and Socrates is that of unbelief in 
matters of religion: an indirect charge which relates only to the 
Gods of the country; for the Athenians, in other reſpects fo free 


— — — | — — — 1 
+ We ſhall find the ſame cuſtom ob- gainſt the orators of that time. | 
ſerved in the Female Orators. Theſe two t Alluding to a line in the tragedy of 
ſcenes of different comedies are fatires a- Hippolitus, 


and 
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and ſuch lovers of independance, that they would make themſelves 
merry with the fabulous adventures of their Gods, yet would not 
endure any ridicule upon the _— of thoſe very Gods who were 
honoured in their country. The Chorus, who are all enemies to 
Euripides, do not ſuffer this accuſation to. fall. | 1 þ 
Mneſiloclus, in his female habit, now riſes up to ſpeak. «I 
« am not ſurpriſed, ſays he, at the rage you expreſs againſt a 
« poet who has abuſed you in his writings. May all my chil- 
« dren periſh, if I do not deteſt him equally with you. Never- 
* theleſs, I think we ought to compare and balance our arguments. 
We are alone, and we need not fear that our ſecrets will be re- 
« vealed; therefore I will ſpeak freely to you. Tell me then, I 
« beſecch you, why are we ſo exceſſively ſhocked at the re 
« of a few trifling errors which Euripides has diſcovered in us; 
« when we are conſcious of ſo many crimes which he paſſes over 
« in filence ?” | | re 
This is a terrible ſatire againſt the ſex; for the pretended wo- 
man acknowledges herſelf guilty of the moſt enormous wicked- 
neſs. © Euripides, ſays he, is ignorant of our worſt actions: he 
% knows not our unfaithfulneſs to our huſbands. If he has han- 
e dled Phedra ſeverely, what is that to us? He has not unveiled 
« all our various ſtratagems, nor our-dexterity in impoſing ſup- 
« poſititious children upon ourhusbands. | | 
Mnefilochus, in this ſarcaſtick manner, charges ſo many crimes 
upon the Athenian women, that they grow enraged, and load 
him with invectives for having dared to defend a poet who has 
choſen to repreſent ſo many Menalippa's and Phedra's in his tra- 
gedies, and not one Penelope. To this Mnefilochus anſwers, 
« Becauſe there is no Penelope now : we are all Phedra's.” He 
adds, that he has not ſaid the thouſandth part of the ill of them 
which he could ſay, and enlarges upon what he had omitted be- 
fore, their murders, their parricides, poiſons, and the like. Such 
is the character which Ariſtophanes has drawn of the Athenian 
- women. 2 8 
A man named Cliſthenes, noted for his effeminacy, preſents 
himſelf at the gate of the temple, and deſires leave to communicate 
ſome important intelligence to the aſſembly. The women admit 
him, and he informs them that they have a man amongſt them in 
diſguiſe. Mneſilochus, to preſerve himſelf from the rage of the wo- 
men, takes refuge at the altar. He ſnatches an infant out of the arms 
of one of them, threatening to ſacrifice it upon the altar, and he 
| 7 diſcovers 
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diſcovers that this ſuppoſed infant is a veſſel full of wine. Doubt- 
ful in what manner to give Euripides notice of his danger, he at 
laſt recollects the'tragedy of Palamede , where that warrior is 
fappoſed to have written his adventures upon ſome ſmall branches 
of trees, and to have thrown them into the ſea, with a hope that 
one of them might be found by Nauplius his father. Mneſilo- 
chus, in ridicule of this fiction, reſolves to do the ſame : But 
«where ſhall I find branches? ſays he. Oh, inſtead of them, 
I will break theſe ſtatues in pieces. Wood for wood: it is 
the ſame thing.” He continues the parody even to the end, 
with the low buffoonery of an harlequin. 4 
The Chorus, as uſual, make a digreſſion addreſſed to the au- 
dience. The deſign of this h ue is to in a humourous 
manner, firſt, that it is folly and injuſtice to ſcandalize the female 
ſex ; For if we are publick plagues, ſays ſhe who ſpeaks for the 
„% others, why do you marry us? Secondly, that women 
% excel men.” This parallel is very ſatirical againft thoſe who 
are particularly named. Nauſimacha, for example, is ſuperiour 
to Charminus : nothing is more clear. Cleophon is ſtil wick - 
eder than Salabaccha. Which of you for valour can be com- 
% pared with Ariftomache, that heroine of Marathon, or 
with Stratonice? Can any of thoſe ſenators of the laſt year, 
*« who reſigned their employments to others, be thought equal to 
« Eubala ? Confeſs then, gentlemen, that we are more virtuous 
than you. No woman is ſeen carried in a chariot drawn by 
«two horſes, after having robbed the publick treaſury of fifty 
« talents. If they do ſteal a few trifles from their huſbands, it is 
<< with intention to reſtore them the ſame day. But amongſt you, 
can we not point out cheats, buffoons, rakes, and ſpend- 
« thrifts, who are not ſo capable as we are of keeping the poſ- 
ſeſſions left them by their father? We. know how at leaſt to 
<< keep our baskets, our ſhuttles, and our diſtaffs; but how many of 


dome aſſert that Euripides wrote this 
tragedy after the death of Socrates; and 
that certain lines in which they applied to 


that philoſopher as the poet intended, drew 


tears from the whole afſembly, It is this 
circumſtance which induced Sam. Petit to 
adopt the opinion of thoſe who advance the 
time of 'Socrates' death to the third year of 
the gad Olympiad, Glaucippus being Ar- 
chon. With regard to the date of Pala- 


mede, he was under a neceſſity of correct- 
ing, or rather of contradifting Elien; and 
therefore carries back the comedy of the 
Feafts of Ceres to the fourth year of the gad 
Olympiad. But this foundation is too 


ſlight to build upon with any certainty ; and 


after all, the matter is of very little im- 


1 + A little corn. 


© our 
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er our heroes have loſt their arms, and thrown away their bucklers 
« in battle?” | 0 

M. Paulmier * explains this paſſage admirably well, and 
fixes, with probability enough, the date of this comedy. It is, 
ſays he, anking more than an enigma, which, under the feigned 
names of women, conceals, ſome recent affairs of ſtate. The 

here alludes to the naval battle wherein Charminus was defeated 
near the iſle of Sima, with the loſs of fix triremes by Antiochus 
the Lacedemonian in the 2oth year of the Peloponneſian war, 
during the winter, and conſequently according to appearances a 
little time before the repreſentation of this comedy ; for Charminus 
died at Samos the following year. Now, it was forbidden by the 
lawsto ridicule the dead upon the ſtage, as is obſerved by the 
ſcholiaſt upon the comedy called The Peace. This comedy there- 
fore muſt have been repreſented before the death of Charminus: 
but beſides that this argument is not unanſwerable, fince Ariſto · 
phanes ſometimes violates this law of ſparing the dead, it is plain 
that the poet, when he ſpeaks of the ſenators, who, in the pre- 
ceding year, reſigned their employments to other perſons, could 
only allude to the four hundred adminiſtrators of the republic +, 
who were eſtabliſhed the ſame year, being the 2oth of the war; 
upon the ruins of the democracy. Ariſtophanes reproaches the 
- Athenians for having ſo tamely ſuffered it to be aboliſhed. * 
The Chorus conclude with complaining againſt the men upon 
another article. They are for having honourable feſtivals and pub- 
lick ceremonies aſſigned for the mothers of celebrated men, to diſtin- 
guiſh them from the mothers of bad citizens. How is it poſſible, 
« ſay the Chorus, to ſee without indignation the mother of Hy- 
e perbolusſ᷑ in whiterobes, with her hair flowinginringlets down her 
cc neck, ſeated at the fide of the mother of Lamachus ?” From this 
paſſage two things may be concluded; firſt, that Hyperbolus was then 
alive ; and that he was not killed till ſome months afterwards, with 
Charminus in the ſedition of Samos; for it is probable that in 
obedience to the law, Ariſtophanes would have ſpared him if he 
had been dead. Secondly, that Ariſtophanes, altering his ſtyle 
here with regard to Lamachus, whom in his other pieces he had 
ridiculed, that great man had then performed ſome glorious ac- 
tions which pleaded in his favour. . | 
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What remains is neither curious nor beautiful, at leaſt it will 
appear ſo to us. Here we'ſhall find nothing but parodies and low 
turns of wit, to render Euripides wholly ridiculous. Mneflochus, 
impatient that he does not fly to his aſſiſtance, cries, Is he aſham- 
ed of his inſipid Palamede*? Well, let us think of if ſome of his 
© other tragedies to draw him hither. Ha! nothing can be better 
, imagined ; let us counterfeit his Helen; I am clad in a robe ex- 
« actly like hers.” It muſt be obſerved, that the Chorus ſuffered: 
Mneſilochus to remain no longer in quiet at the altar, which ſerved: 
him for a ſanctuary, than till they could ſend to the Prytaneum for 

the wife of one of the magiſtrates, with lictors. 

Mneſilochus, in the character of Helen, imagines he beholds Egypt 
and the Nile, as in the Helen of Euripides +, and makes a humo- 
rous ſcene with another woman, who does not comprehend this 
new ſtratagem. Euripides, who arrives that moment, enters into- 
the ſpirit of this contrivance. He demands to be introduced, as 
the Menelaus in his tragedy ; a jeſt in the fame taſte, to ridicule the 
recognition of Menelaus and Helen, “ Is not, ſays he to the Chorus, 
<« the palace of Proteas, king of Egypt near this place?” One 

of the women replies, that he is certainly mad, for that Proteas has 
been dead ten years. This guiproguo reſembles that of the poet 
Martial, whom the counteſs of Eſcarbagnus I takes for another Mar- 
tial, a maker of gloves. Proteas, the ſon of Epiſicles, and an Athe- 
nian general, had been preſent in the battle of Sybote F againſt the 
people of Corinth and Corcyra ||]. He had beſieged Methone * in 
the firſt year of the Peloponneſan war: he muſt therefore have 
lived ten or eleven years afterwards. 

While Euripides is carrying on his jeſt, the wife of one the ma- 
giſtrates arrives with a lictor C. This circumſtance diſconcerts the 
new Menelaus, who is very derous of carrying off his Helen. He 
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Euripides could obtain only the ſecond Jonian ſea, near Epirus. . 
place for this tragedy, and was vanquiſhed 1 Thucydides, book firſt, 
by Xenocles, which makes Elean exclaim. ®*#*Methone, a city of Peloponneſus, ſitu- 
violently againſt the judges- on this oc- ated upon the eaſtern ſhore of Meſſenia. 


— —_— 


caſh on. | q Theſe lictors were Scythians; there 
+ See the tragedy of Helen, by Euripides. were a thouſand of them who kept guard 
7 In Moliere. in the city, and had their quarters in the 


$ Sybote, an Iſland before Leucs, in the market-place. 
is 
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is obliged to retire; but he promiſes to return ſoon to her aſſiſtance, 
being well aſſured that he ſhall not be outdone in artifice and con- 
trivance. | Wo RY. , 

The female magiſtrate conſigns Mnefilochus to the care of the 
lictor, by whom he is bound, with orders to keep him carefully, 
and to drive away all thoſe who attempt to come near him. The 
Chorus flatter themſelves with the hope of a ſignal vengeance, which 
they deſcribe in the evolutions of their dance; but it would be dif- 
ficult to give this a fuller explanation than the reader has' already 
ſeen in the ſecond diſcourſe. What we think moſt worthy of no- 
tice in this paſſage is an expreſſion of the Chorus relating to the 
faſt obſerved on the third day of Ceres feſtival: © A faſt, ſay the 
* Chorus, which is kept even by Pauſon.“ This Pauſon was 4 
- reduced to great indigence, and who probably deſerved his 


ACT v. 


T be lictor, a Scythian by nation, abuſes Mnefilochus in barbarous 
Greek, and adds threats to his inſults, with all the cruelty of an un- 
feeling guard, The priſoner takes it into his head to counterfeit 
the Andromeda of Euripides “, becauſe he is bound as ſhe was; 
and immediately Euripides enters as Perſius. The pretended An- 
dromeda plays her part with humorous complaints againſt the 
thian, a monſter more cruel than that which prepared to devout 
the true Andromeda: but Euripides having no ſucceſs in the cha- 
racter of Perſeus, he affumes that of Echo, another perſonage in 
the ſame tragedy. © I am Echo the babbler, ſays he, who. laſt 
year ſerved Euripides ſo well in this plate F. Groan then, my 
* daughter.” nj 52 


MNESILOC HUS. 
And do you take care to repeat my groans. | 

EURIPIDES: ai the Echo: VE 
That is my buſineſs : begin. | | 


4. —_—_ — 
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* The Andromeda, a trage dy of Euri- public his tragedy of Andromeda the pre- 
pides which is loſt, and is ridiculed by ceding year, being the 2oth of the war z 
Ariſtophanes in this ſcene. and repreſented it on the ſame theatre. 

+ Euripides, we find by this, gave the | 

£22 MNESI-. 
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Oh, ſacred night, how tedious is thy courſe! how ſlowly doſt | 
| thou roll thy chariot over the venerable Olympus! 


EURIPIDES as Ecbs. 


Olympus. 2 
This is ſufficient to ſhew us the ſpirit of this parody, and the ma- 
lice of Ariſtophanes in expoſing the exceptionable paſſages of the An- 
dromeda. After a few more ſtrokes of low humour, Euripides 
becomes Perſeus again, and appears mounted as before; but this 
artifice ſucceeding no better than all the reſt, he retires to a little 
diſtance, to conſider of a new one. The interval is very ſhort : he 
returns, and preſents himſelf without any diſguiſe : he offers to make 
peace with the ladies, promiſing never more to exclaim againſt the 
ſex in his verſes, upon condition that they will releaſe his kinſman 
Mneſilochus; otherwiſe he threatens to diſcover all theirirregulari- 
ties to their huſbands, when they return from the war. According 
to the ſeveral conjectures I have collected relating to the date of 
this comedy, the Athenians were then occupied in three different 
places. At Decelia, where they defended themſelves againſt the in- 
curſious of Apis and the Lacedemonians, who had ſeized that poſt, 
which they ji hrs recovered from them: at the fiege of a city of 
Chio: and in a war near the Helleſpont. 4 
The women ſuffer themſelves to be prevailed upon, or ſeem to 
be ſo, and accept the conditions offered them by the poet: but 
the queſtion is, how to deceive the vigilance of the ſoldier who 
uards Mneſilochus. Euripides takes that care upon himſelf; and 
inſtantly appearing diſguifed like-an old woman, he finds means to 
ſend away the lictor, and reſtores Mnefilochus to liberty. 
This piece appears to have been exhibited at the Dionyſial 
feſtivals, about the beginning of the {pring; for we find that the 
following comedy was repreſented at'the Leneean feſtivals, towards 


the end of autumn in the ſame year. . Now it is certain that the 
two pieces were not acted during the ſame feſtival. 
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A 
| COMEDY by ARISTOPHANES. 


Repreſented the twenty-firſt year of the Peloponnefian war, and in the fir 
of the ninety-ſecond Olympiad, at the Leneean feſtivals, Callias. being 
Archon after Cleocritus +. | 


HIS comedy, as well in its plan as moſt of its circum-- 
| ſtances, lies open to the cenſures of criticiſm ; we neither can 
nor ought to dwell upon it : ſome ſcenes however we will {lightly 
run over. The ſubject of it is peace, and. the fiction of the fame: 
kind with that of the Female Orators.. Lyſiſtrata,: wife of one of 
the principal magiſtrates of Athens, takes it into her head to oblige 
Greece to put an end to the war; and the means by which ſhe pro- 
poſes to accompliſh her deſign, is to prevail upon all the women 
of the cities engaged in the war to live ſeparate from their huſ- 
bands till a general treaty is concluded. She has already concerted 
this conſpiracy with the women of Athens, by arguments and diſ- 
courſes, and with the foreigners by meſſages. Every thing ſuc- 
ceeds as ſhe deſires: on the day when they are to begin their enter - 


— 


* ” 

It is here called Zy{frata, and not of the learned: however Paulmier and Petit 
Lyfftrate, that between two names very were not very far removed from the truth 
different from each other, a proper di- in their conjectures concerning the date of 
ſtinction may be made. this comedy. The. latter fixes the date of 

+ This date is ſufficiently certain: it is Ly#frata to the fourth year of the gad 
taken ſrom one of thoſe ancient monu- olympiad, and conſequently he was miſta- 
ments which in few words explains the ſub · ken, and the former to the ſecond year of 
je& of the piece, and was firſt made known the ſame olympiad. In the examination 
to us by M. Kuſter, who recovered it in an of this piece, it will appear plainly that it 
ancient manuſcript. ch monuments muſt have been acted in the courſe of theſe - 
deſerye more credit than all the conjectures four years. 


prize: 
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prize, the Athenian women ſeize the citadel, where the public 
treaſure wa. kept, determined to let no more money be taken from 
thence for the expences of the war. The citadel is beſieged; Ly- 
ſiſtrata defends it like the general of an army. One of thoſe ex- 
ttaordinary magiſtrates who are created by the republic in times of 
difficulty and danger, endeavour in vain by menaces and prayers 
to prevail upon theſe female conſpirators to lay aſide their deſign. 
Mean time ambaſſadors arrive from Sparta: the Athenians are like- 
wiſe obliged to name as WIE and Lyſiſtrata takes 
upon her to decide the differences of all Greece. After ſome 
debates, the treaty is concluded; all things are reſtored to their 
former order, and the piece concludes with an entertainment given 
by Lyfiſtrata, | 
The fable of this comedy, as well as that of the Acharnienſes, of 
Peace, and the Female Orators, ſhew with what boldneſs Ariſto- 
hanes treated the moſt delicate affairs of ſtate in a public theatre. 
Me would doubtleſs have been more deſerving of our eſteem, if he 
had not diſgraced the noble freedom of his comic muſe, by a ſhock- 
ing licentiouſneſs, and by abominable pictures, which will always 
render him the horror and execration of every reader who has the 
leaſt taſte for modeſty and delicacy of ſentiment. | 
The ficſt ſcene is contrived in a manner worthy of the moſt re- 
fined comedy: L is ſeen walking with a penſive air towards 
the citadel, as if her mind was intent upon ſome mighty project. 
She expects impatiently the arrival of the women whom ſhe has 
ſummoned to-meet this day, appointed for the execution of her de- 
ſigns. Calonice, a woman of a different character, gay, airy, and 
little ſkilled in politicks, forms a contraſt, with the deep plotting 
Lyſiſtrata: ſhe enquires into the cauſe of her penſiveneſs, and of the 
aſſembly ſhe had ſummoned. Lyſiſtrata unfolds her ſcheme by 
degrees, and immediately ſeveral ſtrangers from different cities 
arrive; among others, an illuſtrious Lacedemonian lady, named 
Lampito, the daughter, wife, and mother of a king; the daughter 
of Leotichidas, for ſhe is the wife of Archidamus, and the mother of 
Agis. She is followed by a lady from Beotia, another from Corinth, 
and another from Scythia. Aſter long conſultation, and very mi- 
nute diſcuſſions of their deſigns, Lyſiſtrata prevails upon them all to 
ſwear that they will faithfully obſerve the law ſhe will propoſe to 
them : ſhe herſelf pronounces the form of the oath, and the women 
repeat it word for word after her. | 
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In this ſcene they mention their abſent huſbands. One ſays that 
her huſband is guarding Eucrates * in Thrace; a proverbial expreſ- 
fion, to fignify watching diligently over ſome perſon, or thing, which 
there is danger of loſing. By this delicate, yet ſevere figure, 
Ariſtophanes would infinuate that many. of the Athenian troops 
were employed inroaming about Thrace, to prevent the Chalcidians 
of that country from riſing and abandoning the party of Athens, 
as they intended to do after the unſucceſsful expedition of Sicily. 
It muſt be remembered here what has been frequently ſaid concern- 
ing this expedition : It was likely to have ruined Athens, for when 
ſhe had received ſuch a check, her allies took off the maſk, and en- 
tertained deſigns of abandoning her; therefore it was one of the 
principal cares of the republic to keep them in her intereſts, either 
by hope or fear. 

Another woman ſays, that her husband has been ſeven months at 
Pylus. Pylus was diſtant from Lacedemon about twenty leagues, . 
and was in effect a ſubje of contention which diſunited all the 
hearts and all the intereſts of Greece: it was almoſt the only ob- 
ſtacle to the concluſion of a peace, becauſe the Lacedemonians were 
determined to force that city from the Athenians, coſt what it 
would ; andthe Athenians were as obſtinately bent upon keeping it. 
It did not return under the dominion of its firſt maſters till the 23d+ - 
year of the war, in the Archonſhip of Diocles; that is, about two 
years after the date of this piece. There is mention made alſo of 
the defection of the Mileſians, at the inſtigation of Alcibiades. This 
revolt was quite recent I. | 

Lampito inſinuates, that as long as the Athenians have money, 
they will never be deſirous of peace. It is certain that they till * 

fieſed great ſums ; nor had twenty years war, the unfortunate ex- - 
pedition of Sicily, and the uſual expences incurred by ſo great a 
number of public games and theatrical exhibitions, been able to ex- - 
hauſt them. Suidas upon this paſſage fays, that they had a reſerve - 
of a thouſand talents in the citadel. In conſequence, the Athenians, . 
vain of their riches, and confiding in their power, had, for ſeven 

ears, chearfully ſupported that horrible war, which like a torrent, 
had overwhelmed all Greece. 


— — — 
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We have already ſeen in the comedy + Diodorus, Book 13. | 
of the Knights that this Eucrabes the treaſurer ; Thucydides places it in the beginning 
had ſaved himſelf from a proſecution by of the twentieth year of the war. 
flight. Ariſtophanes makes a proverb of it, | T 
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To this objection concerning money, Lyſiſtrata anſwers, that ſhe 
has provided againſt that and every other difficulty; that 
the citadel, and the temple of Minerva, will, in a few moments be 
in the poſſeſſion. of the old women of Athens; and 'the- Athenians 
be deprived of their treaſure, which they conſidered as ſo ſecure a 
reſource. | She then exhorts the Lacedemonian lady to bind the 
conſpiracy by an oath, which is a parody of that in the tragedy of 
the Seven Chiefs before Thebes, by Eſchylus *. She herſelf repeats 
it; but, to heighten the humour of this paſſage, the women repre- 
ſent to Lyſiſtrata, that the ſeven warriors who beſieged Thebes 
{wore upon a victim ſacrificed in a ſhield; and that a ſhield did not 
ſuit the ceremony of ſwearing to a peace. They confine themſelves 
therefore to a cup full of wine, in which they declare they will not 
pnt one drop of water, and then they pronounce the oath. 

In the ſcene by the Chorus, where the old men raiſe a. pile of 
wood near the gate of the citadel, in order to force the women to 
come out, there are ſome ſentiments of Euripides burleſqued; the 
taking of the citadel by Cleomenes the Lacedemonian F, is alſo 
mentioned. It was more than an age ſince this event happened: 
the citadel was at firſt called the city ; for which reaſon it 1s called 
the city in this ſcene. | 

A Chorus of women fly to the aſſiſtance of their companions 
beſieged in the citadel, bringing with them veſſels full of water to 
extinguiſh the flames. Here a humorous converſation enſues, be- 
tween the two Chorus's of old men and women, which is followed 
by a battle; the men attacking with fire, the women defending 
themſelves with water. 

The magiſtrate extraordinary, ſuddenly arrives, aſtoniſhed at 
that tumultuous aſſembly of women and din of war, ſo like 
the wild extravagancies acted at the feſtivals of Bacchus, or 
Adonis. He mentions the orator Demoſtratus, who procured a 
decree for the Sicilian expedition, on the day deftined to mourn for 
Adonis, which was conſidered as an unfortunate preſage. He ſays, 
that it is notſurpriſing that women ſhould be wicked, fince it is the 
men who give them examples of wickedneſs. The men now 
preparing to force the gates of the temple, Lyſiſtrata comes out, 
ſhews herſelf courageouſly to the guards, and breathes ſuch an air of 
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* This is one of the ſublimeſt paſſages the Seven Chiefs before Thebes, Vol. IT. 
of antiquity ; it is cited by Longinus. See f Herodot. Terpſic. 3 
efi- 
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defiance, that they are afraid to approach her. That inſtant ſhe is 
followed by a croud of women, who put them all to flight. A con- 
ference enſues ; Lyſiſtrata declares that ſhe has taken poſſeſſion of 
the city and the treaſures, That Piſander, and others like him, 
* the four hundred adminiſtrators, who are always ready tb excite 
* new commotions, may not have it in their power to raiſe tumults 
and to rob the public.“ This is very bold. The Piſander here 
mentioned was remarkable for his * cowardice; his fear of arms 
was ſo extreme that it paſſed into a proverb, More cowardly than 
Piſander. He had the advantage of a noble ſtature, and he was 
as haughty as he was baſe: he wore a triple plume, 'and armour 
of extraordinary magnificence, in order to give bim the appearance 
of a hero, although he had none of the qualities of one. He was 
called the Cnidian aſs. Ariſtophanes often laſhes him ſeverely. 
Piſander fled from Athens in the 21ſt year * of the war, when the 
tyrannical government of the four hundred, in which he had a ſhare, 


was aboliſhed. | 
LYSISTRATA. | 


No, we will no longer ſuffer the public treaſure to be plundered. 
THE MAGISTRATE. _. 
And what do you do but plunder it? you who carry it l 
you pleaſe. | * ra 11 ee ing 
LYSISTRATA 
We are the guardians of it. 
t THE MAGISTRATE. 
You its guardian! © 
LYSISTRAT A. hr 
3 Why ſhould that ſurpriſe you? do not the women take care of 
the private eſtates of families? © | RP 
THE MAGISTRATE. 
The caſe is very different. ̃ | 
EO ES LE TE 
In what does that difference conſiſt ? 


* Suidas after Xenophon, + Thucyd. B. 8. | 
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THE MAGISTRATE. 
Money is the finew of war. ; 
LYSISTRATA.. 


What occaſion have we for war? 
THE MAGISTRATE. 


It is neceſſary to ſecure the ſafety of the republick. 
LYSISTRAT A. 


We undertake to preſerve the republic by other methods. 
THE MAGISTRATE. 


You! | 8 
rn AT. A. 

Ves, we. | | 

THE MAGISTRATE. 


Truly the ſtate would be in a dangerous way under your care. 


Lyſiſtrata relates, how, during the courſe of the war, the 
women, when they aſked their husbands what was the refult of 
their deliberations, if the war with Lacedemon was not to have 
an end, and what ſignified the decree which had been engraved 
upon the pillar *, received no other anſwers but imperious looks 
and haughty commands to attend their domeſtic affairs; but that 
notwithſtanding, they perceived plainly the weak ſtate to which the 
government was reduced, and therefore took the liberty to make 
remonſtrances to their husbands with all gentleneſs and ſubmiſſion, 
concerning the fatal effects which muſt unavoidably follow from their 
raſh reſolutions; yet theſe humble remonſtrances produced nothing 
but rage on the part of the men. At length hearing the cry. con- 
tinually throughout all Attica, that there were no men in the ſtate 
who had any capacity for governing it well, the women thought 
it neceſſary to ſeize upon the government, and to preſerve Greece in 
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It was uſual to engrave upon a pillar ponneſien war, or rather concerning what 
the treaties made with the enemies. Here was written under that decree by the ad- 
perhaps the queſtion is concerning the fa- vice of Alcibiades; it was this which re- 
mous treaty concluded by the Athenians Kindled the war after many mutual ſuſpi- 


and Spartans in the tenth year of the Pelo- cions. Thucyd. B. 5, 
ſpite 
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ſpite of hetſelf from her own fury,” * But, (ſiys this new heroine) 
*« if you will condefcend to liſten to our pradent counſels, and re- 
main quiet as we do, you ſhall be maſters again, and we will re- 
« fign to you the adminiſtration of affairs.” © 2 * 
he ftatefman is eager to anfwer ; but the Athenian lady ſtops 
his mouth, and to throw ſtill more ridicule upon him as well as the 
other adminiſtrators of the republick, the propofes to him to dreſs 
himfelf in a woman's habit, and tells him lat muſt paſs through - 
that humiliation, or renounce. the government. Certainly in no 
_ 47 that of Athens ſuch freedom of language would have been 
De | Wo „ 
Lyſiſtrata, ſeconded by the Chorus of women, who are witneſſes 
of her triumph, redoubles her ſarcaſms, and confounds the magi- 
ſtrate by the ſtrength of her arguments; or rather by the bitter 
railleries with which ſhe loads him. She maintains that the wo- 
men only are able to re-eſtabliſh the affairs of the commonwealth ; 
and this ſhe proves in a manner wholly burleſque. If the public. 
affairs are really in the perplexed ſtate they are fappoſed to be, the 
ſex, accuſtomed to diſintangle their threads, can reduce them all to 
order by dexterity and patience. That it is neceſſary to begin by 
imitating women in the working of wool; they cleanſe it: fo like- 
wiſe muſt the ſtate be purged of all thoſe ambitious citizens, who, 
to raiſe themſelves to the magiſtracy, commit the moſt horrible 
crimes; that afterwards all muſt be made even, all joined together, 
and all brought to concur in the common good. Metaphors like 
theſe could belong only to Ariſtophanes. | | 
Towards the end of the comedy, the Spartan ambaſſadors come 
to propoſe peace. Lyſiſtrata, ſurrounded by the Lacedemonians 
and Athenians, who are obliged to have recourſe to her as to their 
ſovereign arbiter, explains the nature of their diſputes. The Chorus 
of women exhort her to receive the Lacedemonians civilly, and not' 
with haughtineſs, as the Athenians did when they came to treat 
with them concerning Pylus, in the time of Cleon, and afterwards, 
She makes a ſpeech to them, and begins with reminding the Spar- 
tans of the ſervices they had received from Athens, particularly 
when Cymon “ the ſon of Miltiades was ſent to aſſiſt them againſt 
the Meſſenians with four thouſand men. On the other fide, ſhe 
bids the Athenians remember all the kind offices they had received 
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* Ariſtophanes here, Thucyd. in his firſt book, and Plutarch in his life of Cymon. 
Aaa 2 | from 
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from Lacedemon, and exhorts both parties to love each other. To 


this they readily conſent; but at the ſame time the Lacedemonians 
inſiſt upon having Pylus reſtored to them; and the Athenians are 
ſo far from granting them that place, that they in theic turn demand 
Eſchinus*, one of the cities in the gulph of Malea, and ſome for- 
treſſes in the territory of Megara. This demand throws the Spar- 
tan deputies into a violent rage. Lyſiſtrata, without entering into 
any diſcuſſion of it, promiſes to ſettle all things amicably, and invites 
them to a feaſt, The piece concludes with ſeveral 2 5 
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There was an Echinus in four different ble that it was "a third, fone. a moment 
places, namely 1ft. An iſland in the Egean afterwards we find that they inſiſt npon 
ſea. 2d. A city of Acarnania. 3d. Atown of having likewiſe one of the cities in the 
Phthiotis. 4th. A city in Africa. It is gulph of u. which Wi a 1 oe 
clear that it is not the laſt which the Phthiotis. 

Athenians demanded, and it ſeems proba- 
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THE 


--COMEDY by ARISTOPHAN ES. 


Afted in the twenty-fixth year of the Peloponnefian war, the third year 
of the ninety-third Olympiad, when Callius, after Antigenes, was 

2 ; as is evident from Ariſtophanes bimſelſ, and one of the 
4 ſaboli 7 5. - . | N J 4 


FT HIS is the ſeeond piece Ariſtophanes compoſed againſt 

4 Euripides; who, in the Feaſts of Ceres, is ridiculed as ſly 
and ſubtle, but in the Frogs principally as a poet. Without en- 
tering here into diſcuſſions that are merely conjectural, and inca- 
pable of affording ſatisfaction to a ſenſible reader, it is certain that 
the comic poet hated Euripides, perhaps becauſe the latter was 
the friend of Socrates ; or he might have had ſome difference with 
Ariſtophanes, or the old proverb might have been as true as ever, 
That one great wit cannot endure another. This hatred breaks 
out ſufficiently in all the comedies we have examined. It remains 
to examine whether the raillery is as juſt as it is ſeyere, ' 
| ACT I. ei 
Bacchus, attired like Hercules, with the club * in his hand, 
and the lion's ſkin upon his back, oyer theſe a purple habit with. 
the tragick ſock, enters upon the ſtage, followed by his ſeryant 
Xanthias, who is introduced merely tomake the propic tough ; forhe 
rides upon an aſs, and carries upon his head a bundle of things, or 
his maſter's bed. He deſires leave of his maſter to ſay ſomething. 


— 


— 
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* This dreſs 1 ſo luproper for Bacchus, poet (perhaps of Euripides) who had in- 
is intended as a ridicule of ſome tragic troduced Bacchus in the ſame habir. | 

. , * N + droll ; 
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droll, to make the audience laugh; or ſomething agreeable, to 
make them merry. What you will, ſays Bacchus, provided 
« you do not complain of your burthen.“ This firſt ſcene, in 
which are many low jokes and repreſentations againſt the poets, who 
in like manner, had brought bundles upon the ſtage to make the 
audience laugh, is one of thoſe the humour of which is loſt to us ; 
as is all that Bacchus ſays to his ſervant, to prove that the aſs car- 
ries the whole burthen. There is only one remarkable expreſſion 
which will recur again in what follows, upon the ſea-Foht in 
which the Athenians, under the conduct of Conon, that year 
ſhewed themſelves ſuperior to the Lacedemonians near Argiluſa* ; 
the ſlaves in that engagement performed wonders, on which ac- 
count they were made free, and counted citizens of equal rank 
with thoſe of Platea. In alluſion to which, Xanthias ſays, that 
had he had the good fortune to have been in that engagement, he 
ſhould not have been ſo miſerable as he now is. This readineſs - 
in the Athenians to give the freedom of their city to ſlaves did not 
pleaſe Ariſtophanes. 

Bacchus knocks at a door. Hercules opens. it, and laughs to 
ſee Bacchus in his own dreſs. After ſome ridiculous, and not very 

decent words, the God of wine opens the defign he has of going 
to the world beneath, to fetch back Euripides, hecaute it was la- 
mented that there were no good poets left at Athens +. © How ! 
« replies Hercules, is pot Jophon living?“ Ho is the only to- 
lerable one left, ſays Bacchus. Jophon was ene of the ſons of 
Sophocles: he inherited his father'e writings, and made a good 
uſe of them. Ariſtophanes rallies him here by a commendation 
that is equivocal, making the God ſay, that he does not know 
whether the performances aſcribed to the ſon were nat written hy 
the father ; and he gives this as a reaſon why he would not bring 
back Sophocles from the regions helow in preference to Euripides. 
He would be abſolutely ſure of the abilities of the fon ; other- - 
wiſe, adds he, Euripides, as he is cunning, will not fail to defire 
to follow me; whereas Sophocles is, without doubt, as fimple 
among the dead as he was with the living. kt fat 3h 066 
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* Argiluſa, a city of Æolis, oppoſite to 
the iſle of Leſbcs. This battle was fought 
when Callius ſucceſſor of Antigones was 
Archon (Xenoph. I. 1. Hellen.) This con- 
firms the date given to this comedy. It is 
of little conſequence for this engagement 


to determine whether it was fought near 
to Argiluſa, a city of olls, or very near 
the three Arguniſe iſlands of Strabo. 

+ Bacchus is intereſted in this, becauſe 
tragedies were repreſented in his feaſts, _ 


Her- 
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Hercules goes on aſking news concerning the ic poets. 

« What is become of Agathon ? Alas, he is dead. And of Xenocles 
« and Pythangelus ?” As theſe were indifferent poets, Xanthias, al- 
ways bearing his burthen, ſays, with ſome humour, they are thought 
of, whilſt I, who can do no more, am negle&ed: this is what 
he repeats without end. Bacchus, diſpoſed to rally, attacks all 
the poets then living, Who, ſays he, are but chatterers, ſwallows, 
cortupters of the true taſte, men who want the power to pro- 
& duceſuch a ſtrong ſentence as this, My tongue bath ſworn, my heart 
« bath nat. Ariſtophanes alludes here, as is evident, to Euripides. 
But he ſoon loſes ſlight of him, to exhibit a very ſingular and very 
extraordinary ſpectacle. Bacchus would go to the ſhades. He 
enquires the way: he is told of ſeveral, the ſword, poiſon, a pre- 
cipice. All this is burleſque. At length Hercules informs him of 
the true road he. purſued with Theſeus, which is by Styx. He 
tells him he muſt pay Charon ; which gives Bacchus an opportu- 
nity of making a reflection upon the omnipotence. - 

46 De ce rien precieux 
«« Plus puiſſant que I amour qui peut tout ſur les dieux.” 


Which makes the French Alceſtis ſay to Charon, 


1 « Et ce neſt pas aſſez de payer ſur la terre, 
*« It faut encor payer au-dela du trepas.” ' 


Alcides deſcribes to. Bacchus in proper colours all that he will 
ſee, the monſters that will preſent themſelves, the place of the 
guilty ſouls, and the Elyſian fields; which gives an opportunity of 
attacking two poets, by ſaying they muſt not expect to be ſeen 
there; for having ſpoke of the perjured, villains, parricides, and 
other inhabitants of Tartarus, he ſends thither alſo thoſe who 
ſhould tranſcribe one ſingle word from the poems of Morſimus, 
or ſhould learn the Pyrrhic of Cineſias. In 25 Elyſian fields, he 

laces thoſe who were initiated into the myſteries of Ceres; and 

anthias, who can think of nothing but the burthen which o 
preſſes him, ſays, that he ought certainly to be there, as being the 
aſs that carries the myſteries, that is, what is neceſſary to be ini- 
tiated. Theſe jeſts, which ſpare nothing profane or facred, ſhew 
what was at that time the genius of comedy. . 


* A verſe in the Hippolitus of Euripides, often cenſured. See Vol. I. 
+ La Fontaine. t Alceſt, Opera de Quinaut. $1 
| | 2 Thu 
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Thus inſtructed, Bacchus takes his leave of Hercules, and or- 
ders Xanthias to take up his load, which he had juſt before laid 
down by his maſter's permiſſion. He conſents, however, it ſnould 
be given to ſome dead paſſenger to carry for him: ridiculous con- 
ceit. A corps paſſes by, Bacchus advances towards it, and pro- 
poſes the affair. The dead man anſwers gravely, that they muſt 
firſt agree about the price, and demands two drachmas without 
any abatement ; for he ſwears he will rather live again than take 
nine oboli “, or three fourths of what he asked. Xanthias, en- 
raged to find a dead man covetous, takes courage, and charges 
his ſhoulders once more with their burthen. 

Charon appears (which muſt be very fantaſtical) and ſummons 
his paſſengers with a tragi-comic air: Come all you who have 
« left a ſtate of miſery and trouble, into a place of reſt and hap- 
te pineſs! who will enter into the happy regions of oblivion ? &c.“ 
« I, ſays Bacchus.” Charon, after ſome jokes had paſſed, admits 
him into his bark; but refuſes to take his ſervant, unleſs he was in 
the laſt naval engagement: but as Xanthias was not there, he is 
forced to march along the ſide of Styx, and to wait for his maſter 
at a certain place appointed, where there were taverns; for Bac- 
chus had taken care to inform himſelf well of the road, and of the 
public houſes. He is compelled, in ſpite of himſelf, to take up 
an oar, and by way of recompence, it is promiſed him he ſhall hear 
the fineſt muſick in the world. Theſe new ſwans, as Charon 
calls them, are frogs, and theſe frogs make a Chorus. They. 
were actors dreſſed like frogs, with masks made to reſemble thob 

ts Ariſtophanes intended to ridicule, if theſe actors appeared, 
for one ſcholiaſt ſays they did not. Their whole buſineſs con- 
ſiſted in croaking their frog notes, to enrage Bacchus . S "4a 

Tired with hearing them, at length he reaches the ſhore, pays 
Charon, and calls Xanthias, who runs to him quite out of breath, 
crying, Where are'we? They are ſurrounded with darkneſs, and 
in a place of horror, where they ſee perjurers and parricides ; 
but they do not at firſt diſcover the monſters which Hercules had 
diſcourſed of to frighten Bacchus. However, the ſervant ſuppoſes 


— 
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An alluſion to ſome old miſer; two piece: whence I conclude, that there was 
drachms are 20 ſols, or 12 oboles. much of ſport and ſhew, to make the peo- 
1 Near the Arginuſe iſlands. ple laugh at the expence of ſome of the 
t Tis this farcical ſcene, ſhort as it is, Athenian poets, or philoſophers, | 
that hath given the name to the whole 


ſoon 
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ſoon after that he perceived horrible ones, whichfurniſh& him With 
ſufficient matter for grimace and comic action; for the God who 


had ſwaggered before, now trembles with fear, andentreated oneofhis | 
prieſts, whom he met with accidentally, to ſave him on condition of 


their drinking together. The ff 


% „e fee a cat, I would fay a calm.“ It is a verſe in Euripides, 
where the Greek word is equivocal in its ſound, The actor had 
pronounced it wrong. Several other comic poets rallied Euripides on 


the ſame joke. This inſtance will ſuffice to ſhew what judgment 


we are to form of other the like jokes, which cannot affe& us, and 
which omit, that I may not appear tedious: for it is far from my 
deſign to write a commentary upon ſuch minutiæ as tire us, when 
from the thread and genius of the comedy, it is eaſy to ſee that it was 
written on purpoſe to ridicule Euripides, I hope, however, I may be 


itted to ſay one word of the burleſque humour of this ſcene, 
which is, that Bacchus will not be recovered from his fright, till his 


ſervant ſwears to him that the ſpectre is vaniſhed. Bacchus him- 


ſelf here adds a ſevere ſtroke againſt his miniſter, as if he had been 
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| pectre diſappears, and Xanthias cries 
out, We may well fay, as the actor Hegeloque after the tempeſt, 


: 


oi 
: 


* 


more frightened than his maſter: and when he complains of the 


God his enemy who had e him to this danger, he is told 


that it is æther, and other the like names by which Socrates and 
Euripides expreſſed the Deity. Ariſtophanes never loſes ſight of the 
philoſophers and followers of Socrates. * 
The ſound of a flute is heard, and the true Chorus ap 
It conſiſts of the initiated, who celebrate the orgies of Backing. 
circumſtance agreeable to that time, for this comedy was 
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repre- 


ſented at the Leneean Bacchanals, about the end of autumn, and 
in the fields. This Chorus, which divides itſelf into two demi- 


choruſſes, is not void of detraction, particularly it drives away the 


* Verſe 279 of the tragedy of O- 
reſtes v dg I ſee the calm; yaa ag, 
I ſee a cat. 

+ A cxuel ſtroke againſt the miniſters of 
Bacchus. It is the fable which Ariſtopha- 
nes attacks, and at which he laughs with 
the Athenians; at the ſame time both he 


and they accuſed Socrates of impiety for” 


not worſhipping. See a paſſage from Plu- 
tarch, in the general concluſion. 


t The Chorus of frogs, which has given 
Vol. III. 


B b b 


name wo play, is exhibited in one ſcene © 
only, and appears no more, if it ever ap- 
| 7 | 


peared at all. Another Chorus ſuc 

to ſupply its place throughout the comedy. 
This is not new in Ariſtophanes, nor even 
amongſt the writers of tragedy. The firſt 
Chorus in the Oedipus of Sophocles is dif- 
ferent from all that follows : but it is new 
for the Chorus of one ſcene to give its name 
to a comedy, as in this of the Frogs. 


pro- 
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profane; but it is not poſſible to explain every thing, He attacks 
the impious, bad comedians, the ſeditious, the miſers, Archidemus“ 
a ſtranger, who had ſome influence in the government; and parti- 
cularly three debauchees, of whom the moſt infamous is Cliſthenes. 
This ſatyric ceremony is an interlude. 


„ 


Bacchus knocks at the palace of Pluto, by advice of his ſervant, 
who jokes and puns upon the form + and the valour of Hercules. 
acus opens to him, and miſtaking Bacchus for Hercules, he flies 
into a paſſion : he loads him with abuſe and threats for having 
ſtolen 8 and ſhuts the door in his face till ſuitable prepa- 
rations are made to puniſh him. The reſt of the ſcene is em- 
ployed in the meaneſt buffoonery, to expreſs the timidity of Bacchus. 
He reſolves to change cloaths with his ſervant, that he may no 
more be taken for Alcides. 

When they had changed dreſs, a ſervant maid enters from Pro- 
ſerpine, who, having heard that Hercules was come to their world, 
invites him to a grand entertainment. This is introduced to ridi- 
cule the voraciouſneſs of Hercules. Xanthias accepts of the invi- 
tation ; and ſpeaking to Bacchus as his ſervant, he commands him 
in his turn to take up the bundle; but the God, attracted by the 
ſmell of the victuals, endeavours to perſuade his ſervant that he had 
changed habits with him only in jeſt, and forces him to appear as 
Xanthias, whilſt he reſumes the port of Hercules. 

The Chorus make a reflection upon thoſe who can thus tranſ- 
form themſelves as they pleaſe. To do this, requires ſome inge- 
nuity, ſay they; and to be as clever at leaſt as Theramenes.” This 
Theramenes knew how to change with every wind, and was ex- 

in conforming himſelf to the times. In public divifions he 
was an arrant Socia, a friend to all the world, and notorious for 
being ſo. Bacchus, who imitates him, congratulates himſelf on 


— 


* Archidemus was a conſiderable perſon 


double meaning in the original, which 
in the republic, and at that time governed 


loſes its beauty in modern languages. The 


Decelia, (in the twenty- ſixth year of the 
war. Xenovph. I. 1.) Ariſtophanes ſays hu- 
morouſly, ** Shall we ſay nothing of this 
Archidemus, who for ſeven years has not 
yet ſhewn his teeth? I mean his claim to 
« the title of citizen; notwithſtanding he 
« rules in the ſtate.” 


The word has a 


ambiguity is in the difference between a 
child of ſeven years of age having no teeth, 


and a ſtranger poſſeſſing the privilege of a 
citizen for ſeven years without any title. 


The date of this piece is again confirmed 

by this paſſage. f 
+ L figure, M courage. 
having 
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having taken up again his firſt diſguiſe; but now behold freſh cauſe 


of terror. Two female publicans appear, one of which calls to her 
companion or ſervant, and ſays- to her, looking on Bacchus, Do 
e not you recollect that paraſite Hercules, who, ſtopping at our inn, 
« devoured ſo much bread, and ſo much meat, &c. who paid us only 
with his threats, and took away all he could?” : 
Bacchus ſeems a ſtranger to what is ſaid ; but they are determined 
to make him underſtand, notwithſtanding the tragic ſocks he wore 
on purpoſe to diſguiſe him: they threatened'to bring Cleon “ and 
Hyperbolus, two Athenians, often accuſed by Ariftophanes with 
the crime of embezzling public money, principally Cleon, who is 
his only object in the comedy of the Knights. The joke is, that 
theſe two women would commit the pretended Hercules, as a de- 
vourer and a thief, into the hands of two men notorious for their 
depredations and greegipeſs. They were dead, and conſequently in 
hell, where the ſcene is laid. The women go to fetch them, to try 
him for a robbery. Tis plain that Ariſtophanes here attacks the 
Hercules of + Euripides, or of ſome other poet. How many other 
allufions are there which it is impoffible to trace through ſuch a 
variety of fantaſtic turns? | 
Bacchus, finding that he was attacked in earneſt, endeavours 
once more to compound the matter with his ſervant, to engage him 
to wear again his fatal ornaments; but Xanthias . retorts 
upon his maſter what he had ſaid upon the laſt exchange: I, a 
« ſlave and a mortal! how is it poſſible I ſhould be the ſon of Jupiter 
* and Alcmena?” However, he ſuffers himſelf to be prevailedupon 
by his maſter's ſwearing that he would obey him as his ſervant, 
without murmuring, even though he ſhould be beat. The oath 


m _ — * 


© #® The reader is already acquainted with perbolus, who was baniſhed by the ſame 
theſe characters by the preceding comedies: ſentence, of whom Plato the comedian ſays, 


here is one more ſtroke at Hyperbolus : he . 
was a native of Perithous. Thucydides 2 —_— —— 3 


ſpeaks of him as a bad man (1. 8.) He 5 5 
was the butt of the comic writers: he 2 b ſi vile 
laughed at every thing, having a front of _. Nen ctoit pas dame; 1 ; 
braſs. The people made uſe of him when ., Pour telles gens n'a POſtra ime gts = 


they were determined to deſtroy any one: de 
they ſet him up againſt Alcibiades, that See Plutarch, in his Alcibiades. 


this great man might be baniſhed by oftra- Ia his Alceſtis, where he is repreſented 
ciſm; but Alcibiades found means to as a glutton, See Vol. II. 
unite the contending parties againſt Hy- | 
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he takes is, that he, his wife, his children, and above all, the clear- 
eyed Archidemus, might periſh. Xanthias takes courage, and aſſumes 
theappearance of Hercules, and preſently Aacus returns. Thisinfer- 
nal judge, attended by his guards, orders them to ſeize Xanthias as a 
thief; Xanthias denies that he ever carried off Cerberus, or ever 
deſcended into thoſe regions before. His manner of proving this 
has humour in it.“ Aſk, ſays he, my ſervant; give him the queſtion; 
e and if you find me guilty, put me to death.” The queſtion, or 
torture, he himſelf propoſed, is to tie Bacchus to a ladder, to hang 
him up, and give him the ſtrap; totorment him an hundred different 
ways, cither by putting vinegar to his noſe, or by applying hot tiles : 
ina word, to make him undergo all the torments inflicted upon 
ſlaves, and not the puniſhment inflicted upon freemen, which was, 
to be beaten with the leaves of leaks and garlic. © Well, fays 
« Facus, but if I mutilate your flave, muſt I pay for him? No, 
« replies Xanthias, I give him up to you.” Alluſions to ſubjects 
we can know nothing of. ; 
Bacchus, to draw Fimſelf out of this ſcrape, declares the truth, 
aſſerting himſelf to be the God Bacchus; and that he who pre- 
tended to be his maſter, was no other than a raſcally ſlave diſguiſed 
as a God. The force of this raillery, as is eaſy to diſcern, is levelled 
at thoſe ſlaves who were become free, and made citizens of Athens: 
« For that very reaſon, ſays Xanthias, you ſhould add to the tor- 
« ture; for if he is a God, he will not feel the pain.” Bacchus pro- 
poſes that the other ſhould ſuffer as much, and the new Hercules 
accepts the condition. Judge, ſays he, O Æacus! which of us is 
really the God by his patience.” Aacus deſires no better, and then 
the ſcene becomes ſtrangely ridiculous; for they ſtripped in public 
theſe rivals for the ſtrap. cus ſtrikes firſt one, then the other, and 
remarks with ſome attention their cries and their looks; but they 
both excuſe with ſome humour their ſenſibility as involuntary; the 
one ſaying that he thought of a verſe of a certain poet, the x/ 4 al- 
ledging a reaſon of like force: ſtrokes extremely ſatyrical, which it is 
ſufficient to have remarked, though we cannot unraye], ; 
QAacus, not being able, by means of the ſtrap, to diſtinguiſh which 
is the God, determines to have them before Pluto and Proſer- 
pine, who being Gods themſelves, might better decide the dif- 
ference. * That is well thought on, ſays Bacchus; but I could 
« have wiſhed you had taken this reſolution a little ſooner,” 15 
1 


* 
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The act finiſhes with a part of the Chorus boldly attacking the 
republic, and certain individuals. They are enraged firſt againſt Cle- 
ophon, general of the Athenians. This paſſage ſhews that Cleophon 
had not yet been accuſed, as he afterwards was; but his diſgrace drew 
near. He was killed in an“ inſurrection raiſed at Athens, on ac- 
count of ſeveral generals and magiſtrates that had been impriſoned, 

and of whom, ſome, as Eraſinis , had been condemned. The people 

recovered themſelves from their outrageous paſſion againſt ſo many 
great men, and Calixenes with ſome others eſcaped. It is ſaid this 
Cleophon was a Thracian; and that the comic writer, Plato, had 
cenſured him as ſuch in a comedy written againſt him, The Chorus, 
in effect, by eharging here the government of Athens, with a free- 
dom which cannot be too much admired, reproaches the Athenians 
with beſtowing the firſt employments and moſt diſtinguiſhed titles 
upon ſtrangers, even ſlaves, for having aſſiſted once in a naval en- 
gagement, which was that of the Arginuſes, already rallied by the 
poet; but then the raillery is more pointed in this place, and the 
reproach more directly aimed. The Chorus addreſs thier ſpeech to 
the people themſelves, who, without doubt, repented a little their 
having been ſo ready to admit ſlaves of their family, as the poet ex- 
preſſes himſelf, and citizens, and prieſts, of a new fabrick, merely be- 
cauſe they had been in an engagement at ſea. They then fall upon 
certain individuals, whoſe puniſhment they foretel will not be long 
delayed. They defcribed a bagnio-man, and principally one Cli- 
gines, who was an enemy to peace, and feigned himſelf mad, to be 
ſafe in the. diſturbance. The Chorus add, that they thought it 
would be right to pardon thoſe who having been ſeduced by the 
artifice of Phrynicus, were now to pay for their offence; but would 
aſk no favour for the reſt. They compare the uſe that the republic 
made of its citizens to the opinion it had of ancient and modern coin. 
It made uſe of the modern, which was worth nothing, and neglected 
the old, which was good ;. moreover, the men of property, the old 
citizens, remained unemployed, whilſt the upſtarts were in faſhion. 
Foreigners low born, often ſlaves, and ſuch as one would hardly 
condeſcend to look down upon, theſe they facrificed to the public. 
« Frantick, I ſay, you are, concludethey; change this perverſe method, 
© make uſe of men of worth. Though you ſhould ſuffer by it, your 
te pains will at leaſt be more glorious and more mild 4.“ 


— 


* ®.Xenophon. . . ſpoken : he in effect ruined him. 
* + It was principally to him that Archi- f In the Greek it is Xn dei xpnroiom. 
demus alluded, of whom we have already make % of the u/eful. ACT 
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This act opens with a ſcene of ſervants; for another character 
under the name of Æacus, viz. a ſervant of Pluto, appears with 
Xanthias, and ſays that in his opinion Bacchus ſeems to bea fine gen- 
tleman. Yes, forſooth, replies the other, how can it be otherwiſe 
« with him who is a ſtranger to every thing but wine and de- 
* bauchery?” This is the beſt paſſage in the whole ſcene; the two 
ſervants diſcourſe in this manner about their maſters. A noiſe is 
heard; Xaathias aſks what is the matter? Nothing, ſays Pluto's ſer- 
vant; tis only a quarrel between Eſchylus and Euripides. Imme- 
diately he relates how that a law had-been introduced into the 
world beneath; by which he who ſhould excel in any confiderable 
art was intitled to a ſeat near Pluto, and to have a voice in the court; 
or ſhould be brought up at the Prytaneum, that is to ſay, at the 
public expence. The Prytaneum at Athens was, as it is ſaid, a 
place for the aſſembly of fifty of the principal magiſtrates. Theſe 
places and penſions were given to ſuch as had diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by any important ſervice. The ſervant adds, that by this 
law, that place of honour was given to every one who ſhould ap- 
pear upon the liſt with a ſuperior talent for poetry; alſo that Æſ- 
chylus had long held the firſt place as a writer of tragedy; but 
that Euripides, being arrived here below, had ſhewn what he could 
do to cut-purſes, to thieves, to villains, &c, the-number of which 
is infinite: that theſe people had ſo extolled Euripides, that he, grown 
inſolent with their ſuffrages in his favour, had ſupplanted Eſchylus, 
« And has nobody drawn this uſurper away, by flinging ſtones at 
him, fays Xanthias ?” This ſometimes has been the fate of poets 
upon the ſtage, when ſtones were made uſe of inſtead of cat-calls, 
No, ſays the other ſervant ; but the judgment who ſhall have the 
preference is to be determined by the voice of the abe cc Euri- 
« pides is very clever, ſays Xanthias: what then has not Eſchylus 
« his followers? No, replies the other; for there are now hardly 
* any honeſt men among the dead any more than at Athens; but 
« Pluto has decreed that there ſhall be a regular conteſt between 
<« the two rivals. But tell me, ſays Xanthias ** why would 
« not Sophocles take the place of honour? He! fo far from it, ſay 
e they, that he embraced Eſchylus upos his arrival here, and took 
« him by the hand, though Eſchylus would have given him the 
e preference; but he will make his. appearance ſoon as a ſpectator, 
« ready to yield to Eſchylus, if victorious: if not, 2 
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Euripides.“ Pluto's ſervant ſays, at length, that they will weigh 
the tragedies of either author: that there has been a difficulty in 
determining who ſhall be judges “; for there are few that are good 
here: that Eſchylus was too great a genius for the Athenians; fo 
that he looked upon them as people unfit to judge of genius: that 
at leaſt they were determined to leave the deciſion of this affair to 
the judgment of Bacchus. | | 
The ſervants] come on again, and the Chorus open this diſpute 
with verſes in the grand and ſonorous ſtyle of Eſchylus T. The 
verſes of that great poet are compared to the roaring of a lion, and 
to the breath of a giant; but thoſe of Euripides to the noiſe and rol- 
ling of a car upon the courſe. This is their true character. | 
« No, I will not yield,” ſays Euripides angrily, as he en- 
ters. He immediately aſſigns a reaſon for this, and he objects 
to AÆſchylus's pompous exhibition of wonders, or rather monſters, 
with which his tragedies are inflated ; his bloated eloquence, and 
the barbarity which reigns there, as in his own diſpoſition. 
Eſchylus, in his turn, calls him the ſon of a female peaſant, 
a maker of idle ſtories, and a dealer with beggars 4, cripples, and 
ragged people. Thus they are engaged each in his own tile. 
Bacchus, as moderator of the diſpute, ſeeing Eſchylus ready to ſpeak, 
ſays pleaſantly, ©* Come, bring us a black ſheep, for there is a 
« whirlwind coming that will produce a ſtorm of words.” This 
was becauſe they believed that tempeſts might be appeaſed by a 
facrifice, Æſchylus begins with two verſes of great energy; and 
Bacchus, to reprehend them both, adviſes Eſchylus to be moderate, 
and not to throw down ſuch huge words upon them; and Euripi- 
des he adviſes to get out of the way as faſt as ever he can, leſt, in a 
fit of enthuſiaſm his adverſary ſhould let fall upon him ſome 
ſtriking verſe, and therewith cracking his ſkull, let out Telephus (. 
After ſome more words on the one fide and the other, Bacchus 
orders the Chorus and the two poets to-make their invocations, and 
burn incenſe before the combat ; a tragi-comic ceremony, as well 
as the combat itſelf, It is in imitation of the ancient practice of 


* 1 — 


— 


This is a ſtroke upon thoſe who ſet up which they are often parodies. 
for judges of tragedies and comedies. t Euripides affected to repreſent things 
+ All the Choru ſſes of Ariſtophanes, or as they naturally were. | 
the greateſt part of them, are in the Dithi- FA tragedy of Euripides, now loſt. 
| per- 
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performing ſacrifices and invocations before any cauſes of conſe- 
quences were pleaded. et 

The Chorus addreſs themſelvs to the Muſes, Eſchylus to Ceres, and 
Euripides to the Æther, to eloquence, and to pliancy ; for Ariſto- 
phanes treats him here as he would Socrates, and makes him wor- 
ſhip new Deities unknown to the Athenians. The Chorus in the 
interim before the diſpute, draw an exact picture of theſe rival poets 
in one word; for they expect to ſee on the one fide elegance joined 
to politeneſs; and on the other fide a deluge of ſplendid and mag- 
nificent words. 


8 ls DAD 


The diſpute begins. Euripides, agreeable to the character which 
Ariſtophanes is pleaſed to give him, attacks briſkly, jumping and 
ſkirmiſhing: he inſtantly reproaches his adverſary for his ſubjects, 
and his extraordinary characters, invented purely to ſurpriſe and to 
deceive the ſpectator, as in the inſtance of Achilles * and Niobe, 
wrapped up in their garments, and not ſpeaking one word durin 
the whole performance. Bacchus, in vain, faid that he found this 
filence more beautiful than thediſcourſe of the Athenian poets. This 
was by way of raillery : but Ariſtotle, as well as Euripides, charges 
Eſchylus with this fault. Euripides then objects to the extraordi- 
nary words his rival makes uſe of, which he reſembles to monſters 
wrought in tapeſtry. He aſcribes to himſelf the merit of having 
made tragedy ſpeak in a more natural and human tone; and of 
having been the firſt who opened the piece ſimply and without art; 
and for continuing the action uninterupted. He boaſts the having 
taught the Athenians to ſpeak properly, and to reaſon ſenſibly. He 
compares his diſciples with thoſe of Eſchylus, and declares his to be 
the more accompliſhed, ſuch as Clitophon and Theramenes. This 
is that ſupple and pliant Theramenes, of whom we have already 
ſpoken. In ſhort, he claims the honour of having trained men 
to true prudence; that is to fay, in the ill-natured turn Ari- 
ſtophanes is pleaſed to give it, artifice and cunning. | 

Eſchylus now ſpeaks in his turn, but in a thundering manner; 
aſhamed to be obliged to contend with ſuch an adverſary, he aſks 
him in what does the art of a poet conſiſt? In making men bet- 
ter ? replies Euripides. On which Eſchylus undertakes to prove that 


Subject of a tragedy of Eſchylusnow loſt, and which Ariſtophanes criticiſt 
4 Jn his Art of Poetry. 


he 
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he had made men worſe than they were hefore; and that the Athe- 
nians, whom he had left, were, at the time of the birth of Euri- 
pides, brave, hardened to the fatigues of war, aſpiring only after 
dangers, firmly attached to all their duties, and by no means ſo 
wicked and deceitful as at preſent. Eſchylus was aſked how he 
could make heroes of his citizens? By the tragedy “ of the Sever 
* Chiefs before Thebes, replies he. No Fedder ever went from the 
© repreſentation of it without having the ardour of war raiſed in his 
«* breaſt.” This, in the opinion of Euripides, was doing no good 
ſervice to his country; for the Thebans were thereby become them- 
ſelves betterſoldiers. Then Eſchylus appeals to his Perſans; and 
ſays, that theſe were ſubjects worthy a poet; not your Pbædras and 
Stenobea's F. Here Bacchus throws out a cruel invective upon the 
ladies of Athens. Indeed, ſays he to Euripides, you have taught 
the men and women of Athens, by your Bellerophon, to poiſon 
themſelves.” Stenobia was in love with Bellerophon; but he maki 
no ſuitable returns, ſhe became his accuſer. e cheat was diſ- 
covered, and ſhe poiſoned herſelf, Eſchylus maintains that ſuch 
ſubjects are pernicious examples; and that to ſhew a true regard to 
tragedy, the failings of humanity ſhould be hid rather than expoſed 
upon the ſtage. He juſtifies his overcharged ſtyle, by laying it was 
the proper language for Gods and heroes; whereas Euripides had 

raded them, not only reducing them to the level of mortals, b 
a ſoft and popular language, but ſometimes by cloathing them wi 
rags, that they may i ang with the concomitant of indigence; 
whence it happens, ſays he, that not a rich perſon now-a-days will 
hazard his et s upon the ſea; but each one diſguiſes himſelf and 
complains of want. He objects againſt his rival the having inſtruct- 
ed men in the art of ſpeaking deceitfully, and of arguing eternally; 
of having given even to ſailors a ſpecies of wit, which they wb A 
in ſhort, of having made all the world extravagant and talkative . 
Bacchus here makes uſe of a fingular expreſſion, taken from thoſe 
who have treated of the order of rowers in the ancient galleys. The 


— —_—_— — ——— 


» Efchylus here appeals to two of his people with military ardor. 
ſtill extant, the Seven Chief? at + Subjects of the ſame kind. | 

abe Siege of Thebes, and the Perfians., The 1 This is ſufficient to ſhew how much 
reader may recolle& the account given of Euripides was in the faſhion, when all the 
them in the ſecond volume; and he will world, even the ſailors, piqued themſelves 
find that we agree in one point with Ari- upon underftanding the fineſt paſſages in 
ſtophanes, that indeed theſe two tragedies the plays. of Euripides. 

Vor. III. Cee ſcho- 
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ſcholiaſt (whether any thing has been added or not) does not favour 
the diſpoſition of the rowers being arranged in ſtages one above 
another. With regard to the verſe in Ariſtophanes, every one will 
give that ſenſe to it which pleaſes him beſt “. | | 
Eſchylus infiſts upon the accuſation he had before brought againſt 
his rival, for having introduced vicious characters inſtead of heroes: 
he alſo accuſes him as if it were criminal in him to ſay, That 
ce life was no other than a real ſtate of death.” How far would 
not Eſchylus have carried his delicacy ? and what would he not 
have ſaid of the ſtyle in our times, if he blames that of Euripides on 
account of its ſimplicity ? He adds, that hence have ariſen a great 
number of ſcribblers and quacks with which Athens was even de- 
luged, and who ſeduced the people by their vain diſcourſe; ſo that 
no body could now hold a torch in the Ceramician combats. Theſe 
conteſts, or rather theſe ſports, eſtabliſhed in honour of Pro- 


metheus, Vulcan, and Minerva, were renewed in theſe different - 


feaſts : theſe conſiſted in'carrying a lighted torch, which was not 
to go out whilſt he that had carried it ran to an aſſigned diſtance. 
The place for theſe ſports was called Ceramician 7. There were at 
Athenstwo places under this name, the one where they interred thoſe 
who were ſlain in battle, and the other was a public ſquare. Bacchus 
takes this occaſion of joking upon a groſs fat little fellow, who let his 
torch go out in one of theſe ſports, 
The Chorus, ſuſpending their judgment in theſe diſputes between 
theſe two poets, does not know to which of them to incline: the 
one attacking with ſo much vigour, the other defending himſelf 
with ſuch addreſs. They encourage the combatants with a 
comic air. Ts 2 
. 


As if all that had gone before had been no other than a prelude, 
or in jeſt, the diſpute is renewed with great heat and vivacity. 
Euripides, deſcending to 232 attacks the prologues of Eſ- 
chylus, who firſt recites the beginning of one 7 the four pieces 
he had publiſhed, according to cuſtom, under the title of the Te- 
tralogy of Oreſtes; it is the beginning of the Coephores , Mer- 
cury conductor of the dead, &c. In theſe verſes, Euripides pretend, 


—_— 


— —̃— 


® Verſe 1106. Ita per Apollinem, inferiori remigi in os oppedere, &c. 


+ Ke. 3 See the Coephores, Part. I Vol. I. 
5 * to 
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to diſcover faults without number. Theſe faults, real or pre- 
tended, are reduced to a quibble and a repetition ; grammatical 
cavils which it is almoſt impoſſible ſatisfactorily to explain, in a 
modern language, like other faults with which they reproach each 
other. This is ſo trifling, and ſaid in a manner fo ridiculous, that 
it is ſufficient to ſhew what the act conſiſts of, without a farther 
examination of it. Ke | 

In the fourth verſe of the Cotphores, Oreſtes expreſſes himſelf 
thus : © I come hither to pour forth my complaints upon my fa- 
te ther's tomb, that he may hear and underſtand.” Euripides 
lays hold again of this new repetition of two Greek words, far leſs 
different in their fignification than theſe to underſtand and to bear: 
upon which Bacchus ſays, with an air leſs comic than wanton, 
Ha!] don't you ſee that Oreſtes ſpeaks to the dead, and conſe- 
« quently to the deaf, to whom it is right to repeat things three 
« times at leaſt?” —_ | 

Euripides recites, in his turn, ſeveral verſes from the beginnings 
of his prologues. Eſchylus makes a wretched cavil at that of 
Oedipus . Oedipus, ſays. Euripides, was at firſt moſt happy: 
« bat is ſince become the moſt unfortunate of men.” Eſchylus 
will have it, that a prince of whom the oracle had foretold fo 
many horrible things could not be called happy, and was fo far 
from becoming unhappy, that he was never otherwiſe. © Theſe 
minuteneſſes diſcover what we ought to think of the ſport Ariſ- 
tophanes makes at the expence of two great poets. Bacchus jokes 
as uſual, obſerving that Oedipus would have been happy, that'is 
leſs unhappy r, if he had engaged with the unfortunate Eraſinis. 
This laſt was one of the Athenian chiefs, who was accuſed as welt 
as a Thrayſillus, a Pericles, an Ariſtocrates, and a Diomedon, the 
year in which was fought the battle of the Argonuſes, which was 
the 26th of the war : this is an additional confirmation of the date 
of this comedy. | . | - 

At length Eſchylus, to ſhorten the diſpute, undertakes to over- 
ſet all the prologues of Euripides by a proverb, the application of 
which will always finiſh the verſe which is begun: a joke which is 
hardly capable of being expreſſed; for what he propoſes to join to 
the iambics as they begin in Euripides, isone of theſe three words of 

equal quantities which ſignify diminutively * fine Hints, little leaves, 


+ A tragedy of Euripides, now loft. t Or, rather if he was compared with 
Eraſinis. n Ker, hre, HU bros. 
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eee the light of a A much tare and art. The 
; Euripi — for his ha — given too much 
attention pt 1 fnifhing and filing and re ing, and conſe- 
quently deſtroying, the vigor 1 verſes. Eſchylus keeps his 
word. To every piece of a verſe his adverſary recites, he finds 
the means of attacking his proverb aut ee: as if he had faid, 
be bas lſt bis time +. This word ſticks itſelf into each verſe, ſo as 
not only to complete the line, but to give it a moſt ridiculous ſenſe. 
From the prologues they proceed to the Choruſſes, or Inter- 
lades, which formed, as we have already obſerved, a conſiderable 
part of the ancient tragedy. But this ſo noble and ſo elevated at 
firſt, is become leſs intereſting to us, notwithſtanding, if I may 
uſe the ex its Pindaric ſtrains. Euripides recites a Cho- 
rus of Eſchylus, and he again a Chorus of Euripides, always in- 
by the buffooneries of Bacchus, who cuts his jokes 
upon them both. In a word, the choruſſes are not treated in a 
manner more ſerious than the prol 
ee eee eee _ ſcales which ; were 2 —_ theic 
verſes. B t he is to try e 
He then takes — ſcales, and —.— — br Fram, wary 
throw in a verſe, or ſentence. Euripides puts in the firſt verſe of 
his Medea 1, Would to the Gods, the ſhip Argos had never 
% flown upon the waters.” Eſchylus puts in one from his Phi- 
loRetes ||. * Thou river Spercheus, and ye ſounding waters !” 
The ſcale preponderates immediately on the ſide of Eſchylus ; 
becauſe, ſays Bacchus, this poet has put in a river; whereas the other 
has put in only a light word, as that of flying is. All that follows is 
of the ſame ſort, and like turn: Eſchylus always carries it, becauſe 
he puts into the ſcale ſometimes the word death, a weighty expreſ- 
fion, againſt — which is lighter: ſometimes chariots upon 
chariots, and heaps of dead upon the dead, againſt a weighty 
ſpear. At laſt Eſchylus challenges Euripides to put into one ſcale 
bimſelf, his books, his wife, his children, with his principal actor 
jr ar ap and he would weigh him . with only two 
words in the other ſeale *. 


C ſays that Achilles had thrown four and tuo 
from the Greek. at one caſt, This verſe and the whole epi- 
t See the Medea. Vol. II. ſode of the players were ſuppreſſed, and 
One of thoſe that are loſt. - this piece becauſe of the jokes that had been 
lt is to be obſerved that Bacchus cites made upon it. 
a verſe from Telephus, where Euripides, Euſtathius, after one of the Ancients. 
making the Grecian heroes play with dice, 


2 Bac- 
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Bacchus dares not however ſpeak. He would not incur the ha- 
tred of either of the two poets; and what is more, he declares 
that the one is full of ſpirit and fire, and that the other abounds with 
beauties. Pluto arrives, and preſſes Bacchus to determine, The 
God of wine declares, that he really muſt-have a poet to ſave 
Athens, by public ſhews: a very ſatyric word againſt the Athe- 
nians, who are regarded here as children that muſt be amuſed, 
and who could not be ſatisfied with any thing but ſhews, when 
they ought to have thought of the ſafety of the republick threa- 
rened with intire ruin. He asks them which of the poets would 
give the beſt advice to the ſtate, which was upon her verge of 
deſtruction: he puts queſtions to them, that he might diſcover 
what were their ſentiments concerning Alcibiades, who had re- 
moved from Athens upon ſome diſcontent. Bacchus ſays that the 
people hated him, and yet could not do without him . 


« Il le defire avoir devant les yeux 
Et fi lui eſt neanmoins odieux. 
401 |  ProTaRCH, in Alcib.“ 
„ hate, ſays Euripides ſpeaking of the ſame perſon, a citizen 
c ſlow to ſerve his way and ready to do it any injury, kind 
eto himſelf, unkind to the republic.” The thoughts of Elchy- 
lus upon the fame ſubject are, 
Le mieux ſeroit pour la choſe publique 
« Ne nourrir point de lion tyrannique; 
% Mais puiſqu'on veut le nourrir, neceflaire 
« Il eſt qu'on ſerve a ſes fagons de faire. | 
AMYyoT, ibid.” 


It ſeems as if theſe ſentences were taken from ſome tragedies of Eſ- 
chylus and Euripides now loſt, which 1 applies to the then 
condition of the great Alcibiades, hating and hated by Bac- 
chus finds the opinion of the one to be wiſe &, and of the other to be 
certain +. He engages the two poets to declare each his opinion 

q | con- 


— — _ nl. _— — a. 


—— Ck 


t It is a thought of Martial, Nec aas all his noble words and actions, the great- 
tecum vi vere, nec find te. « neſs of his courage, and vivacity of mind, 
The difference in the Greek is only in be had, on the other fide, many faults 
one letter, oopac, wiſely ; cue, certainly, * and imperfections ; for, in his uſual way 
+ They declare what was at that time, of living, he was too delicate, diſſolute 
the opinions concerning Alcibiades. Plu- in his amours with bad women, and diſ- 
tarch, in the place above cited, ſays, With “ ordered in his banquets, ne 
; 66 
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concerning the means of re-eſtabliſhing the affairs of the republic · 
Euripides expreſſes himſelf with great ſeverity againſt two indivi- 
duals, and the little confidence the ſtate ſhould repoſe in thoſe it 
employed. Eſchylus, after having declared that he would not con - 
cern himſelf with evils that were incurable, and that Athens made 
no longer uſe of any citizens that were not wicked, he propoſes, 
however, a maxim which might ſave them, which was, To con- 
«* ſider theenemy's country as their own, and their own as the ene- 
% my's ; to look upon the ſea as their beſt ſecurity, and the land as 
* anaſylum not much to be depended upon.” Indeed the greateſt 
power of the Athenians conſiſted in the enterpriſes they carried on 
againſt their enemies, and the pay. re of their navy, In this 
manner Pericles + ſpoke to induce them to undertake the Pelo- 
nneſian war. 

Bacchus, being preſſed to chuſe one of the poets immediately, 
leaves the judgment of their merit to Pluto; but he declares at the 
ſame time that he ſhall chuſe one who beſt pleaſes him, that is Eſ- 
chylus. In vain Euripides appeals to his oaths +, and reproacheshim 
for having inſulted him after his death f. Bacchus clears himſelf, 
by quoting two of his verſes ſo often criticiſed, I it my tongue that 
fwore, and not my heart, and who knows, if life is not death? Pluto 
and the Chorus applaud him for his choice. Eſchylus, before he 
takes his leave, in order to return to the upper world, refigns his 
place in that beneath to Sophocles, and particularly recommends it 
to them to keep Euripides at a proper diſtance. 65 

Not to enter into a review of all the oddities of this piece, which f 
I leave to the judgment of the reader, it is evident, from the faith- 
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1 and effeminate in his dreſs; for he always *© tices, and were incenſed at them, they 


«« went cloath'd in long purple robes, which 
trained after him as he walked acroſs the 
* open place, with an exceſſive and a vain 
„ expence. Following the ſame voluptu- 
«« ous notions even when aboard the gal- 
« leys, he made them open and divide the 
« deck at the ſtern, that he might lay more 
*« luxuriouſly ; not having his bed ſtretched 
„upon hard boards, but ſuſpended in the 
air by girths. He carried to the wars a 
« gilded ſhield, without any enſign or de- 
* vife in ufe among the Athenians ; but it 
** bore the image of Cupid, with thunder 
in his hand: which when the men of 
„ honour and eſtate in the city of Athens 


« ſaw, beſides that they deteſted fuch prac- 


1% dreaded his unreſtrained boldneſs, and his 
« inſolence in deſpiſing thus the laws and 
« cuſtoms of his country, as marking out 
« the man who aſpired after tyranny, and 
« would throw every thing into the utmoſt 
« confuſion : but Ariſtophanes well ex- 
« plains what affection the common people 
« had for him.? 

* Thucydides, I. 1. 
F Euripides is ſuppoſed to have ſolicited 
Bacchus. y 

t Ariſtophanes ſays this in alluſion to a law 
which forbid the ridiculing on the ſtage a 
perſon that was dead. But we fee that this 
law was not ſtrictly obſerved. | 


ful 


ful account given, that what relates to the three tragic poets, ſerves 
to illuſtrate rather than depreciate them. Indeed, Ariſtophanes 
appears here, as in other places, extremely prejudiced againſt Eu- 
ripides : he neither ſpares him with reſpect to his manners, nor on 
account of his birth. As to his poetical talents, though he endea- 
vours with much malignity to wound him, it'is eaſily ſeen that he 
lays the wit rather than the critic. His Bacchus does not treat 
ſchylus, whom he chuſes, with leſs ſeverity than he does Euri- 
pides, whom he would humble. The moſt ſevere ſtrokes are 
ſoftened with ſome marks of eſteem, which ſerve to ſhew how 
much Euripides was revered by the Athenians : but for all their 
eſteem and veneration, what was there they did not laugh at ? 
Generals, magiſtrates, governments, the Gods themſelves. All is 
ſatyric here, and ſure to be well received, if the comedy was merry, 
and ſeaſoned well with Attic falt. The liberty Ariſtophanes has 
taken with regard to the publick is much more ſurpriſing than are. 
his jokes upon the heroes of the Grecian ſtage : but the ſtate and 
its leaders went on in their uſual train, without concerning them- 
ſelves with the ſatyr of Cratinus, of Eupolis, and of Ariſtophanes. 
It is alſo evident, that the glory of Euripides did not ſuffer much 
from the rage of his enemy, who attempted to blacken his morals 
and criticiſe his verſe. The reader will give me leave to put him 
in mind of a reflection I have made in ſome places, which is, that 
what we now criticiſe in Euripides, eſpecially in his Alceſtis, was, 
at that time, likewiſe the place for criticiſm We do not find that 
 Ariſtophanes has always thought of this, notwithſtanding his di- 
ligence in ſuffering 2 eſcape that he could lay hold of. Ve 
muſt conclude then that what is diſagreeable to us had not the ſame 
impreſſion upon the Greeks; and that therefore juſtice demands of 
us not to impute theſe pretended faults to the poet, but to a change 
of manners, and to ideas very different from thoſe in our times. 
Another reflection that regards Eſchylus is, that Bacchus, all 
wanton as he is in this piece, has very juſtly drawn the character 
of the father of tragedy, when he compares the gradation of his 
enthuſiaſm to preſages, to the birth, the progreſs, and exploſion - 
of a tempeſt. Indeed, what Virgil ſays of the preſages only, which 
roclaim it, perfectly repreſents what Eſchylus muſt have felt in 
is firſt ſcenes, in order to have arrived gradually at his extreme 
emotion. Tis pity that one cannot expreſs in proſe, nor in French 
verſe, the correſpondence between the cadence of a verſe and the 
ſubje& it deſcribes, which ſo often concur in a beautiful * 
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Virgil * ; a cadence which is a more lively picture than even the 
expreſſion itſelf. «© The winds ariſe ; the waters are agitated ; 
6 the waves begin to ſwell ; a horrid craſh is heard from lofty 
« mountains; the ſhores reſound afar off; the roaring of the 
« waves that break one upon another, and the winds raging in the 
« foreſts, add to the uproar and horror of the ſcene.” Such is 
Eſchylus in the beginning of his tragedies. 


A . * * n 


40 Incipiunt agitata tumeſcere, & aridus altis 
„ Montibus audiri fragor, aut reſonantia longe 
« Littora miſceri, & nemorum increbreſcere murmur.” 
Georg. I. 3. v. 356. 


THE 


FEMALE ORATORS: 
| OR, THE 


ASSEMBLY of WOMEN. 
A 
COMEDY bs ARISTOPHANES. 


Repreſented in the 14th year of the g6th olympiad, under the Archon 
Demoſiratus, or about that time. The proofs of this date are only 
conjectural. 


NTIQUITY cannot ſhew us a more violent ſatire againſt 

women, and againſt the government of Athens, than this 
comedy . Euripides, who was the declared enemy of the ſex, 
never wrote any thing half fo ſevere : therefore, if we conſider the 
nature of the ancient comedy, and the extreme licentiouſneſs 
of the poet, we cannot but conclude that this piece muſt be 
ſpoken of with great reſerve. Although decency will not permit me 
to ſay much of it, yet it does not hinder me from fatisfying the 
curioſity of my readers upon what relates to the government of 
Athens, and the famous war of Peloponneſus; but it is not neceſ- 
fary to enter into the diviſion of the acts, ſince only the ſubſtance 
of a few ſcenes is fit to be 3 The ſtyle of this piece is 
more elevated and energetick than in any other of the comedies of 
Ariſtophanes, who ſeems to have deſignedly given it a tragic caſt, 


_ 


Without excepting even Ly/fra'a, a comedy in the ſame taſte.. 
Vol. III. D d d doubtleſs 


„ 
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doubtleſs to ridicule the ſtyle of Euripides, particularly in his Mena- 
lippa, a tragedy which is not come down to us; in which he in- 
troduces a philoſophic woman. Others ſay, that Ariſtophanes has 
in this comedy endeavoured to imitate the manner of Agathon, an 
effeminate tragic poet, or that of Diciageneus ; but however this may 
be, I do not think Plutarch's objections to this comedy are well 
grounded. The poet has not, as that writer alledges, made his 
women depart from their character, by aſſuming that of governors of 
the ſtate, ſince it is in this fiction that all the poignancy of the ſa- 
tire conſiſts. Women who are ſuppoſed to be metamorphoſed into 
miniſters of ſtate ought to ſupport well the part they act. It was 
thus I anſwered his objection to the abject manners given to De- 
moſthenes and Nicias, who, in the comedy of the Knights, are repre- 
ſented as ſlaves. After all, it muſt be acknowledged that the 
wom enbut too faithfully preſerve their character; a character exag- 
erated indeed, ſince libertiniſm conſtitutes the predominant ſtrokes; 
| nk extremely proper for the aſtoniſhing licentiouſneſs which the 
ancient comedy allowed itſelf in. a 
Nothing can be more ſimple than the ſubject. Praxagora, the 
wife of one of the principal magiſtrates, had entered into a conſpi- 
racy with the greateſt part of the Athenian women, to deceive the 
people, and prevail upon them to put the government of Athens, 
which the men ſeemed unequal to, into the hands of women. 


bdhuke ſucceeds in this defign by a ſtratagem, and propoſes the moſt 


abſurd laws, the ridicule of which falls, by a counter-ſtroke, upon 
the preſent government of Athens. | 
.  Praxagora opens the ſcene before the break of day; and, like 
Socia in Amphitrion, talks to her lanthorn in the public ſquare. 
This light being placed on high, ſerves as a ſignal for the aſſembly 
of women, But we will paſs over what ſhe ſays to her lanthorn, 
which ſhe calls the accomplice of the crimes committed by her ſex. 
At length ſhe grows impatient at the long delay of her compa- 
nions. What can have happend to them? have they not been 
able to deceive the vigilance of their huſbands, and to come out 
in the night diſguiſed according to their agreement? The place 
where the ſcene lies is marked; it is a ſquare called Sciron, in one of 
the ſuburbs of Athens. Praxagora, perceiving a light coming towards 
her, moves cautiouſly to diſcover who is approaching, and meets one 
of her companions. She applauds her for her diligence. Another 
woman puts her head out of the window ; at laſt they all arrive, 
8 N one 
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one after another; and the poet takes care to deſcribe either them 
or their huſbands by ſtrokes extremely bold and ſevere. The 
women being thus aſſembled, ſhew to each other the diſguiſes they 
intend to wear over their habits; namely, their husbands clokes, and 
their ſhoes and ſtockings. They hold in their hands falſe beards, 
ſome of which they ſay are more beautiful than the beard of Epi- 
crates *, all ready to put on when it is neceſlary for them to appear. 
Praxagora, perceiving that the time when the people are ſum- 
moned to the aſſembly draws near, begins, like their general, to 
give them her orders; and firſt ſhe directs them all to take their 
ſeats ; ſhe next commands them to diſguiſe their air, motions, and 
voices, ſo artfully that they may deceive the people, and paſs upon 
them for their magiſtrates, Then ſhe examines whether they are 
perfect in their leſſon, One of the women brings her work alon 
with her, to amuſe her. Strange miſtake! is it now a time to think 
of female employments ? Another is perplexed how ſhe ſhall ha- 
rangue the people; for, ſays ſhe, we have never ſtudied rhetoric. 
Praxagora aſſures her, that as ſoon as they have all put on their 
falſe beards, they will become fine ſpeakers: © And now, adds ſhe, 
« which of you will ſpeak?” _ | 
A woman preſents herſelf, as in the Feaſts of Ceres, and puts 
a crown on her head, as was uſual for orators to do; but 
the firſt words this female orator ſpeaks is to aſk for wine. This 
is ſaid in alluſion to the crowns which were generally worn at en- 
tertainments; and ſtill more to ſhew how much women and orators 
were addicted to the vice of drunkenneſs, which Demoſthenes, in 
icular, was charged with. Praxagora, before her companion 
bad begun to ſpeak, turned towards the pit and ſaid, Peact there, 
be filent Aripbrades : a ſevere ſtroke; for this Ariphrades was effe- 
minate, and a great babbler. But to return to the female orator, 
who having been reproved for aſking for wine, replies, How! 
« do not men drink when they are fitting in council? Moſt certainly 
« they do, and their decrees ſmell ſtrongly of wine. Are you ig- 
« norant, that it is not for libations only that they call for liquor? 
« Alas! they think more of themſelves than the Gods. From 
« whence think you proceeds that abuſe they throw upon one ano- 
« ther? and why are they often carried home to their houſes?” 
In this manner does Ariſtophanes ſpeak of the drunkenneſs of the 
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Another woman crowns her head, and leaning upon her ſtick, 
in-imitation of ſome celebrated orator, ** I could have wiſhed, ſays 
e ſhe, that ſome one more eloquent than myſelf had ſpoke, and 
te given me an opportunity of being a quiet auditor ; but I cannot 
e bear to think that the myſterious ditches ſhould be troughs filled 
- © with water *, as is done in the inns. No, by Ceres and Proſer- 


pine T, it is not to be endured.” 
. PRAXAGORA. 
By Ceres and Proſerpine ! What an oath! art thou mad? 
FEMALE ORATOR 
Mad ! Why I have not aſked again for wine. 
PRAXAGOR A. 


No, by Jupiter! but though thou haſt. aſſumed the character of 
a man, thou ſweareſt like a woman. | 

Praxagora begins now to ſtudy her ſpeech ; but the woman who 
had firſt ſpoke, reſuming the crown, goes on in this manner: I 
« have been conſidering what to ſay; let us ſee if I can ſpeak better 
* now. Oh, women who are here aſſembled! (ſhe falls into a 
* miſtake, and ſays women inſtead of men, but apologizes for it by 
< a ſevere ſtroke levelled at the cowardly Epigonus, who is ſuppoſed 
* to have been in the pit) I looked on that fide, ſays ſhe, and that 


e occaſioned my miſtake.” 
PRAXAGOR A. 


Sit down, I perceive that I muſt ſpeak for you all. I take the 
crown therefore, and may the Gods inſpire me (ſhe coughs.) Gen- 
tlemen, I take an equal intereſt with you in every thing that regards 
the ſtate: but I cannot help acknowledging that I am m—— 
grieved to ſee it governed ſo ill; and that our affairs are managed 
with ſo little prudence. I ſee plainly, that the commonwealth con- 
ſults only ſuch. counſellors as ſucceed to each other's wickedneſs as 
well as employments. If it ſhould happen that one of them con- 
tinues honeſt for a year, he aſſumes the privilege of being a rogue 
for ten years afterwards. Would you confide the government into 


3 


- 


In alluſion to a ſuperſtitious” cuſtom Caſtor and Pollux, for want of refleaing 
of pouring wine or oil into trenches made that the Athenian women ſwore by Ceres 
on purpoſe in the ground and Proſerpine, 

+ H vd S. Some have tranſlated it by 


other 
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other hands, things would grow worſe. Men are of a diſpoſition 
too harſh and inflexible to be capable of improving. Ah, gentlemen, 
you are afraid of thoſe who wiſh you well, and fawn upon thoſe 
who hate you! Whenever we ſhall ceaſe to hold aſſemblies, we 
ſhall look upon Agyrius“ as a wicked man: at preſent when coun- 
cils are in faſhion, we think very differently of him. He who re- 
ceives money for attending them, declares they are of the utmoſt 
importance; and he who receives none aſſerts thoſe perſons who 
ſell their advice to be worthy of death. | 

Praxagora is interrupted here by ludicrous exclamations. She 
then proceeds, and mentions'a confederacy which by all circum- 
ſtances ſeems to be the league which the Athenians, the Beotians, the 
Argives, and the Corinthians, had entered into againſt Lacedemon, 
whoſe growing power ever ſince her elevation and the decay of that 
of the Athenians, by the Peloponneſian war, had begun to give 
them umbrage, and was the cauſe of the Corinthian war. This 
according to Diodorus, B. 14. was concluded the ſecond: year of 
the 96th olympiad, under the archon Diophantus : the celebrated 
Conon + took great pains to bring it to perfection. It was he 
who found means to draw money from the Perſians, which was of 
great uſe to him in bringing over many of the allies from the party 
of Lacedemon; and in confirming the union of Athens and Co- 
rinth, in which he ſucceeded. But the following year , after he 
had cauſed the fortifications of Athens to be repaired, he withdrew, 
and was impriſoned at Sardish, by Tiribazus, and never after- 
wards recovered his liberty. The Athenians were not ſucceſsful in 
this war. It is by this fact in hiſtory, and by the flight of Conon, 
which is plainly enough hinted: at in this paſſage of the comedy, 
and confirmed by a ſcholiaſt who names Conon, that we are able to 
fix with ſome probability the date of this piece, to the fourth year 
of the 96th olympiad, unleſs we would ſtill place it further back. 
FP ˙²˙ 5X 11 K 
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* This Agyrius is again mentioned in 1 In the third eee 
Plutus, which makes it probable that under the Archon Eubulldes. 
his comedy and that of Plutus were re- { Sardis, 2 . Packs if way order 
preſented within a |ittle time after one Timolus, upon actolus. It was under, 
another, the dominion of the Perfians. Cyrus 
+ For the more perfectly underſtanding -takenity and-by-that-means ſubjected all 
this, read the abridgment of the life of Lydia to his empire, re n 
Conon by Cornelius n at the end * of that ard * 


this comedy. | 4 ton Ap d. < ot 4 
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When a confederate league was under deliberation, then it was 

© publickly ſaid, that unleſs this was effected, all would be loſt. 
„This league was concluded, and thoſe who had adviſed that 
e meaſure were the firſt to blame it *, Even the orator (Conon) 
ho was the author of it fled, and never appeared more. The 

“ poor thought it neceſſary that we ſhould ſend out a fleet; but the 
te rich and the labourers did not approve of it. O Athenians! you. 
* are angry with the Corinthians +, and yet they, alas! arevery uſe- 
ful to you; be you fo to them likewiſe. Argeus is an ignorant 
* fool, and Jerom is wife and prudent.” 

Conon had left the command of the fleet to this Jerom, in con- 
junction with Nicophemus, when he went into Perſia to confer 
with king Artaxerxes: a certain proof that Ariſtophanes touched 
that point of hiſtory which we have mentioned ; but all the expla- 
nations we can collect will not throw ſo much light as we could 
with npon this political oration of Praxagora. 

Security, continues ſhe, ſeems willing to return to the republic: 
but Thraſybulus has taken care to drive her hence, by interpo- 
ce ſing his advice in this affair when it · was not required.” This 
Thraſybulus was a buſy turbulent man, ſays the ſcholiaſt, extremely 
haughty, who had been corrupted by bribes, and an enemy to the 
people. He muſt certainly then be the ſame Thraſybulus, who, 
as Plutarch ſays, rendered Alcybiades odious to the citizens, after 
the unfortunate expedition againſt Epheſus, and not the Thraſy- 
bulus who delivered his country from the thirty tyrants, which the 
Lacedemonian conquerors, after the Peloponneſian war, ny. at 
the head of the republic of Athens. 

Praxagora concludes in this manner: Poor 'people! you are 
** the cauſe of all theſe calamities ; you who require to be paid -for 
« your votes out of the public treaſure; and who are extremely 
« attentive to what you are to gain at the aſſemblies, and never re- 
te flect that public affairs go on as poorly as the halting Æſimus: 
te however, if you will take my council, all may be remedied, I 
te declare myſelf able to fave the ſtate. How, by what means, you 
*« will aſk me? Thus then, put the government into the hands of 
« the women. Why ſhould this ſeem Range f do we not conſide 
« to them the government of our families ? 1. 


— — 
1 Probably becauſe the firſt expedition "4 In the comedy called Ly{frate, where 
was unſucceſsful. the ſubje@ greatly reſembles this, there is 


+ Becauſe they did not agree among — NENIED like oc- 
ori their allies, Diod. B. 14. caſion. ONE 
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ONE OF THE WOMEN.” 
| Finely ſaid. Courage, Praxagora, nothing can be finer ; proceed. 
 ___PRAXAGORA. | 


I can convince you that women are much fitter for government 
than us men: for firſt they waſh linen in warm water, after the 
ancient manner *; and they are likewiſe much addicted to plots 
and intrigues. If the ſtate would follow their example, and be leſs 
fond of making innovations, it would be ſecure from all danger. 

The women dreſs meat as formerly: they celebrate the feaſts 
of Ceres and Proſerpine as formerly: they abuſe their huſbands' as 
formerly: they cheat as formerly: they drink. as formerly: in a 
word, they do every thing as they did formerly. If then, Athenians, 
we ſhould truſt them with the government of the ſtate, we muſt 
not entertain ſuſpicions of them, or be uneaſy about their conduct: 
we may be aſſured that they will never alter from the ancient 
method. They will not be laviſh of the citizens blood; they are 
their mothers. Ah! by what more tender title can they be in- 
duced to love the people? Beſides, they are excellent at amaſſing 
money. They are born with a principle of frugality: do not ima- 
gine that they can ever be impoſed upon: They are too perfect in 
the art of deceiving others ever to be duped themſelves. I ſhall 
paſs over in filence all the other great qualities which the ſex have 
for government. Follow my counſels, and you will find the benefit 
of them, © EY | 
Buch is Praxagora's oration, which ſhe pronounces firſt to her 
companions, It is a ſingular piece, and I thought it neceſſary to 
give it the reader entire. brakes th at 4 
They aſk her where ſhe has learned this eloquence. © Oh, re- 
« plies ſhe, I lodged in the place where the aſſembly of the people 
i was held at the time when all the inhabitants of Attica + crouded 
< to Athens, in the beginning of the Peloponneſian war; and there 
„ had an opportunity of hearing our orators declaim.” The wo- 


39% 
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This, ſays Suidas, ſignifies that they do 
not depart from the ancient manners. Pro- 
bably this paſſage might be found to have 
another ſenſe, if we compare it with one of 
the ſame Kind in the comedy entitled Ly- 
fiftrata, where it is ſaid that the ſtate ought 
to be purged of rogues, as the dirt is waſh- 
ed out of linen, 


+ It muſt be remembered, that at the 


beginning of hoſtilities in the Peloponne- 


fian war, the city of Athens. was filled 
with the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
towns, who took up their lodgings as well 
as they could in the ſoldiers barracks, in the 
midſt of the public ſquares, 


. 
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men immediately name her for their chief; but they aſk her ſome 


queſtions ; as for example, what ſhe will do if Ciphalus ſhould op- 
poſe her opinion ? 


PRAXAGORA. 
I will fay that he has loſt his ſenſes. 


ONE OF THE WOMEN. 
That is well known. | | 
PRAXAGOR A. 
That he is quite mad, and ought to be chained. 
ANOTHER WOMAN, 
Who doubts it? | n 
PRAXAGORA, with an ironical air. 


Who, it muſt be acknowledged, does not underſtand his trade of 
a potter very well, but is extremely capable of governing the ſtate. 


FIRST WOMAN. | 
Very good; but if the blear-eyed Neoclides “ ſhould abuſe 


you, &c. 
Praxagora thus piqued, continues to anſwer ſuch objections by 
ſevere railleries upon thoſe citizens who were moſt noted, and in 
ublick employments. She afterwards ridicules the orators, by ex- 
banks her companions to imitate them, toraiſe with great gravity the 
ſleeveof their robe, and ſhew the arm bare as high asthe ſhoulder, &c. 
She now commands them to put on their diſguiſe; firſt the Laconian 
ſhoes; ſecondly the falſe beards; thirdly, the cloke above their 
own garment; fourthly, the ſtick to lean upon. Being com- 
pletely metamorphoſed, ſhe prepares to go, crying, Let us 
« make haſte; for there is no maney given to thoſe who come 
e late to the aſſembly.” We have already taken notice of the cuſtom 
of giving three oboles a man, on each day the aſſembly was held; 
and we find that Ariſtophanes never fails to ridicule it upon all oc- 
caſions, as a meanneſs unworthy of individuals, and ruinous to th 
whole ſtate. | 
The Chorus of women continue the raillery, by the eagerneſs 
they expreſs to be early at the aſſembly, in imitation of the magi- 


| © Neodlides, an Athenian, charged with having embezzled the publick treaſure : he 
was a great friend to proſecutions, | 
ſtrates 


- 
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ſtrates and the people. © In the time of the archon Myronides, 
* (lay the Chorus) every one uſed to carry with him ſome bread, 
* three or four olives, and ſomething.to quench his thirſt; but it is 
quite otherwiſe now. Each man goes thither to receive three 
© g0boles, like a labourer who carries the mortar: and for what are 


<< theſe. three oboles given? why, for the labour of ſerving his 


* 


* country.” 
There can be no doubt that the firſt act ends here. The poet 
has ſhewn great art in thus giving us an idea of what was to 
paſs in the aſſembly, by the women's exerciſing themſelves in the 
parts they were to act; for it was not poſſible to repreſent the aſ- 
ſembly of the people upon the ſtage: it is to be ſuppoſed that it 
was held in this interval between the acts. | 
Blepyrus, the husband of Praxagora, comes out in great aſtoniſh- 
ment at the abſence of his wife : having ſearched in vain for his 
own cloaths, he was obliged to put on her robe, in which he makes 
a very ludicrous appearance. He reaſons with himſelf concerning 
the meaning of this accident. Here follows a very low fcene which 
it is not fit to mention; and which marks the free and unpoliſhed 
manners of the citizens of Athens: manners which have a great 
reſemblance to thoſe of a certain republic in Europe. Blepyrus, 
with all his fooleries, is however ſuppoſed to be one of the principal 
magiſtrates of the ſtate. Another citizen, whom the flight of his 
wife had thrown into equal conſternation, comes to confer with 
his friend concerning this ftrange event; and, in a few minutes 
afterwards, they are joined by a third, named Chremes, who ac- 
uaints them that he was juſt returned from the aſſembly, and for 
the firſt time in his life came away without receiving the three 
oboles, as uſual; that he found all the places taken up before the 
break of day, by the vulgar: that they were taking into conſi- 
deration the means of preſerving the republic, now fallen to decay: 
that Neoclides, with his burnt-eye-lids ®, roſe up to make a ſpeech, 
but was ſilenced with loud hiſſes: that d one Eveon, who 
had occaſion for a cloke, propoſed a very ſingular ſcheme, 
which was, to oblige every tradeſman to furniſh the citizens gratis, 
with all ſorts of neceſſaries : that after him, a young man, finely 


— n 
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A few lines above he is called blear- + The poet here alludes probably to 
eyed. It is an alluſion to ſome accident thoſe who run in debt with tradeſmen. - 
which had happened to this orator, 


Vor. III. Bee ſhaped 
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, (he means Praxagora,) and as beautiful as Nicias * had 
proved that the beſt thing they could do was to put the t 
into the hands of the women: that all the ſhoemakers applauded- 
him; but that the husbandmen diſapproved of the motion. They 
t « ſhewed themſelves to be ſenſible perſons, fays Blepyrus.” © The 
c greater number, purſues Chremes, were for the decree in favour: 
of the women, to whom great praties were given, but Many'ccn-" 
< ſures were caſt on you. 


BLEPYRUS. 
| What cenſures were caſt on me? 


CHREMES. 


Firſt the orator + ſaid, that you were a * 0 perſonage, 
and very cunning. | 


BLEPYRUS. 


And what did he ſay of you? 
CHREME 8. 
ace hear ficſt what regards yourſelf, He ſaid you were a cheat, 
BLEPYRUS. 2 
What am 11 the only one then ? 1178 
C HRE ME S. 
An informer. | 
a B LEPIR US. 
Did he ſay this of me alone? 
CCH R EME S. 
Oh no, he ſaid the ſame of all this honourable company. 1. 
ing to the pit. 


. Perhaps he means the oxandfon of 4 — the wife of Blepyrvs. = Chine 
Nicias, the famous orator and general, mes ſays. that ſhe ſpoke thus of her huſband, 
. who died with Demoſthenes in the expedi- or of the magiſtrates i in general. There is 
non againſt Sicily: he had a fon named a good deal of true humour in this paſſage. 
Niceratus, who was murdered —_—_ —5 1 Horace ſays of Lucilius the ſatyriſt 
mand of the thi nts. icias, — 
ſon, of this 58 about fiſteen or 1 acripult populumgue 
ſixteen years old when this comedy was ated. > BLE 
- 


OI 
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Pray, who is this orator who ſpoke fine; ??; 

HRE M. E S. | 

Have patience. He faid that women had more wiſdom than 

men: that they better underſtand how to amaſs money, and 

are more capable of ſecrety; for he that they were never 


known to divulge the myſteties of Ceres and Proſerpine, W e 
you and I make public all that paſſes in our:condaltations. 


B. LEPIT RN U 8. 
By Mercury, he ſpoke truly. 
C HRE ME S. 
He faid that women lend each other their cloaths, their gold, and 
co without having witneſſes preſent; which however the bor- 


rowers take no advantage of, but faithfully return them again: 
a thing which we never e do. 58 


88 BLE PHY AUB. x | 
No . although we ſhould have received them before witneſs: 
| SC HREM ES. 


Nay more, he aid that women never give in informations: hae 
they are never guilty of mean frauds: that they never pillage the 
_ In ſhort, he ſaid a thouſand fine things of the ſex. | 


Lt BURN IV RUS, |. 

| Andwwhat reſolution was mken in the aſſembl : 

| AL who CHREMES. 5 
That you ſhould yield to the women the adminiſtration 775 affairs; 3 
n only mmm not been 
AN a cnn 11 | 81 


Pur ae neither 20 nor any comic poet, ever with this difference, that Aristophanes at- 
rried this liberty of cenſure ſo far as tacks offices add perſons, whereas the Ita- 
Ariſtophanes; even his cotemporaries, (if lian drama firikes. at offices only. If the 
we take his word for it) durſt not venture to reader will compare the ſcene contre is ham. 
be ſo ſevere, It muſt be acknowledged, mes dans les foubaits, with this of Ariſtopha- 
however, that the French ſcenes in the Tra- nes, it will de found to have a near reſem- 
den ene haves great degl-r-blupes-20.4e, —— | 
of that Tur of boldneſs and freedom; but comedy, . _ * 
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BLEPYRUS, 
And will this decree paſs ? 
CHREMES. 
Moft certainly. | L | 
BLEPYRUS 
And are the women to be inveſted with all the AO 
which men uſed to have ? | 
CHREMES. 
Yes, 


— 


B LE PY RUS. 
So it is no longer me, but my wife, that muſt go to the courts of 


juſtice? 
CH RE MES. 


Nor are you any longer to have the charge of your children's 
education: this alſo will belong to your wife. 


BLEPYRUS. 


Then I ſhall no longer be impatient for the approach of git 
| CHREMES. | 


No, by Jupiter ! the women will hencefbrward do all the buſi- 
neſs, and you may ſit at home with your arms acroſs. 

Blepyrus, and Chremes, full of aſtoniſhment at this ſtrange de- 
cree, take leave of each other, ſaying, © Our fathers have often 
faid, that our moſt ridiculous decrees were by the fingular goodneſs 
of the Gods turned to our benefit *. Would to heaven that this 
may be the caſe now. | 

When they go off the ſtage the Chorus of women enter, as re- 
turning from the aſſembly: they look round them cautiouſly, to be 
ſure that no man is near, that they may talk to each other freely, 
and enjoy their victory. They then ſtop before Praxagora's houſe, 
the greater part of them having quitted their beards, and the reſt of 
their * difpuiſe. - Praxagora joins them, and intreats thoſe who are 
ſtill diſguiſed to reſume their own habits as ſoon as poſſible: ſhe 
prepares to go into Ra to put her huſband's clokein its place, 


— 


|  ® Demoſthenes had ſaid the ſame in lis oration, See alſo the Clouds, 77 
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and deſires her companions to wait till ſhe returns, that ſhe may 
conſult thm upon the meaſures neceſſary to be taken for the good 
government of the ſtate, with which ſhe had been intruſted in the 


quality of Archon. 
Blepyrus, who was ſtanding concealed near hisdoor, in the corner 


of the ſtage, perceiving his wife approach, ſtops her, and aſks her 
from whence ſhe comes with that cloke? Praxagora afſumes a 
haughty air, and a firſt to be angry, leſt ſhe Should be ſuſ- 
| of any intrigue. She fays, that one of her friends being 

taken in labour in the night, had ſent for her; and ſhe colours over 
this pretence and her diſguiſe in the beſt manner ſhe is able, and 
continues her ſpirited tone, which makes a ſcene truly comic. Blo- 
pyrus mentions the new decree; and Praxagora, feigning aſtoniſh- 
ment and curioſity, obliges her husband to give her an account of 
the whole affair. After having heard it all, „The VOY" is 


< going to be very happy, faid ne. 4 
BLEPYRUS., 
How? 115 
| PRAXAGORA. | 


On many accounts. Men, audacious. men, will no more dit. 
honour her by the moſt ſcandalous actions: there will be no more 
falſe evidence, no more informations, no more -— 


BLEPYRUS. 
Not ſo faſt, pray. Would you have me ſtarve then? 


A CITIZEN nate a 4 
| Let her proceed, I intreat you... 0 1 
PR AX AG O RA. 


; No more of thoſe rogues who cheat with i apuni 
wretches who envy their neighbours riches. We zb have =0 no 


mode poverty; were eee ee, 
THE CITIZEN. 
Fine promiſes theſe, if they can be made good, 
__PRAXAGORA | 
1 will anſwer for it they can; you ſhall be witneſs, and 1 defy 
my husband to make any r reaſonable PEI to what Tam going 


to ſe. 
Propo | The 
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The Chorus, perceiving the diſpute is now begun, exhortPraxagora 
to ſupport coutageouſly'the cauſe of her ſex; to explain her ſyſtem of 
governmentclearly, and to execute a prodigy, till then unheard ofin 
Athens: For our citizens, ſay they, are weaty of ſeei go 
L on in a regular and uſual train; they would have novelties. 85. ok f 
* then is one for them: come proceed quickly to che matter. Speak, 
cc and execute.” 

The plan and execution of this extraordinary ſyſtem makes the 
ſoul of this piece from the beginning to the end of it. Praxagora 
is afraid that the ſpectators will not r reliſh ſuch ſtrange [novelties ; 
but Blepyrus himſelf endeavours to remove this doubt, as the Cho- 
rus had done before; and by the ſame ſatyrical ſtroke againſt the 
extravagant | fondneſs of the Athenians for whatever Was new. 
Ariſtophanes feems to have been afraid that he would not be un- 
derſtood when he railed fo freely againſt the government; for, in 
the piece before us, he ſeveral times repeats, that the Athenians were 
mad after novelties; and that politicks, as well as all things elſe, were 

ſubje& to the viciſſitudes of faſhion. 

Praxagora, accordingly, explains her Kine, which is, that there 
ſhall be a general community of goods; that each citizen ſhall be 
obliged to put his treaſure into the hands of the women, who are 
to diftribute it equally, and with economy. If any one conceals 
his money, he will contract the guilt of perjury. 

« Very fine! ſays Blepyrus; and perhaps that man has EY 
t mulated thoſe riches * by taking falſe oaths. Of what uſe will his 
ce perjuring himſelf be to him, replies the wife, when he will have 
ce no longer any cauſe to fear poverty, which is alone the mother of 

© crimes ? Befote the new decree took place, perjury was profi- 
« table; ; but by this happy invention, no one will be attentive” to 
« increaſe his own particular fortune, Gnce he will have all his ne- 
*« ceſſities ſupplied out of the public fund.” ' 


e | 
But I eee u your cyl. the Atbe- 
nians are to procure cloaths. 

| PRAXAGORA - 


Nothing i is more eaſy. They ſhall-wear thoſe they have, till the 
wives can make others for their bushands, the 
— ——— — 


'*A 7 very uſual i in the time of Ariftophanes, if we will take his word for 1 kia 
BLE py. 


I 
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BLEPYRUS. 


Pray anſwer me one queſtion. more. If a citizen-thould be eon- 
demned by the court to pay a fine, from whence muſt the ſum be 
ſupplied, for it is not reaſonable that this money ſhould be paid 
out of the publick treaſure ? 


| PRAXAGORA. a6 
A pretty difficulty this! Why there will be no more law-ſuits. 


BLEPYRUS. 
That will be death to many Athenians. 


Praxagora, by the ſame method of reaſoning, proves that there 
will be no more robbers, no more cheats, no more muſicians. 
And as for perſonal quartels,. ſhe ſays, which formerly produced 
1 it will be eaſy to remedy them by the law of retalia- 

The city and all the houſes are to be in common, as if At- 
— was but one family. She has the following ridiculous regula- 
tion for their principal meals. The court of juſtice and the por- 
ticos are to be converted into eating- houſes, and the tribunals into 
buffets. They are to have no other ſubject ſor their ſongs at table, 
but the glorious exploits of thoſe who have behaved valiantly in 
battle; and cowar who doubtleſs, after having turned their 
backs to the enemy, will not dare to appear at table, are to be 
branded with infamy. Theſe places are to be regulated by Iot. A. 
herald is to draw the letters of the alphabet, and each citizen is, 
to take his place as the letter fallen to him direQs ; as for ex- 
ample , if he has the letter B. he is to eat at the portico called 
Bafilique. The tables are to be ſupplied plentifully, and with de- 
lieacy, ſo that there may be no diſputes occaſioned by a fear of not. 
having; a good repaſt. | 

Blepyrus diverts himſelf extremely with this whimſical ſcheme ; 
but Praxagora, who had formed it in earneſt, retires to put it in ex- 
ecution. Her intention is to make a woman, whoſe voice is re- 
markably ſtrong, proclaim the decree. for each citizen to bring his 
money to the publick ſtock'; and afterwards ſhe is to prepare the 
repaſt for the preſent day. Blepyrus thinks all this fo p eaſant, that 


—_— 
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Praxagora 8 to name feveral the cuſtom hs by means of theſs 
letters and ſeveral places as tribunals of letters the . 
which theſe letters are mali, to ridicule | 5 
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he reſolves to follow his wife, „That thoſe, ſays he, who paſs 
«by may ſay, there is the husband of the lady governeſs.” 
la the following act (as it is ſuppoſed the decree for a commu- 
nity” of goods has been publiſhed) * two citizens appear, one of 
whom is willing to obey the decree, and the other reſolute againſt 
it. The former humourouſly apoftrophiſes his furniture, which he 
cauſes to be brought piece by piece out of his houſe. © Come 
% out, oh kettle, ſays he, thou art fo black already, that thou 
& canſt not be made worſe by boiling the drugs with which Lyſi- 
« crata dies her white hairs.” By my faith, cries the other 
„ citizen, I will not be ſuch a fool as to deliver up thus all the 
« fruits of my labour and frugality. I will firſt ſee what ſucceſs 
« this fine decree meets with.” He ſpeaks theſe words as he 
comes out of his houſe, and meeting his neighbour, with his goods 
at the door, he aſks him if he is going to put them in pawn? Be- 
ing anſwered that he is preparing to _ the new law, he calls. 
him a madman, and declares, that he is determined to wait till he 
knows what the people will do ; and that he will be the laſt in 
committing ſuch folly ; * For I am well perſuaded, ſays he, that 
« thoſe who have promiſed to obey the law mean nothing leſs.” 
He for his part will follow his own maxim, which he humou- 
rouſly repeats ſeveral times over; namely, That he will continue 
to delay and to procraſtinate. There is in this ſcene a good deal 
of Attic ſalt. * I know the diſpoſition of our Athenians, ſays 
« this cautious citizen : they are very ready to make decrees, but 
« very flow in executing them.” . | 
There is a ſtroke alſo at the avaritious Antiſthenes, and the 
rodigal Callias, the ſon of Hipponicus, who, as + Elian tells us, 
83 ſquandered all his eſtate with a Pericles and a Nicias (not 
the two famous heroes ſo called) agreed together to poiſon 
themſelves, having nothing more to do in the world. 

The diſtruſtful citizen, continuing to exhort his neighbour not 
to part with his effects, in obedience to an uncertain decree, ſays that 
every day decrees as trifling and ridiculous are publiſhed; as that for 
inſtance which ſettled the price of ſalt at a very ſmall ſum, and im- 
mediately was abrogated. He quotes another concerning leather 
money, which was publiſhed under the archon Callias, and which 
being afterwards cried down, was the cauſe that many citizens 
were ruined ; and laſtly, he mentions a third upon a tax which 


© ® This is done after Praxagora is gone off the ſtage. + Elien Var Hiſt, I. 4. e. 23. 
did 
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did not ſucceed. The firſt citizen; whom theſe-arguments cannot 
prevail upon, refutes them no otherwiſe than by ſaying, © What 
«you alledge might fofmerly be convincing, when med governed 
te the ſtate, but now it is the women who make laws. A ſevere 
ſtroke this againſt thoſe three decrees, and indeed againſt all the 
others. EI, EY 
. A woman now enters, who, performing the office of a herald, pro- 
claims thatthepublicdiriner ĩsready; and that the citizens havenothing 
to do but to draw their tickets, that they may repair to the ſeveral 

laces marked therein, where they are to cat. The citizen who 


taſte of comedy. I ſhall ſay nothing more of this piece; the reader 


Mere h bowerer ü ver) curjout page compounded Word. which ebe nch Gr 
ar the end, The Chorus exhort other verſes, Hwa bee as Rapi hav juchei- 


to go on dancing to the feaſt that is pre · ouſly. in his obſervations upon 
pared for them, and expreſs the different poetry, See the diſcourſe upon comedy. . 
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The Lives of Great "Commanders, by CoRxITIVUS Nos, 
.. tranſlated by M. L GRAãõ, of the Oratory. Paris, 1729. _ 


ONON*, the Athenian, was called to the 

the common-wealth, during the Peloponneſian. war, in which 
he commanded the forces both by land and ſea, and acquitted him- 
ſelf ſo worthily of thoſe employments, that the Athenians, who 
thought they were obliged in gratitude to reward his ſervices with 
the higheſt honours, conferred upon him the government of all 
the iſlands: his firſt conqueſt was, that of Pheræ, a colony of the 
Lacedemonians . 

He was pretor at the latter end of the Peloponneſian war, when 
the power of Athens was ſo entirely ſunk by the victory Lyſander 
gained at the river gos. Conon + was not preſent at this battle, 
and from that time fortune ceaſed to be favourable to the Athenians: 
but as this great man joined to his long experience in war, the 
moſt conſummate ſkill as a general, it was not doubted but that if 
he had commanded in that action, the Athenians would not have 
been defeated. | | 
Conon, being at Cyprus when he was informed of the melan- 
choly condition of his country, and that Athens was falling under 
the yoke of the Lacedemonians,, withdrew to the court of Pharna- 
baſus, ſatrap of Lydia and Ionia, and the kinſman and ſon-in-law of 
the king of Perſia. He did not make choice of this retreat becauſe 


. 


— — —— 


* He was the ſon of Timotheus. | Conon fled after the battle with eight gal- 
+ In Achaia. lies, and took refuge at Cyprus, at the 


t This paſſage ſeems to contradict both court of king Evagoras. | 
Xenophon and Plutarch, who ſay, that 1 
e 
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he might live thete inactive and ſecure, but that he might aſſiſt 
his diſtreſſed countrymen; and for that purgoſe he uſed his utmoſt 
endeavburs to conciliate the friendſhip of the ſatrdp ; and even ex- 
poſed himſelf to the greateſt dangers to gain his confidence. In 
this deſign he ſucceeded fo happily, that when the Lacedemonians, 
after their conqueſt of Athens, broke through their treaties with 
Artaxerxes , and ſent Ageſilaus into Aſia to make war, being pri- 
vately incited thereto by Tiſaphernes, who hid a particular intereſt 
in this rupture; Conon commanded the Perfian army, and nothing 
was done in this war but what was conformable to the deſigns and 
orders of the Athenian general. He every where made head againſt 
Agefilaus, Who was a-great general; but Conon, by the prudence 
of his counſels; often obſtructed his beſt concerted deſigus; and It 
is certain that it was chiefly owing to him that the Spartan king 
did not carry his conqueſts in Afia as far as Mount Taurus. Age- 
ſilaus being recalled by the Lacedemonians, on account of the war 
which the Athenians and the 4 Beotians had juſt declared againſt 
them; Conon loſt no part of his favour with the Perſian ge- 
nerals, and was of great uſe to them in all their enterpriſes. No 
one any longer doubted of the treachery of Tiſaphernes, but Atta- 
xerxes; and the great ſervices he had received from this fatrap, for- 
merly, ſcemed to ſecure to him that favour, which, by his perfidy, 
he was no longer worthy of: nor is it ſurpriſing that the king of 
Perfia ſhould be flow to entertain ſuſpicions againſt a man by whoſe 
{kill and conduct he had conquered his brother Cyrus: but Phar- 
nabazus ſent Conon to him with proofs of the ſatrap's treaſon. 

When Conon arrived at the Perfian court, he addreſſed himſelf to 

a great officer of the palace t, named Tithrauſtes, and telling him 
that he had affairs of conſequence to communicate to the king, de- 
fired he would procure him an audience. © I am very ready to 
grant your requeſt, replied Tithrauſtes ; but conſider firſt whether 
* it will not be better for you to ttanſact this affair by writing; for 
if you are deſirous of being introduced to the king, you muſt re- 
* ſolve to worſhip him after the manner of the Perfians. If you feel 
« jt yourſelf any reluctance to comply with this cuſtom, truſt your 
« buſineſs to my management, and rely upon my diligence and 
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* It would ſeem that by the alliance + Here begins the paſſage which relates 
here mentioned, we muſt underſtand, that to the comedy of the Female Orators. 

which the Lacedemonians concluded with I In the text it is Chiliarchns, commander 
the ſecond Darius, the father ofthis Arta- of a thouſand men, a 
xerxes, ſurnamed Mnemon and Cyrus. 5 TIT ME 
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K fidelity for your ſervice. ] am not unwilling, anſwered Canon, 


to pay your maſter that reſpect which is due to his dignity; but be- 
ing born in a republic, accuſtomed to rule other nations, I ſho 

*« be apprehenſive of injuring my country were I to renounce her 
* cuſtoms, to comply with thoſe of forcigners.” Being determined 
not to give up this point, he delivered the ſum/of what he bad to 
fay in writing; and the king gave ſo much credit to his depoſitions, 

that he inſtantly declared Tiſaphernes an enemy to his pexſon and 
ſtate, conſented. to enter into a war with the Lacedemonians, and 
defired Conon to make choice of whom he thought proper to act as 
treaſurer to the troops to be employed in this war; but this Conon 
declined, and adviſed the king to truſt the choice to Pharnabazus, 

who better knew the capacity and integrity of his ſubjects, than he 
who was a ſtranger could be ſuppoſed to do. Conon, after having 
received ſeveral very conſiderable preſents from Artaxerxes, went by - 


his order, into Cyprus and Phanicia, and to other countries on the 


ſea-coaft, to provide ſhips of war and form a fleet capable of acting 


the enſuing ſummer. Pharnabazus was, Fauna his defire, ap- 
inted his collegue in this expedition. 


As ſoon as the Lacedemonians heard of the preparations making 


againſt them, they bent all their thoughts upon @ vigorous defence, 


not ſo much through a fear of the — pt as becauſe they, in 


the perſon of Conon, oppoſed to them a yaliant and prudent = 


whoſe enterprizes were ſupported with all the . of Deng of 
Perſia. , They immediately equipped a fleet, the command of 
which was given to Piſander; but Conon attacked it near Cnidas , 
and after a bloody fight, routed it entirely, took a great number of 
ſhips, and ſunk many more. By this victory be not only reſtored 
liberty to Athens, but alſo freed all Greece from the unjuſt -power 
of the Lacedemonians. Conon returned afterwards. to Athens 
with ſome of the ſhips which he bad taken from the enemy. He 
rebuilt the walls of the city, and the port which Lyſander had de- 
moliſhed; and diſtributed among bis fellow citizens five hopgred 
talents which he had received from Pharnabazus. 

Conon, by a fault common to almoſt all men, could not enjoy 
the favours of fortune with that — with . he had 


A city of Caria, in which was a famous inclination to cut through their iſthmus; 


temple dedicated to Venus. Cnilas was, but were diſſuaded — this enterpriſe by 
according to Herodotus, a Lacedemonian an oracle. 
colony. The Cnidians, ſays he, _— 


p 
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ſupported her frowns; for having triumphed over the Lacedemo- 
nians both by land and ſea, he thought hg had ſufficiently reven ed 
the iajuries his cquntry had ſyftered, and he now forme 9 

which exceeded kis power to perform. However, theſe enterprizes 
being undertaken, not to increaſe the power of the Perſians, but to 
reſtore the commonwealth of Athens to its former ſplendor, his 
ſchemes were not diſapproved, but even did honour to his probity 
and virtue. Depending therefore upon the great authority he had ac- 
quired ſince the famous victory at Cnidas, as well among the bar- . 
barigns as the Greeks, he endeavoured privately to ſubje&@ Ionia 
and Eolia again to the dominion of Athens; but this deſign not 
being carefully concealed, it came to the knowledge of Tiribazus“, 

overnor of Sardes, who ſent for Conon under pretence of charging 
bien with ſome commiſſion to the king of Perfia. Conon, having tio 
ſuſpicion of the ſatrap's ill intentions towards him, went to his 
court, and was impriſoned immediately upon his arrival. He con- 
tinued in confinement ſome time. It is ſaid by ſeveral authors, 
that he was carried to the king. who put him to death; but Digon, 
the hiſtorian, upon whoſe authority I have related: ſeveral things 
conceraing the affairs of Perſia, ſays, that he found means to make 
his eſcape, but whether by the conſent, or by the [negligence of 
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COMEDY by ARISTOPHANBS 


Afted in the fourth: year of the ninety-ſtventh ohmpiad, under the 
ce Antibater,” 


E have no other proof of the exactneſs of this date, but 
what the Greek 3 furniſhes us with; for Ariſtophanes, 
contrary to his uſual cuſtom, ſpeaks very little in his Plutus of pub- 


lic affairs, and the government of the ſtate. At moſt, we can 


draw but ſome flight hints from it, which confirm the date fixed 


by the ancient ſcholiaſt. This reſerve in the poet is alone ſufficient 


to ſhew how much of its Cyaical licentiouſneſs the old comedy was 
beginning to loſe. It followed the fate of democracy, which after 
frequent changes and frequent reſtorations, ſcarce preſerved any of 
its former vigour, and was no more than the ſhadow of the ancient 
popular government, which prevailed forty years before, when Ari- 
ſtophanes exhibited his comedy called the Daitalians, under the 


archon Diotimus. 


We are told by one of the ſcholiaſts, that Plutus was twice repre- 
ſented ; and that there was an interval of twenty years between its 
firſt repreſentation, and that we are ſpeaking of here: but there is 
nothing in the comedy which gives us any room to believe ſo. The 
Greek preface (which, from its being ſo extremely circumſtantial,) 

ars to be very ancient, ſays not a word concerning theſe two 
ſeveral exhibitions; and indeed it is not neceſſary to enter into a 
diſcuſſion of this matter, fince it would afford us little information. 
We will therefore confine ourſelves to the examination of the piece 


. itſelf, and judge of its new character, without taking any pains to 


diſcover whether the Plutus which is come down to us is a ſecond 
| comedy 
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comedy under that title, or the firſt retouched. We ſhall find a 
Chorus in it; but a very different one from all we have hitherto 
ſeen of this poet. There is neither flander nor inveQive in this 
Chorus; particular "Athenians are indeed named, and rallied per- 
ſonally, but with leſs indecency than in any of his others, It is 
from the fiction chiefly, and not from its ſatire, that this comedy 
pleaſes ; and its ſatire, will be found to have ſcarce any of that acri- 
mony which abound in all the other comedies of this poet. 

Ariſtophanes feigns that a yeoman, or farmer, having met a blind 
man, diſcovers him to be the God of Riches, reſtares him to his 
ſight, and places him in the ſhrine of Jupiter. The avarice of the 
Athenians, which they carried even to impiety, ſeveral individuals, 
and the Gods, form the ſubject of thoſe railleries, which the fiction 
naturally applies ; and which abound in every ſcene. The cha- 
racers are Plutus, Chremylus, a farmer, or yeoman ; Cario, his 
ſervant; the wife of Chremylus; Blepſidemus, another farmer; 
Poverty; an honeſt citizen; a wicked citizen; an informer; an old 
woman; a young ſpendthrift; Mercury, and the prieſt of Jupiter. 
The ſcene is before the houſe of the farmer. | 


ACI. 


Chremylus's ſervant is ſeen walking a few paces before his maſter; 
and, by railing at him in a humorous manner, acquaints the au- 
dience, that they are returning from the temple of Apollo, from 
whence Chremylus had followed a blind man, whom he is as fearful 
of loſing fight of, as if he had found a treaſure. Accordingly Chre- 
mylus appears walking cloſe to the blind man, and after ſome alter- 
cation with Cario, his ſervant, he relates his adventure to him in 
theſe terms: | : | 


CHREMYLUS. 


Well, I will tell thee; for of all my domeſtics thou art, in my 
opinion, the moſt faithful. (Afide) I mean the moſt roguiſh. 
Know then, that notwithſtanding T have all-my life loved juſtice, 
and reverenced the Gods, yet I am poor and miſerable. 

55 EK 

Ay, I know it very well.. 
1 ihne 1 
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I lend therefore to go and conſult the oracle, as conel 
my miſerable days to be near a period; to know of the God whats 
it will not de the intereſt of my only ſon to adopt other morals, and 
become crafty; unjuſt, and wicked; ſince theſe _—_— 9 * | 
nen n raiſe a man —— gr 
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At 2 anſwer did the God from the ſhade of his (idk, 
laurels return? 
CHREMYLUS.... 2 4 

llo commanded me to follow the firſt perſon 1 met after I 

went out of his temple, and not to quit him a moment, and to pre- 


yail on him to go with me to my houſe. 


CARI O, hlboking at the bind man, and ring ind. 
And it was this fine perſon you met then? 

| CHREMYLUS. 
Yes. 
| CAREO. 


Faith, maſter, you have not comprehended the meaning of the 
oracle; and yet it is clearer than the ſun. The God commands 
you to educate your ſon in the manner and principles of his fellom 
cxlens. 

CHREMYLUS. 
From whence do you draw this inference ? 
CARIO. 


A blind man might ſee it. Is there any thing more advan- 
on or more faſhionable at preſent.than roguery ? | 
Cario means, that his maſter having aſked the God whether he 
ought. not to bring up his ſon in fraud and injuſtice, the oracle had 
anſwered 


= 


P Li ET Us & 
unſrrered him in * plaineſt | Spur by bidding bim faſten upon 
the firſt comer, to uſe ;.., becauſe, in reality, 
there was no 10 be bund in Athens who WEE not a rogue, 
and conſequently a good model for his ſon. 

Chremylus is not ſatisfied with this explanation: he cannot help 
imagining that there is ſome deeper myſtery in the oracle; and he 
reſolves to queſtion the blind man, who hitherto has continued 
ſilent. Cario begi ins with the true inſolence of a. ſervant to one 
whom he fancies his inferior: he threatens him with a drubbing ; 
and the blind man anſwers. with a curſe, He ſays the ſame. 
thing to Chremylus, who had not taken his former abuſe to 

elf. At length after ſome ludicrous expreſſions concerning 
this unknown, the blind man tells him that he is Plutus, the 
God of Riches. Art thou Plutus, ſays the ſervant, and in this 
miſcrable condition? The God gives a humorous reaſon for his 

fo dirty: he is but juſt come out of the houſe of Patroclus, 
he ſays, a rich miſer, who never ſince he was, born would be at the 
expence of a bath to waſh himſelf. This Patroclus, and ſeveral. 
others who are named, were | perſons well known i in Athens, 

Plutus hy aſked how it, happened. that he is blind, 

e Jupiter, out of envy to mortals afflicted me thus; for m_— I 
< was a child; I threatened him that 1 would only viſit the juſt and 
©: wiſe among them; and that I might not be ie 

« thoſe from the others, he ſtruck me with Mn 1. 
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- Plats ti defires to be ſiſſered to Aen. fince he had 
them a full account of himſelf: but this is the very cauſe 
detaining him ; for who, when once they have | got Plytus in their 
poſſeſſion, will ſuffer him to leave rl; All this is all , as is 
the greateſt part of this comedy.  Chremylus makes uſe of threats 
and prayers to prevail upon Plutns to remain with him; he pro 
to him thathe is the baby hneft's man in Athens. Oh, (op 
% God of riches) this is the languag e of yo all When 5 
% deavouring to gain me; but no 0 85 am I in ffeſſion, 
than you bid adieu to virtue.” He adds, chat all' me without 
exception, are wicked; which aſſertion gives great offence to the 
ſlave. The maſter tempts Plutus by promiſes; 1 wall”; T 
you to your fight, fays he to the God.“ Plutus refuſes this 0 al 
leſt he ſhould diſpleaſe Jupiter, who, well knowin 
of mortals, would doubtleſs puniſh him ſeverely for e Kan 
to receive this benefit from them. ek furs the farmer, after 
| throwing out ſome impious exprefſions a upiter, undertakes 
to prove to Plutus, that he is more ably __ the ſovereign of 
the Gods. This he does by a very andalous allegory, the 8 
of which reflects entirely upon the Athenians: Yor. according to 
him, it is by Plutus that Jupiter reigns; by Plutus that ſacri- 
fices are offered to him; by Plutus that a favourable reception 
at Corinth is procured . Money, he ſays, and preſents, are the 
great ſprings upon which juſtice, love, and the arts, all turn. 
This was uſual with Ariſtophanes; and this paſſage is ani * like 
many others in his comedies, with perſonal latice : the ad point- 
ing out certain of the ſpectators +. Sulaiea: 


"PLUTUS 
How wretched am! never to have known this before!,. 
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* The ſenſe of this proverb be eafily | this kindin A ophanes, that there is . — 

perceived. phyla je. ai fo de, 2 2 

Corinth. | e it ,is only a conjeauge, age 
t we have ſeen ſo many examples of 3 be for it. * 
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And the paſſion of Nais for Philonides ? 4 ich man, but als, and 
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Oh may it fall upon thy head! 
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of all things, but are never weary of you: e 
too much, we are ſurfeited even with love. 
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But of Plutus we never think we have enou gg. 
Theſe ſtrokes of ſatire, and this kind of humorous dialogues 

were judged by Moliere to have ſo much the ſpirit of ttue 

comedy, that he has not failed to imitate them in many of his 
pieces, which are ſo well known that it would be needleſs ta 
quote them. cn 201187 7 ry £3 110 Inne rt 
Plutus, notwithſtanding the praiſes they give him, ſtill returns ta 
his point: he is apprehenſive that he has not this univerſal power 
which is attributed to him. Chremylus and Cario reproach him 
with his being a moſt faint-hearted deity. | He proteſts he is quito 
therwiſe; but that ſome robbers having failed in their defign/ upon 
him, called his forefight and prudence timidity. The farmer pro- 
miſes to reſtore him to the uſe of his eyes, and this upon the cre- 
dit of an oracle delivered by Apollo himſelf. | Hereupon the God 

of riches has a fling at Apollooöo. a. 

What, ſays he, is Apollo alſo in your plot?“ DoubtleG he 

hints at the riches in the temple of Delphos. 9223 ee 

 Plutus, at length appearing leſs incredulous concerning the poſ- 

Gbility of his cure, Chremylus ſends Cario inſtantly to ſeek for 

all the peaſants in the,neighbourhaod, who, en account of their vit⸗ 

tue are ſtarving; and, in the mean time, takes Plutus with him to 
his houſe. All this is not done without-ſome, allegorical ſtrokes of 
ſatire, ſuch as theſe ; I never, ſays. Plutus, go into any ſtranger's 

c houſe without the utmoſt concern, for I am.ſcarce ever. uſed well 

« in it, If I viſit a miſer he burjes me aliye; and when a friend aſks 

e him to lend him a tering ſum, he ſwears boldly that he never ſat 

« me; but if I, go to,a wild -prodigal fellow immerſed in dehanch- 

ry and gaming. I am. in a moment turned naked. out f 
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The reader muſt certainly perceive in this act a ſtrong -reſem- 
blance between the character of Plutus and the Sganarelle *, of 
Moliere. They endeavour ad anger Sganarelle that he is a great 
phyſician; and he reſolves to the character of one, ſince they 
will have it ſo. As Sganarelle becomes a phyſician, whether he 
will or not, ſo Plutus becomes the Jupiter of the n 


r Soils why 


Cario enters, followed by a croud of peaſants, whom he has 
| drawn to him by the hopes of hearing great news. But this ſcene 
[ being full of the loweſt humour, and abounding in puns,” al- 
| though many fatirical ſtrokes are ſcattered through it, cannot 
poſſibly pleaſe a modern tafte, notwithſtanding all the endea- 
vours of the commentators, and of madame Dacier, for that purpoſe: 
What I call puns are however allufions drawn from Homer and 
ſeveral tragedies, but turned into ruſtic buffooneries. | 

The peafants being all gathered together, and the debate biatireca, 
them and Cario ended, Chremylus comes out of his houſe and in- 
treats them to help him to guard Plutus, whom he has found. That 
inſtant Blepſidemus appears; he is the friend of Chremylus, but greatly 
aſtoniſhed at the report of his being ſuddenly become extremely 
rich. All the poignancy of this ſcene — in the affected incre- 
dulity of this pretended friend, who is not able to conceive how his 
companion ſhould have grown rich without being a rogue ; and 
obſtinately perfiſts in his endeavours to perſuade him to a ef 
ledge his robbery, to the end that he may have a bribe for k 
his ſecret. He even promiſes him to ſtop the mouths of the judges, 
provided he will furniſh him with a little money for that purpoſe. 
„ Harkee, friend, fays he; I will make up this matter for ety at a 
** ſmall expence. Be filent. I will gag the orators.” 


CHREMYLUS. 


Faith, friend; you a pear to me to be that fort of man who would 
lay out fifty crowns' for me, and charge me two hundred. , - 

This pleaſant diſpute continues a long while. Blepſidemus, not- 
withſtanding” all the proteſtations of innocence made by his friend, 
perſiſts obſtinately in his opinion that he is guilty. Chremylus 
grows angry, but this has no effect. Blepſidemus always anſwers like 
one fully perſuaded that he is not miſtaken, and determined neithet 
to give up his point nor to liſten to any thing he urges in his defence. 
Madame Pernelle treats Orgon i in the ſame manner in the T eo 


* Le Medecin malgre lui de Moliere. 


Moliere 
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Moliere ſtudied Ariſtophanes with great care, and ſem perſons, know 
all theodligationsbe has to him. At length Blepſidemus being, not- 
withſtanding his obſtinacy, made ſenſible of the truth, expteſſes a 
great deſire to fee Plutus; but Chremylus tells him that firſt, they 
muſt endeavour to reſtore this God to his ſight. Blepſidemus refers 
him to the phyficians. * To the phyſicians, replies Chremylus: 
e why, are there any phyſicians in a city where there are no fees for 
te them, but .agreat deal ofcontempt ?” This is not the caſe at preſent, 
The cangluſion is, that both agree to carry Plutus to the tewple of 

Eſculapius the God of phyſic. | ** 


4 1 
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Poverty, in perſon, enters ſuddenly in a great rage with the two 
old men, and peremptorily commands them to lay aſide theix in- 
tention. There is in this place a ſtroke of ſatire againſt one of the 
tragic poets; for Blepyrus takes Poverty for a fury, and Chremylus 
objects that ſhe has no torch, She likewiſe ſays ſame ſmart things to 

the old men; but as neither of them know her to be poverty, one 
— 4 ſhe. is a fiſh- woman and the other an hoſteſs. Probably 
the poet here pointed out two perſons who were among the audi- 
ence. At length ſhe declares herſelf to be Poverty. At this dread- 
ful found Blepſidemus is for running away; but is prevented by his 
friend; who, depending upon the affiſtance of Plutus, declares. he 
will-drive this deteſtable divinity out of Greece.” Poverty, ſuppreſ- 
ſing her anger for, a few moments, conſents to argue this matter 
calmly with them; and attempts to prove, that they cannot bring a 

reater misfortune upon the Greeks than: the baniſhing her would be. 
The Chorus of peaſants; who are ſtill upon the ſtage, exhort the two 
champions to defend their cauſe vigorouſly againſt Poverty. 
_ . »Chremylus begins. He tells her that it is fit the good ſhould be 
happy, and the wicked miſerable ; and conſequently that Plutus 
ought to be reſtored to his ſight, becauſe he will then beſtow his 
bleſſiogs upon virtuous perſons only, and by that means all mortals 
will be induced to become virtuous; {LIES 

Poverty anſwers, and proves in form, that if this ſhould happen, 
and if all mortals were to be rich, there would be an end of ſub- 
ordination in the world; there would be no maſters, no ſervants : 
arts would be neglected, and conſequently riches would be uſeleſs; 
and concludes with declaring that indigence is the mother of all 
Chtemylus, taking the thing in the worſt light, draws a ſtri- 
king picture of extreme indigence, by which many miſerable wretches 
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are reduced to want the common neceſſaties of life. Poverty there- 
fore, in his opinion, by proving too much, proves nothing at all. 
Poverty replies, and reproaches the two old men, or rather the 
Athenians in general, with confounding together virtue and vice; a 
criminal and voluntary indigence “, with a decent competence; Thra- 
Iybulus with Dionyſius. Thraſybulus expelled from Athens the thirty 
tyrants, whom the Lacedemonians, after the conqueſt of that city by 
Lyſander, had eſtabliſhed there. Dionyſius was tyrant of Syracuſe, 
and is too well known to make any account of him neceſſary here. 
The countryman anſwers, and declaims againſt parſimony, which 
produces great labour and ſmall profit ; not even ſufficient to bury 
the unhappy ſufferer. But Poverty is not the dupe of theſe evaſive 
arguments: ſhe draws a compariſon between Plutus and herſelf; 
and ſhews, that by him mortals gain nothing but hereditary diſeaſes; 
whereas ſhe beſtows health and vigour upon them, which render 
them formidable to their enemies. She proceeds to more elevated. 
advantages. Plutus, ſhe ſays, produces all ſorts of vices,” pride and 
inſolence particularly; but ſhe gives birth to virtues only, to juſtice 
and moderation. Here there is a ſtroke at the judges and ora- 
tors. While men are poor, continues ſhe, they are virtuous ; 
hen they become rich, they are wicked.” Chremylus acknow- 
ledges that to be true; but all the fine arguments urged by 
Poverty, procure her no favour. In vain ſhe remonſtrates that men 
avoid her only becauſe ſhe would make them better, as children 
fly their fathers who endeavour to teach them wiſdom, The 
countryman falls upon Jupiter, and impiouſly declares, that the God 
keeps Plutus to himſelf, and gives Poverty to mankind, The old 
Goddeſs, who did not expect this charge, anſwers it in a very ſin- 
gular manner. If Jupiter was rich, ſays ſhe, he would not give 
only a ſimple crown of laurel to the conquerors in the Olympic 
games It is not eaſy to know whether ſhe intends here to juſtify, 
or to ridicule Jupiter, under the pretence of juſtifying him. This 
ſcene bas ſuch a ſarcaſtic air, notwithſtanding the morality which ap- 
pears throughout it, that we can think no otherwiſe but that the 
poet was reſolved to burleſque every thing, religious as well as 
fane. He treats as Judicrouſly the feaſts made by the rich every 
month for Proſerpine; and which the poor took care to have the 
beſt part of, ſaying, that the Moon or Hecate had devoured all, 
Poverty is diſmiſſed with the ſereaſons; and in revenge declares, that 
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Which good men never need fear, 


they 
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they will one vo ay 1 ber, The old. men having Plutus in their 
poſſeſſion, deſpiſe her threats, and think of nothing but conducting 


the bi dei to the temple of Kicnlapiuy, yy he my" bo nf f 
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All che buſineſs hitherto muſt have doubtleſs oa tranſacted f in 
the evening, and very late in the evening; for it is not likely 
that Ariſtophanes would croud a whole night and more into two 
acts. 2 is now to be led to the temple of the God of Phyſic, 
to lie there, as it was uſual for thoſe perſons to do who were deſitous 
of being cured through his operation, But as it ĩs probable that it 
was ſufficient if the patients ſlept there a few hours, we may ſuppoſe 
that Plutus did not ſtay long in the temple, without being under 
the neceſſity of believing with madame Dacier, that the two firſt acts 
of this comedy were acted a little before ſun-ſet, and the three laſt in 
the morning. Cario therefore returning from the temple early in the 
morning, and perceiving the peaſants who have been waiting to hear. 

the ſucceſs of the operation performed by Eſculapius, cries out, Good 
* news, my friends; take courage, ye honeſt old men, who have 
« fared ſo poarly even at the feſtivals of Theſeus, ye are all going 
to be made happy.” In theſe feſtivals, celebrated in honour» of 
Theſeus an. ancient king of Athens, an entertainment was provided 1 
for the poor; but this cuſtom, through avarice, degenerated into 
nothin 
The peaſants, full of eager curiolity, croud about Cario, who tells 
them plainly, that Plutus has recovered the uſe of his ſight. ] Hereupon 
they return thanks to Eſculapius, and break into cries and exclama- 
tions of joy, which bring the wife of Chremylus out of her houſe. 
Madame Dacier calls her Myrrhina, and gives names like wiſe to 
ſeveral other characters in the play, which the poet himſelf has not | 
done. The wife of Chtemylus, as inquiſitive as the villagers, ex- . 
_ preſſes an eager deſire to know the cauſe of theſe joyful ſhouts. | 
Heeſeryant behaves exactly like the ſervants of Terence and Moliere; 
or rather, theſe laſt act exactly like them. In vain ſhe preſſes him to 
tell her in one word: he muſt relate every circumſtance i in e as 
they happened, before he will come to the point. tiere 
is recital, which is often broke in upon by the aiſirdfs; is a 
very ſevere ſatire againſt Eſculapius, or rather againſt his 21 
and has in it mich comic humour, as well through the fre- 
quent interruptions of the peaſants, as that mixture of malice and 
ſimplicity, ſo apparent in the _ Cario begins, as has been ſaid, 
Vol. III. H h h ah 
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ob ov. Plutus is firſt dipped inthe ſea. © A fine ceremony, indeed! 
ſays the wife, to plunge a poor old man into cold water.“ This 
is ſaid in ridicule of the pagan ablutions. Cario. continues in this 
manner: When we arrived at the temple, the uſual offerings 
te were placed on the altar, and Plutus was laid upon a bed, after 
t which. we all lay down as conveniently as we could.” „Why, 
« ſays the wife of Chremylus, were there more beſides Plutus who 
te needed the aſſiſtance of Eſculapius ?” *« Certainly, replies the 
« ſlave; for Neoclides was there, who, though blind, is a dexterous 
« thief.” This Neoclides was a. judge, or orator, famous for his 
extortions, who had a diſorder in his eyes: he has been already 
mentioned in the Female Orators. . 
Cario mentions him among many other diſeaſed perſons. © Mean* 
e time, ſays he, the prieſt put out the lights, and enjoined-us to go 
te to ſleep, or at leaſt to obſerve a religious ſilence, in caſe we ſhould 
« hear the hiſſing of the Serpent-God. All ſlept, or pretended to 
« ſleep; but I ſmelling a.mets of pottage which an old. woman had 
by her, was ſo allured by the flavour that I could not cloſe my 
« eyes: but, putting my head out of bed} obſerved all that paſſed, 


: | « and ſaw the prieſt ſoftly ſteal away all the victuals which had 
{| <« been laid on the altar, and put them into a ſack. I was induced 


by this example, to imitate the piety of the ſacrificer; and there- 
te fore ſeized the old woman's porridge.” Ah, wretch, cries the 
« wife of Chremylus, hadſt thou no fear of the God?” © Yes, replies 
*« the ſlave, I was afraid that he would be beforehand with. me. 
The old woman, purſues he, hearing a noiſe, put out her hand; but 
« I, pretending tò be the. ſacred ſerpent, hiſſed and bit at the ſame 
time. She drew in her hand again, and I fell to ſupping the 
« porridge ; after which I compoſed myſelf to ſleep. At length 
* the God arrived.” Cario here relates a vulgar trick he played at 
the God's approach, which made one of his. daughters bluſh, and 
the other hold her noſe; but as for Eſculapius, he, in his employ- 
ment of a phyſician, was too much accuſtomed to ſuch ſmells, to be 
diſcompoſed at what he had done. It is really ſurpriſing that an 
Athenian ſhould dare to ridicule thus openly the public ſuperſtitions ; 
and here I muſt refer the reader to fome former obſervations con- 
cerning a paſſage. in Plutarch, of which I ſhall: ſay ſomething more 
in the concluſion. 
Cario, that he may omit no part of a narration which, in our age, 
can have nothing in it very intereſting, deſcribes the ceremony with 
which the God gravely viſited. each patient, but particularly the in- 


former 
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former Neoclides*; how he ſpread a plaiſter with:an-ointment made 
of garliek, onions, benjamin, and vinegar, and opening his eyes laid 
it upon them, ſaying to him malicioufly, when he offered to run 
away, Hold, hold, thou haſt a hundred times deceived me with 
thy oaths, but now I will take care thou ſhalt go no more to the 
* courts of juſtice.” He next relates how the Deity, by means of a 
ſacred veil, a myſterious whiſtle, and two ſerpents +, which licked 
the eyes of Plutus, cured the God; ſo that by a double act 
of benevolence in Efculapius, the' God 'of Riches 'became clear- 
ſighted, and Neoclides the informer blind. Cario declares that 
this prodigy made all the patients forget their diſeaſes ; that a great 
croud had gathered round Plutus; that every place reſounded with 
joyful acclamations; and that the God was returning in triumph to 
the houſe of Chremylus. His wife, overjoyed at this happy ad- 
85 goes in a hurry to prepare an entertainment for the new 
— arrives immediately : he adores the Sun, which he had 
not beheld for fo great a number of years: he falntes Athens, his 
beloved city: he repents of the blunders which he had com- 
mitted during his ſtate of blindneſs; and promiſes, that for the 
future, he will laviſh his bounties only on good men. 
Chremylus, mean time, tired with the ſolicitations of a croud of 
friends, whom his change of fortune had gathered about him, bids 
them all go to the crows; that is, /v/gv and hang themſelves. The 
wife comes out of her houſe with a baſket of fruit in her hand, to 
ſtrew before her gueſt, according to the cuſtom ; but Plutus defires 
her to delay this ceremony, till he has entered her houſe ; For it 
* is not fit, ſays he, to throw'fruit among the ſpectators, in order to 
e bribe their applauſe” 


THE WIFE OF CHREMYLUS 
You ſay right; for yonder 1 fee Xenicus f ſtand up ready to 


ſcramble for my figs. © 
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* See what has been ſaid concerning this 
Neoclides a little above, and in the Female 
Orators. I; 

+ At is well known that ſerpents were 
conſecrated to the God Eſculapius, and 
that Eſculapius himſelf was tranſported 
with great ſolemnity from Epidaurus to 
Rome, in the form of a ſerpent. It was 


doubtleſs the extreme an 


ents, in favour of the art of phyſick, which 
was the cauſe of their raĩſing Eſculapius to 
a divinity; for they deified whatever admi · 
niſtred to their neceflities. As for ſerpents. 
they either expreſſed the ſagacity and wil- 
dom which a phyſician is ſuppoſed to pol 
fefs, or they were the ſymbols of thoſe re- 


medies which ſometimes ſerpents afford. 
Sime, a proper name. | 
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We have ſeen a ſtroke of the ſame kind againſt the comic poets 
before. Even theſe trifles make known the genius of the ancient 
theatre, where it was cuſtomary to interrupt the action frequently in 
order to throw out ſome ſarcaſm at the audience. Plautus has often 
copied this ancient cuſtom, and Moliere has done it in his Miſer. 


ACT IV. 


Cario, forced out of the houſe by the ſmoke of the ſacrifices, 
comes upon the ſtage to indulge his joy for this ſudden change 
from extreme want to abundance ; which he expreſſes in his vulgar 
manner. Their graneries are heaped with corn, their veſſels full of 
wine, their trunks of gold, water changed to oil, oil into rich oint- 
ments, their wooden utenſils into braſs, their braſs into filver; theſe 
make part of his expreſſions of tranſport. | 

An honeſt man enters with his ſervant, and deſires Cario 
to admit him into the houſe, that he may pay his thanks to Plutus. 
I had a good eſtate, ſays he, which I inherited by my anceſtors, 


* and out of it I ſupplied the neceſſities of my unfortunate friends, 


i oy I was fully perſuaded that I could not make a better ufe 
« of it.” 
| CARIO. 
You did not long continue rich at this rate. 

| GOOD MAN. 
You are right. | | 

C ARI O. 

You were alſo in yonr turn reduced to poverty. 


GOOD MAN. 


You are right. But I imagined that thoſe whom I relieved in 
their neceſſities would, like faithful friends, aſſiſt me in mine; but 
they all turned their backs upon me: none of them would know me. 


CAR IO. 
Ay, and I engage, laughed at you heartily. 
| GOOD MAN. 


You are right *. I ſcarce left myſelf any thing, they had fo ex- 
hauſted me: | | 


* Madame Dacier has omitted this repetition of the ſame Greek word thrice: which 
is truly comic. Ariſtophanes deſigned it expreſly. 
; CARIO, 


» L * vw 1 
1 bo.” C ARIO. 
1 Du they will no longer have cauſe to laugh at you. 
GOOD MA N, X 
True; and therefore am I come to return thanks to the Deity 
who reſides in n yd houſe. 
Ne © th o » 29 
But pray tell me what you are going to do with. char old cloke 
which your ſervant carries after you? 
600 D MAN. 


1 intend to dedicate it to the God. 
C ARI O. 


lt looks like the ſame which you wore when you were initiated 
into the great myſteries. ¶ He means the myſteries of Ceres, celebrated” 
at Eleufis, @ town of Attica. The garments which the Athenians bad 
on at that time were beld ſacred, and as wore them to rags. Curio. 


rallies him bere.] 


OOP MAN | N 
It is not that, but I have ſhivered i in it theſe thirteen winters. 


c ARI O. 
And thoſe old ſhoes there. 11 8 een © (Meth eee 
— GOOD MA N. eee 
| They have ſerved me as long. 
' C ARI O. 
p And will you dedicate them too? _ 
| 85 9. S MAN, 
Moſt cntnly. 
CARIO: 
Fine preſents theſe for the God of Riches!" 


uſt as they are upon the point of entering into the houſe of Chre- 


4 
mylus, they are ſtopped by a man grieving and lamenting moſt 
evi They aſk him the cauſe of his ſorrow, and he complains 


itterly of Plutus: upon * he is known to be an 9 
ets with, 
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with his witneſs attending his ſteps. The humour of this ſcene 
conſiſts in this fellow's aſſerting that his employment, is that of a good 
Citizen, and of great uſe to the common wealth . For who, he 
e ſays, would be careful to obey the laws, but through fear of him ?” 
He aſſerts that all the riches which he ſees about the perſons he ſpeaks 
to, belongs to him. The citizen and Cariagxclaim againſt his impu-- 
dence; and, diverting themſelves with his diſtreſs, oblige him to ſtrip. 
Cario afterwards cloaths him again withthe tattered garments of the 
good man: bechangs the alt hoes about his neck, and ſcoffingly 
bids him be gone. The informer, who was very glad of an oppor- 
tunity to exerciſe his trade, calls his witneſs, but he had run away 
in great terror. This was a ſpectacle very pleaſing to the Athe- 
nians. "33 Of 33 ehe e i 1 
The following ſcene preſents us with an old woman, who com- 
plains of the infidelity of a young man whom ſhe was fond of, and 
on whom ſhe had laviſhed great ſums of money. It is to:Chremy- 
Ius, who comes out of his houſe, and to the Chorus of peaſants, 
that ſhe addreſſes her diſcourſe; for the fervant had carried the good 
man in with him, to pay his adorations to the God, his benefactor. 
It is not neceſſary to dwell long upon this ſcene, not upon that of 
the youth, who comes in ſſoon afterwards, and inſults the old wo- 
man's grief. We ſee plainly what Ariſtophanes has been able to 
make of ſuch a ſubject. It is ſufficient to ſay, that in this act, he 
introduces all theſe perſonages, whale characters are ſo diverfied in- 
cidently, either to complain of Plutus, to thank him, or to im- 
plore his favour; and they all $2 15900 the houſe of Chremylus. 
There is the ſame turn of comic humour in the third and fourth 
act of the Birds, where ſeveral petſons of very original characters 
arrive naturally one after the other. Theſe ſcenes, of which the 
has ſeveral in his comedies, reſemble greatly, both in the turn 
and the characters, the French ſeenes af Gherardi. There js. the 
ſame kind of wit, the {ame ſpirit, the ſame low humour. . Several 
ages in the ſcene between the old woman and the young man 
may be found ſcattered throughout the Italian comedies; but in 
this, as well as all the reſt, it is plain that both the ancient and modern 
poets have rather met by chance than deſign.” OL IS 


8 DE 2 „ — _ * — 
* — * * * 
* 


* Athens had a great number of theſe they endeavoured to enſnare and accuſe 
good citizens, who lived by her wages, them, whether guilty or not. 
and at the expence of individuals, whom %* 
1 


| CAHC FAV. | 
Phe fifth acr is not much more likely: to pleaſe the readers of our 
age than — of the preceding: it Refs! to be fulf of that ſort of 
impiety ſo» ftequently to be Sund in therantient theatre, and which 
we ſhall in another place endeavour to explain. It is a continued ſatire 
againſt Jupiter and the Gods: but examined more cloſely, we ſhall 
find, that this ſatire falls directly upon the avarice of the Athenians, 
who made gold their Divinity. In this'a& we muſt rather catch- 
the. ſpirit than attend to the literal ſenſe, and repreſent. to ourſelves the: 
ſituation of the ſpectators, ,alhof them. miſers, with their. ideas con- 
cerning the Gods of Homer. | . 
Mercury, with the low arehneſs ofla theatrical valet, enters; and 
after knocking loud-at the doors of Chremylus s houſe, hides him 
ſelf. Cario opens it grumbling. The God makes an apology and 
intreats him to call out the maſtet of the houſe, his wife, the dog, 
the ſervants, and the ſow; for tllus he jumbles them together. The 
affair, he ſays, which he has to communicate is of tlie utmoſt im- 
portance. Here we ſee Mercury and Socia in the Amphitrion, 
but with this difference, that whereas Mercury is the ſtrongeſt in 
Nlautus and Moliere, in Atiſtophanes hee is the fuppliant: However, 
he begins with aſſuming an air of inſolence and authority, and 
threatens Cario with the indignation! of Jupiter, who, ever ſince 
Plutus was cured,. had been totally neglected, and no ſactifices 
offered to him. We ſee the ſame fine allegory in the fiſth act of the 
Birds, which ſignifies, that in proſperity men forget the Gods. Mer- 
cury is ſoon obliged to alter his tone, and deſcends to make hum-- 
ble ſupplications for himſelf, being almoſt ſtarved. He enumerates 
the preſents he uſed to receive from the tavern-keepers, to bribe him 
to favour their cheats“: he regrets the loſs of thoſe cakes, the 
entrails of victims, and the wine which uſed to be given him on 
feſtivals; ludicrous complaints, which afford the relentleſs Cario a 
fine opportunity of rejecting him, with equal humour. Is it thus 
te then, ſays Mercury, that you abandon your friends?” 
C ARI O. 
Tell me how I can aſſiſt you, | 
7. ˙ !] A —˙— A F 
* As the tutelary Deity of thieves, It is meaning: therefore the pulguuney of th 
this ſort of abuſe of the Divinities which Catire is levelled at the ſpectators, and not 
Ariſtophanes ridieules. The Athenians, the Gods: © | FL 
who underſtood raillery, entered into his 


MER 
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MERCURY, 


You may, if you pleaſe, give me one of thoſe loaves, and ſome of 
the fleſh of the victims you are ſacrificing within. [ He plays the 
paraſite bere, to mark that fort of character . the Atbenians.] 


.CiARTYO. 


T dare not do that. 


MERCURY. 


N - Dire not, wretch ! Why, when you uſed to ſteal any veſſel 
from your __ did I not always aſſiſt you to conceal it? 


C ARI O. 
Ves, that you might rann of the booty; a good 2 always 


fell to your ſhare. 


MERCURY. 
Agreed but then you uſed to eat that cake. 


CARTIO. 


And was I not in the right to do ſo? Had you any ſhare in my 
whipping when I was taken in any of my thefts? _ 


MERCURY. 


No remembrance of the paſt, Since thou art now happy *, take 
me into the number of the ſervants. 


Ae 
What, will you leave the Gods to dwell with us ? 
MERCURY. 
Moſt certainly; for you are a thouſand times more bleſt +. 
C ARI. 
But are you not afraid of being branded with the infamy of be- 


ing a fugitive 1: 


IM In the Greek it is, Since ac Ba got 
Phyle. A proverbial expreſſion which — 
its riſe from the treaty which was made af- 
ter the expulſion of the thirty tyrants by 
Thraſibulus, who begun his enterpriſe with 
ing poſſeſſion of Phyle, a fortreſs of At- 
tica. By the treaty it was provided, that 


'no one ſhould, for the future, revive the re- 


membrance of paſt quarrels. 

+ Alluding to the * Happier than 
the Gods. 

t Like Alcibiades, and many other Athe- 
nians before and after him, * 


M E R- 
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MERC UR F. 
That is every man's country where he lives beſt. 


Well, you haye my 
what can you do? 


* 


Sr 538 HS 
conſent; but pray, what arg you fit for ? 


| ME RCURY, alluding 2 bis ſeveral ſurnames, a ov 


No, no; we have no need of any artifices. 
ME RCUR Y, alluding to another of bis ſurnames, 


Make me your merchant. 


CAR IO. 


We are rich * * what ſhould we 


you, to ſell our wines for us. 


do with ſuch a pedlar as 


us kenny, Sigg ne Annan 
Have you no occaſion for a dexterous fellow? 

b 7.0 ART GER; of 

No, no; we will have none but honeſt men about us now. 


MERCURY, in allyon bis emplymen of pointing out the 


Well, you certainly want a guide? 


1 _— Ps ? 


— — — 


® The Lacedemonians were always at 
the head of Greece, and commanded the 
armies in thoſe wars wherein the cities of 
Greece were engaged. The Athenians, 
when they grew powerful, conteſted for this 
pre-eminence; and in the war with the 
Perſians, they carried their point by their 
riches, and the great influence they had 
acquired. At the latter end of the Pelopon- 


neſian war, Lacedemon reſumed the upper 
Vol. III. 0 


—_—y 


hand ; but Athens, in the Corinthian war, 
drew herſelf by degrees out of her ſlavery. 
The poet's allufion here to this pre-eminence 
of the Lacedemonians, is very fine. Mon- 
fieur Paulmier is the firſt, and perhaps the 
only one who has attended to the wit of 
this paſſage. The meaning of it is, We 
are now under no neceſſity of depending 
upon any other ſtate of Greece ſince we are 
grown wealthy, - 
Tii C A-- 
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AR 
A guide! What, when Plutus has recoverod his eye - ght. 


MERCURY, in alluſon to one of his ſurnames, which ex- 
+ Preſſes bis ſuperiutendance over public diverſions ; fit @s muſic, the- 
arritul encertainments, and the exerciſes of the body. wt ee 
Make me then the maſter of your ſports. How r are yon ſlent 
t& this 'tv6? Surely Plutus has need of a man wh can direct his 
amuſements, ſhows, games, and gallant entertainments “. 


C ARI O. 


The fellow has reaſon on his ſie. He has not left me a word to 
fay: how fortunate is.it to have various occupations} forchy one or 
the other he has found out a livelihood. I am no longer ſurpriſed 
that our judges draw lots at more tribunals than one, thrat*they may 


not fail of having cauſes to hear. 
MERCURY. 


ee 3 ven tots un SW 
| CARIO: £207 14D Hat 01 uo 
All in good time: but firſt go to the well, and waſh the guts. of 
the victims for a ſpecimen of your abilities. ö | 
ier 78 * 3 $590 4 1 ul 
The following ſcene is nearly formed on the fame model. Tf 
Mercury and the Gods have been ſtarving ever ſince Plutus re- 
covered his ſight, it may be eaſily imagined, that the prieſt of 
Jupiter is not in a better condition. He comes in perſon to enliſt 
himſelf under the banners of Plutus, and tells Cario to What a miſe- 
rable extremity he has been reduced by the ceſſation of ſacriſices. 
Ever fince the world has been made rich, he ſays, no one offers any 
victims to Jupiter. No merchant, at his return from a voyage, 
makes any facrifice now: no lawyer, when he has gained a cauſe, 
thinks himſelf obliged to pay his acknowledgments to Jupiter; and, 
in conſequence, there are no more delicious feaſts for his prieſt. 
The temple is deſerted, and even profaned by the inſolence of paſ- 
ſengers. The prieſt therefore declares, that he is reſolved to quit 


* In the text it is conteſts in muſic or Gerard, has given us a judicious explana- 
poetry, or ſuch games as were in uſe among tion of theſe alluſions, which he barely 
the Greeks. Madame Dacier, after Charles _ ſketched out. ; | he 

. 1 | 1 * * TIE 
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the ſervice of Jupiter, and engage in that of Plutus. Cario com- 
forts him, by aſſuring him that Plutus is the true Jupiter the Pre- 
ſerver ;/ and that hy putting Plutus in the place of Jupiter, all will 
well with him again. He adds, that it is reſolved, Ache ſhall 
be placed behind ihe temple of Minerva, to guard the treaſure of 
Athens. This, ſays Meurſius “, is an alluſion to the ſtatue of Plu- 
tus the Char, „Alted; which was erected on the citadel of Athens, 
in the fortreſs behind the temple of Minerva, where the public 
| treaſure was kept concealed. IP 
Cario, to convince the prieſt of the truth ofwhat he ſays, gives 
him a lighted torch to carry before Plutus, who is to be immedi- 
ately tranſported to the temple. . The old woman mentioned before 
comes out of the houſe in the train of Plutus; and this makes the 
third and laſt ſcene of the act, which is very ſhort. Cario aſſigns 
this woman her employment in the ceremony of the conſecration; 
which is, to carry a vaſe full of pulſe upon 1 * head, in honour 
of the Deity, according to the cuſtom, when new ſtatues were 
ſecrated- The old woman, had dreſt herſelf very fine, but wi 
another i intention, which the ſlave ridicules in the following ſpeech: 
« This pot is the very reverſe of thoſe we put on the fire; for i in 
te them the ſkum is at the top, here it is at the bottom.” He means 


the grey hairs of the old woman who carried the vaſe upon her - 


head +. 

The Chorus having nothing more. to do, think it reaſonable 
that they ſhould follow the proceſſion ſinging; and this is the 
whole fi ch act, which conſiſts but of three ſhort ſcenes, We ſee 
plainly, that in this comedy, which is a ſevere fatire upon, the ava- 
rice of the Athenians, who were devoted to Plutus as to their fole 


divinity, Ariſtophanes puts on an a en of i wg to apa 


the real impiety of, the Athenians. Ws | — 
—— 1 434 F the Und timed, mich nie n th 
+ Fhis1is the ſnſe which Plutarch gives ſcum of a pot 7— an 15 m 
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GENERAL CONCLUSION. 
Summary of I. "FH US I have given a faithful extract of the remains of 
_ eue a. gde Ariſtophanes. That J have not ſhewn them in their true 
of in this dif. form, I am not afraid that any body will complain. I have given 
courſe, an account of every thing as far as it was conſiſtent with moral de- 

cency. No pen, however cynical or heatheniſh, would venture to 
produce in open day the horrid paſſages which I have put out of 
ſight ; and inſtead of regretting any part that I have ſuppreſſed, the 
very ſuppreſſion will eaſily ſhew to what degree the Athenians were 
infected with licentiouſneſs of imagination and corruption of prin- 
ciples. If the taſte of antiquity allows us to preſerve what time 
and barbarity have hitherto ſpared, religion and: virtue at leaft - 
oblige us not to ſpread it before the eyes of mankind.- To end 
this work in an uſeful manner, let us examine in a few words the 
four particulars which are moſt ſtriking in the eleven pieces of 
Ariſtophanes. is Lf 0s 
Character of II. The firſt is the character of the antient comedy, which has 
99 Eg co- no likeneſs to any thing in nature. Its genius is ſo wild and 
IO ſtrange, that it ſcarce. admits a definition. In what clafs of co- 
medy muſt we place it ? It appears to me to be a ſpecies of writing 
by itſelf, If we had Phrynicus, Plato, Eupolis, Critinus, Ameip- 
fias, and ſo many other celebrated rivals of Ariſtophanes, of whom. 
all that we can find are a few fragments ſcattered in Plutareh, 
Athenias, and Suidas, we might compare them with onr poet, 
ſettle the general ſcheme, obſerve the minuter differences, and 
form a complete notion of their comick ſtage. But for want of 
all this we can fix only on Ariſtophanes, and it is true that he may 
be in ſome meaſure ſufficient to furniſh a tolerable judgment of the 
old comedy; for if we believe him, and who can be better cre- 
dited? he was the moſt daring of all his brethren the poets, who 
practiſed the ſame kind of writing. Upon this ſuppoſition we may 
conclude that the comedy of thoſe. days conſiſted in an allegory 
drawn out and continued; an allegory never very regular, but. 
often ingenious, and almoſt always carried beyond {ſtrict propriety, 
of ſatire keen and biting, but diverſified, ſprightly, and unexpected; 
ſo that the wound was given before it was perceived. Their . 
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of ſatire were thunderbolts, and their wild figures, with their 
variety and quickneſs, had the effect of lightning. Their imita- 
tion was carried even to reſemblance of perſons, and their common 
entertainments was a parody of rival poets joined, if I may ſd ex- 
preſs it, with a parody of manners and habits. n 22615) 
But it would be tedious to draw out to the reader that which 
he will already have perceived better than myſelf. I have no de- 
ſign to anticipate his reflections; and therefore ſhall only · etch 
the picture, which he muſt} finiſh by himſelf : he will purſue the 
ſubject farther, and form to himſelf a view of the common and do- 
meſtic life of the Athenians, of which this kind of comedy was a 
ovens with ſome aggravation of the features : he will bring within 


s view all the cuſtoms, manners, and vices, and the whole cha- 


racter of the people of Athens. By bringing all theſe together he 
will fix in his mind an indelible idea of a people in whom ſo many 
contrarieties were united, and who in a manner that can ſcarce 
be expreſſed, connected nobility with the caſt of Athens, wiſdom 
with madneſs, rage for novelty with a bigotry for antiquity, the 
politeneſs of a monarchy with the roughnels of a republick, re- 


 finement with coarſeneſs, independence with flayery, haughtineſs 


with ſervile compliance, andy = manners with debauchery, a 
kind of irreligion with piety. 

travelling through different nations; we make ourſelves maſters of 
their characters by combining their different appearances, and re- 
flecting upon what we ſee. | 


III. The government of Athens makes a fine part of the an- T 


cient comedy. In molt ftates the myſtery of government is con- 
| fined within the walls of the cabinet; even in commonwealths it 
does not paſs but through five or ſix heads, who rule thoſe that 
think themſelves the rulers. Oratory dares not touch it, and co- 
medy {till leſs. Cicero himſelf did not ſpeak freely upon ſo nice 
a ſubje& as the Roman commonwealth ; but the Athenian' ele- 
quence was informed of the whole ſecret, and ſearches the receſſes 
of the human mind, to fetch it out and expoſe it to the people. 
Demoſthenes and his r e . ſpeak with a freedom at which 
we are aſtoniſhed, notwithſtanding the notion we have of a po- 
pular government, yet at What time but this did comedy adven- 


ture to claim the ſame rights with civil eloquence ? The Italian 
comedy of the laſt age, all daring as it was, could for its boldneſs 


come. into no competition with the antient. It was limited to ge- 


neral ſatire, which was ſometimes carried ſo far, that the malignity 
8 5 was 


e ſhall do this in reading as in 
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was overlooked in an attention to the wild exaggeration, the un- 
expected ſtrokes, the pungent wit, and the malignity concealed 
under ſuch wild flights as became the character of harlequin. 
But though it ſo far reſembled Ariſtophanes, our age is yet at a 
great diſtance from his, and the Italian comedy from his ſcenes. 
But with reſpect to the liberty of cenſuring the government, there 
can be no compariſon made of one age or comedy with another. 
Ariſtophanes is the only writer of his kind, and is for that reaſon 
of the higheſt value. A powerful ſtate ſet at the head of Greece, 
is the ſubject of his merriment, and that merriment is allowed by 
the tate itſelf. This appears to us an inconſiſtency; but it is 
true that it was the. intereſt of the ſtate to allow it, though not 
always without inconveniency. It was a reſtraint upon the ambi- 
tion and tyranny of ſingle men, a matter of great importance to a 
people ſo very jealous of their liberty. Cleon, Alcibiades, Lamachus, 
and many other genera'sand magiſtrates werekept under by fear of 
the comick ſtrokes of a poet fo little cautious as Ariſtophanes. He 
was once indeed in danger of paying dear for his wit. He pro- 
feſſed, as he tells us himſelf, to be of great uſe by his writings to 
the ſtate; and rated his merit ſo high as to complain that he was 
not rewarded. But, under pretence of this publick ſpirit, he ſpared 
no part of the publick conduct, neither was government, councils, 
revenues, popular aſſemblies, ſecret proceedings in judicature, 
choice of miniſters, the government ot the nobles, or that of the 
people ſpared. | b * 

The Acharnians, the Peace, and the Birds, are eternal monu- 
ments of the boldneſs of the poet, who was not afraid of cenſuring 
the government for the obſtinate continuance of a ruinous war, for 
undertaking new ones, and feeding itſelf with wild imaginations, 
and running to deſtruction as it did for an idle point of honour. ' 

Nothing can be more reproachful to the Athenians than his 
play of the Knights, when he repreſents under an allegory that 
may be eaſily ſeen through, the nation of the Athenians as an old 
doating fellow tricked by a new man, ſuch as Cleon and his com- 

anions, who were of the fame ſtamp. | 

A fingle glance upon Lyffrata and the Female Orators muſt 
raiſe aſtoniſhment when the Athenian policy is tet below the 
ſchemes of women, whom the author makes ridiculous for no 
other reaſon than to bring contempt upon their huſbands, who 
held the helm of government. | £ 
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The Waſps is written to expoſe the madneſs of people for law- 
| ſuits, and litigations, and a multitude of iniquities are laid 
yy 7496541 erer 301 +2 wh 
Sp may eaſily be gathered that notwithſtanding the wiſe laws of 
Sdlon, (which they ſtill profeſſed to fellow, the government was 
falling into decay, for we are not to underſtand the jeſts of Ariſto- 
1anes in the literal ſenſe. It is plain that the corruption, though 
we ſhould ſappote it but half as much as we are told, was very great, 
for it ended in the deſtruction of Athens, which could ſcarce raiſe 


* 


comedy. | 

This is what in general may be drawn from the reading Ariſto- 
phanes. The fagacity of the readers will go farther : they will 
compare the different torms of govergytment by which that tumul- 
thous people endeavoured to regulate or increaſe the democracy, 
which iorms were all fatal to the ſtate, becauſe they were not built 
upon laſting foundations, and had all in them the principles of de- 
ſtruction. A firange contrivance it was to perpetuate'a ſtate by 
changing the juſt proportion which Solon had wiſely ſettled be- 
tween the nobles and the people; and by opening a gate to the 
fkilful ambition of thoſe who had art or courage enough to force 
themſelves into the government by means of the people, whom 
they flattered with protections that they might more certainly 
cruſh them.. IV. 
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The tragic IV. Another part of the works of Ariſtophanes are his pleaſan 
| ports rallied. reffections upon the molt celebrated poets; the ſhafts which he 


lets fly at the three heroes of tragedy, and particularly at Euripides, 
might incline the reader to believe that he had little eſteem for thoſe 
great men; and that probably the ſpectators that applauded him 
were of his opinion. This concluſion would not be juſt, as I have 
already ſhewn by arguments, which, if I had not offered them, 
the reader might have diſcovered better than I. But that I may 
leave no room for objections, and prevent any ſhadow of captiouſ- 
neſs, I ſhall venture to obſerve, that poſterity will not conſider 
Racine as leſs a maſter of the French ſtage becauſe his plays were 
ridiculed by parodies. Parody always fixes upon the beſt pieces, 
and was more to the taſte of the Greeks than to ours. At preſent 
the high theatres give it up to ſtages of inferior rank; but in Athens 
the comic theatre conſidered parody as its principal ornament, for a 
reaſon which is worth examining. The ancient comedy was not 
like ours, a remote and {delicate imitation ; it was the art of groſs 
mimickry, and would have been ſuppoſed to have miſſed its aim, 
had it not copied the mein, the walk, the dreſs, the motions of the 
face of thoſe whom it exhibited. Now parody is an imitation of 
this kind; it is a change of ſerious to burleſque, by a flight variation 
of words, inflexion of voice, or an imperceptible art of mimickry. 
Parody is to poetry as a maſque to a face. As the tragedies of 
Eſchylus, of Sophocles, and of Euripides were much in faſhion, 
and were known by memory to the people, the parodies upon them 
would naturally ſtrike and pleaſe, when they were accompanied by 
the grimaces of a good comedian, who mimicked with archneſs a 
ſerious character. Such is the malignity of human nature; we 
love to laugh at thoſe whom we eſteem moſt, and by this make 
ourſelves ſome recompence for the unwilling homage which we pay 
to merit. The parodies upgn theſe poets made by Ariſtophanes 
ought to be conſidered rather as encomiums than ſatires. They 
give us occaſion to examine whether the criticiſms are juſt or not 
in themſelves: but what is more important, they afford no proof 
that Euripides or his predeceſſors wanted the eſteem of Ariſto- 
phanes, or his age. The ſtatues raiſed to their honour, the reſ- 
pect paid by the Athenians to their writings, and the careful preſer- 
vation of thoſe writings themſelves, are immortal teſtimonies in 
their favour, and make it unneceſſary for me to ſtop any longer 
upon ſo plauſible a ſolution of fo frivolous an objection, 1 
The 
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V. The moſt traahleſams difficulty; and that ybighs ſo far as EFrequent f. 
know, has ok yet been cleared. 49, ſatisfe tion, is the contemptagusficule of the 
manner in which Azitophangs. rats dhe. Gods... I baugh I am ©” 


perſuaded in my 9wa mind chat L hate found the true folution of 
this queſtion, I am not ſuce that it will make * impre ſſion than 
that of M. Boivin, who contents himſelf with ſaying, that every 
thing was allowed to the comic poets; and that even atheiſg, was 
permitted to the licentiguſneſs af the ſtages that the Athenians ap- 
plauded all that made them laugh; and believed that Jupiter hien- 
{elf laughed with them at the ſmart ſayings of a poet. Ms. Collier, 
an Engliſhman, in his remarks upon their ſtage, attempts to prove 
chat Ariſtophanes was an open atheiſt. For my part I am not ſa- 
tified with the account either. of one ot the other, and think it bet- 
ter ta ventute a new 7 of which J bave, alseady; 9005 ſome 
hints in this work. The truth is, that the Athenigns ed to 
be great laughers ; always ready for metriment on whatever ſubject. 
But it cannot be conceived that Ariſtophanes ſheuld, without prod 
ment, publiſh himſelf an atheiſt, unleſs we ſuppoſe that atheim 
was the opinion likewiſe of the ſpoctaters, and of the judges com: 
miſſioned to examine the plays; and yet this ganndt be ſuſpected 
of thoſe who boaſted themſelves the moſt religiqus nation, and na- 
turally the moſt ſuperſtitious of all Greece. How can we 
thoſe tobe atheiſts who paſſed ſentence upon Diagaras, Socrates, and 
Aleibiades, for impiety ? Theſe are glaring in gonſiſtences. To ſay 

like Mr. Boivin, for ſake of getting clear of the difficulty, that Al- 
cibiades, Socrates, and Diagoras attacked religion ſeriouſſy, and were 
therefore not allowed, but that Ariftopbanes did it in jeſt, or was 
authoriſed by cuſtom, would be to trifle with the diffeulty,: and 


not to clear it, Though the Athenians loved merriment, it is not 


likely that if Atiſtophages had profeſſed atheiſm, they would have 
ſpared him more than Soerates, who had as much life and pleaſkn+ 
try in his diſcourſes, as the poet in his comedies. The gungude 
raillery of Ariftophanes, and the, fondneſs of the Athenians for it are 
therefore not the true reaſon Why the poet was ſpared-when Socrates 
was condemned, I ſhall now ſolve the queſtion with great brevity. 
The true anſwer to this, queſtion - is given by Plutarch in his 
treatiſe of reading of the poets. Plutarch attempts to prove that 
youth is not to be prohibited the reading of the poets; but to be 
cautioned againſt ſuch parts as may have bad effects. They are 
firſt to be prepoſſeſſed with this leading principle, that poetry is 
falſe and fabulous, He then ennmerates at length the fables which 
Vol. III. Kkk EET Homer 
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Homer and other poets have invented about their Deities; and con- 
cludes thus: When therefore there is found in poetical compo- 


3 any thing ſtrange and ſhocking, with reſpect to Gods, or 


*« Demi-Gods, or concerning the virtue of any excellent and re- 
c nowned characters, he that ſhould receive theſe fictions as truth 
* would be corrupted by an erroneous opinion : but he that always 
keeps in his mind the fables and alluſions, which it is the buſineſs 
of poetry to contrive, will not be injured by theſe ſtories, nor re- 
<« ceive any ill impreſſions upon his thoughts, but will be ready 
* to cenſure himſelf, if at any time he happens to be afraid, leſt 
Neptune in his rage ſhould ſplit the earth, and lay open the in- 
<« fernal regions.” Some pages afterwards, he tells us, That re- 
<« ligion is a thing difficult of comprehenſion, and above the under- 
«ſtanding of poets; which it is, ſays he, neceſſary to have in 
« mind when we read their fables.” | . 

The Pagans therefore had their fables, which they diſtinguiſhed - 
from their religion; for no one can be perſuaded that Ovid intended his 
Metamorphoſes as a true repreſentation of the religion of the Romans. 
The poets were allowed their imaginations about their Gods, as things 
which had no regard to the public worſhip. Upon this principle, 
I fay, as I ſaid before, there was amongſt the Pagans two forts of 
religion; one a poetical, and a real religion: one practical, the 
other theatrical ; a mythology for the poets, a theology for uſe. They 
had fables, and a worſhip, which though founded upon fable, was 
yet very different. | 

Diagoras, Socrates, Plato, and the philoſophers of Athens, with 
Cicero, their admirer, and the other pretended wiſe men of Rome, 
are men by themſelves. Theſe were the atheiſts with reſpe& to 
the ancients. We muſt not therefore look into Plato, or into 
Cicero for the real religion of the Pagans, as diſtin from the fa- 
bulous. Theſe two. authors involve themſelves in the clouds, that 
their opinions may not be diſcovered. They durſt not openly 
attack the real religion; but deſtroyed it by attacking fable. 

To diſtinguiſh here with exactneſs the agreement or difference 
between fable and religion is not at preſent my intention : it is not 
eaſy * to ſhew with exactneſs what was the Athenian notion of 
the nature of the Gods whom they worſhipped. Plutarch himſelf 
tells us, that this was a thing very difficult for the philoſophers, It 
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* See Saint Paul upon the ſubject of the 7enoto. Den. 
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is ſufficient for me that the mythology and theology of the ancients 
were different at the bottom: that the names of the Gods continued 
the ſame ; and that long cuſtom gave up one to the caprices of the 
poets, without ſuppoſing the other affected by them. This being 
once ſettled upon the authority of the ancients themſelves, I am no 
longer SETS to ſee Jupiter, Minerva, Neptune, Bacchus, appear 
upon the ſtage in the comedy of Ariſtophanes; and at the fame 
time receiving incenſe in the temples of Athens. This is, in my 
opinion, the moſt reaſonable account of a thing ſo obſcure; and I 
am ready to give up my ſyſtem to any other, by which the Athe- 
nians ſhall be made more confiſtent with themſelves ; thoſe Athe- 
nians who fat laughing at the Gods of Ariſtophanes while they 
condemned Socrates for having appeared to deſpiſe the Gods of 
his country. FL b | 


VI. A word is now to be ſpoken of the Mimi, which had ſome The Mimi 
relation to comedy. This appellation was, by the Greeks and IG 


Romans, given to certain dramatic performances, and to the actors 
that played them. The denomination ſufficiently ſhews, that their 
art conſiſted in imitation and buffoonery. Of their works, nothing, 
or very little, is remaining; ſo that they can only be conſidered by 
the help of ſome paſſages in authors; from which little is to be 
learned that deſerves conſideration. I ſhall extract the ſubſtance; 
as I did with reſpect to the Chorus, without lofing time, by defin+ 
ing all the different ſpecies, or producing all the quotations which 
would give the reader more trouble than inſtruction. He that de- 
fires fuller inſtruction may read Voſſius, Valois, Saumaiſes, and Ga- 
taker, of whoſe compilations, however learned, I ſhould 'think it 
ſhame to be the author, | | | 4 by” 
The Mimi had their original from comedy, of which at its firſt 
appearance they made a part; for their mimick actors always played 
and exhibited groteſque dances in the comedies. The jealouſy of 
rivalſhip afterwards broke them off from the comic actors, and made 
them a company by themſelves, But to ſecure their reception, 
they borrowed from comedy all its drollery, wildneſs, groſſneſs, 
and licentiouſneſs. This amuſement they added to their dances, 
and they produced what are now called farces, or burlettos. Theſe 
farces had not the regularity or delicacy of comedies; they were 
only a ſucceſſion of ſingle ſcenes contrived to raiſe laughter; formed 
or unravelled without order and without connexion. They had 
no other end but to make the people laugh. Now and then there 
might be good ſentences, like the ſentences of P. Syrus, that are 
D Kkka yet 
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yet left us: but the gronnd. work was low comedy; and any thing 
of greater dignity drops in by chance. We muſt however imagine 
that this odd ſpecies of the drama roſe at length to fomewhat- a: 
higher character, ſince we are told that Plato the Philoſopher laid the 
Mimi of Sophron under his pillow, and they were found there after 
his death. But in general we may ſay with truth, that it always 
diſcovered the meanneſs of its original, like a falfe pretenſion to 
nobility, in which the cheat is always diſcovered through the con- 
ceal ment of fictitious ſplendor. Ard 
- Theſe Mimi were of two forts, of which the length was different, 
but the purpoſes the ſame. The Mimi of one ſpecies were ſhort; 
thoſe of the other longer, and nat quite fo groteſque. Theſe two 
Kinds were ſubdivided into many ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by the dreſſes 
and characters, ſuch as ſhews drunkards, phyſicians, men, and 
Thus far of the Greeks. The Romans having borrowed of 
them the more noble ſhews of tragedy and comedy were not con- 
tent till they had their rhapſodies. They had their plaripedes, who - 
played with flat ſoles, that they might have the more agility ; and 
their ſannions, whoſe head was ſhaved, that they might box the 
better There is no need of natning here all who had a name for 
theſe diverſions among the Greeks and Romans, I have ſaid 
enough, and perhaps too much of this abortion of comedy, which 
drew upon itſelf the contempt of good men, the cenſures of the 
magiſtrates, and the indignation of the fathers of the church *. 
Another ſet of players were called pantomimes: theſe were at 
leaſt ſo far preferable to the former, that they gave no offence to the 
ears. They ſpoke only to the eyes; but with ſuch art of expreſ— 
ſion, that without the utterance of a ſingle word, they repreſented, 
as we are told, a complete tragedy or comedy, in the ſame manner 
as dumb harlequin is exhibited'on our theatres. Theſe pantomimes 
among the Greeks firſt mingled ſinging with their dances ; after- 
wards, about the time of Livius Andronicus, the ſongs were per- 
formed by one part, and the dances by another. Afterwards, in 
the time of- Auguſtus, when they were ſent for to Rome, for the 
diverſions of the people, whom he had enſlaved, they played co- 
medies without ſongs or vocal utterance; but by the ſprightlineſs, 
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® It is che licentiouſneſs of the Mimj and againſt a thing irregular and indecen:, 
mes, againſt which the cenſure of without ſuppoſing it much connected with 

the holy fathers particularly breaks out, as the. cauſe of religion. 
activity . 
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activity, and efficacy of their geſtures; or as Sidonius Apollinaris 
expreſſes it, claufis faucibus, et loquente geſtu, they not only exhibited 

things and paſſions, but even the moſt delicate diſtinctions of paſ- 
fions, and the ſlighteſt circumſtances of facts. We muſt not how- 
ever imagine, atleaſt in my opinion, that the pantomimes did lite- 

rally repreſent regular tragedies or comedies by the mere motions. 
of their bodies. We may juſtly determine, notwithſtanding all their 

agility, their repreſentations would at laſt be very incomplete: yet 
ve may ſuppoſe, with good reaſon, that their action was very lively; 

and that the art of imitation went great lengths, ſince it raiſed the 
admiration of the wiſeſt men, and made the people mad with 
eagerneſs. Yet when we read that one Hylus the pupil of one 
Pylades, in the time of Auguſtus, divided the applauſes of the 
people with his maſter, when they repreſented Oedipus, 'or when 

Juvenal tells us that Bathillus played Leda, and other things of the 

ſame kind, it is not eaſy to believe that a ſingle man, without 
ſpeaking a word, could exhibit tragedies or comedies, and make 
ſtarts and bounds ſupply the place of vocal articulation; Notwith- 
ſtanding the obſcurity of this whole matter, one may know what 
to admit as certain, or how far a repreſentation. could be carried by 
dance, poſture, and grimace. Among theſe artificial dances, of 
which we know nothing but the names, there was as early as the 
timesof Ariſtophanesſomeextremelyindecent. Theſe were continued 
in Italy from the time of Auguſtus, long after the emperors. - It 
was a public miſchief, which contributed in ſome meaſure to the 
decay and ruin of the Roman empire. To have a due deteſtation of 
theſe licentious entertainments, there is no need of any recourſe to 
the fathers; the wiſer Pagans tell us very plainly what they thought 
of them. I have made this mention of the mimi and  panto- 
mimes only to ſhew how the moſt noble of public ſpectacles were 

. corrupted and abuſed, and to conduct the reader to the end through 
every road, and through all the bye- paths of human wit, from 
Homer and Eſchylus to our own time: 


Wandrings * 


VII. That we may conclude this work by applying the principles of the human 
laid down at the beginning, and extend it through the whole, 1 de- mind in the 
fire the reader to recur to that point Where I have repreſented the birth —_ 
human mind nes ns courſe of the drama. The Chorus Tesa 
was firſt a hymn to Bacchus, produced by accident; art brought repreſenta-+ 


it to perfection, and delight made it a public diverſion. Theſpes tions. 


made a ſingle actor play before the people; this was the beginning 
of theatrical ſhews... Eſchylus, taking the idea of the Iliad and 
| | Odeſly / 
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Odeſſy, animated, if I may fo expreſs it, the epic poem, and gave a 
dialogue in place of ſimple recitation, puts the whole into action, 
and ſts it before the eyes, as if it was a preſent and real tranſaction: 
he gives the Chorus“ an intereſt in the ſcenes, contrives habits of 
dignity and theatrical decorations. In a word, he gives both to tra- 
gedy; or, more properly, draws it from the boſom of the epic poem. 
She made her appearance ſparkling with graces, and diſplayed ſuch 
majeſty as gained every heart at the firſt view. Sophocles conſiders 
her more nearly, with the eyes of a critic, and finds that ſhe has 
ſomething ſtill about her rough and ſwelling : he diveſts her of her 
falſe ornaments, teaches her a more regular walk, and more fami- 
liar dignity. Euripides was of opinion, that ſhe ought to receive 
ſtill more ſoftneſs and tenderneſs; he teaches her the new art of 
pleaſing by ſimplicity, and gives her the charms of graceful negli- 
gence; ſo that he makes her ſtand in ſuſpence, whether ſhe appears 
moſt to advantage in the dreſs of Sophocles ſparkling with gems, or 
in that of Euripides, which is more ſimple and modeſt. Both in- 
deed are elegant; but the elegance is of different kinds, berween 
which no judgment as yet has decided the prize of ſuperiority. 
We can now trace it no farther ; its progreſs amongſt the Greeks 
- is out of fight. We mult paſs at once to the time of Auguſtus, 
where Apollo and the Muſes quitted their ancient reſidence in Greece, 
to fix their abode in Italy, But it is vain to aſk queſtions of Melpo- 
mone; ſhe is obſtinately filent, and we only know from ſtrangers 
her power amongſt the Romans. Seneca endeavours to make her 
ſpeak; but the gaudy ſhew with which he rather loads than adorns 
her, makes us think that he took ſome phantom of Melpomone for 
the muſe herſelf. 
Another flight, equally rapid with that to Rome, muſt carry us 
- through thouſands of years, from Rome to France. There in the 
time of Lewis XIV. we ſee the mind of man giving birth to tragedy 
a ſecond time, as if the Greek tragedy had been-utterly forgot. In 
the place of Eſchylus, we have our Rotrou. In Corneille, we have 
another Sophocles, and in Racine a ſecond Euripides. Thus is 
tragedy raiſed from her aſhes, carried to the utmoſt point of great- 
nels, and fo dazzling that ſhe prefers herſelf to herſelf. Surpriſed 
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* Eſchylus, in my opinion, as well as rational to conceive, that an action great 
the other poets his cotemporaries, retained and ſplendid, like the revolution of a ſtate, 
the Chorus, not merely becauſe it was could paſs without witneſſes, See the 

| the faſhion, but becauſe examining tra- ſecond diſcourſe, Vcl. I. 
| gedy to the bottom, they found it not | 
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to ſee herſelf produced again in France in ſo ſhort a time, and 
nearly in the ſame manner as before in Greece, ſhe is diſpoſed 
to believe that her fate is to make a ſhort tranſition from het 
birth to her perfection, like the Goddeſs that iſſued from the brain 
of Jupiter. b 

If we look back on the other fide to the riſe of comedy, we 
ſhall ſee it hatched by Margites from the Odefly of Homer, in 
imitation of her eldeſt fiſter ; but we ſee her under the conduct of 
Ariſtophanes become licentious and petulant, taking airs to her- 
ſelf which the magiſtrates were obliged to cruſh. Menander re- 
duced her to bounds, taught her at once gaiety and politeneſs, and 
enabled her to correct vice, without ſhocking the offenders. Plau- 
tus, amongſt the Romans, to whom we muſt now pals, united the 
earlier and the later comedy, and joined buffoonery with delicacy. 
Terence, who was better inſtructed, received comedy from Me- 
nander, and ſurpaſſed his original, as he endeavoured to copy it. 
And laſtly, Moliere produced a new ſpecies of comedy, which 
maſt be placed in a claſs by itſelf, in oppoſition to that of Ariſto- 
phanes, whoſe manner is likewiſe. peculiar to himſelf. | 

But ſuch is the weakneſs of the human mind, that when we 
review the ſucceſſions of the drama a third time, we find | genius 
falling from its height, forgetting itſelf, and led aſtray by the love 
of novelty and the deſire of ſtriking out new paths. Tragedy de- 
generated in Greece from the time of Ariſtotle, and in Rome af- 
ter Auguſtus. At Rome and Athens comedy produced Mimi, 
pantomimes, burlettas, tricks, and farces, for the ſake of variety ; 
ſuch is the character, and ſuch the madneſs of the mind of man. 
It is ſatisfied with having made great conqueſts, and gives them 
up to attempt others, which are far from anſwering its expectation, 
and only enables it to diſcover its own folly, weakneſs, and devi- 
ations. But why ſhould we be tired with ſtanding till at the 
true point of perfection, when it is attained ? If eloquence be 
wearied, and forgets herſelf a while, yet ſhe ſoon returns to her 
former point: ſo will it happen to our theatres if the French 
mules will keep the Greek models in their view, and not look with 
diſdain upon a ftage whoſe mother is nature, whoſe ſoul is paſſion, 
and whole art is ſimplicity : a ſtage, which, to ſpeak the truth, 
does not perhaps equal ours in ſplendor and elevation, but which 
excels it in ſimplicity and propriety, and equals it at leaſt in the 
eonduct and direction of thoſe paſſions which may properly affect 
an honeſt man and a chriſtian. | 4 
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For my part, I ſhall think myſelf well recompenced for my 
labour, and ſhall attain the end which J had in view, if I ſhall in 
ſome little meaſure revive in the minds of thoſe who. purpoſe to 
run the round of polite literature, not an immoderate and blind 
reverence, but a true taſte of antiquity: ſuch a taſte as both feeds 
and poliſhes the mind, and enriches it by enabling it to 2 
ate the wealth of foreigners, and to exert its natural fertility 
in exquiſite productions; ſuch a taſte as gave the Racine's, 
the Moliere's, the Boileau's, the Fontaine's, the Patru's, the Pe- 
leſſons, and many other great geniuſſes of the laſt age, all that they 
were, and all that they will always be; ſuch a taſte as puts the ſeal of 
immortality to thoſe works in which it is diſcovered ; a taſte fo 
neceſſary, that without it we may be certain that the greateſt 
power of nature will long continue in a ſtate below themſelves 
for no man ought to allow himſelf to be flattered.or ſeduced by 
the example of ſome men of genius, who have rather appeared to - 
deſpiſe this taſte than to deſpiſe it in reality. It is true that ex- 
cellent originals have given occaſion without any fault of their 
own to very bad copies. No man ought ſeverely to ape either 
the antients or the moderns: but if it was neceſſary to run into 
an extreme of one fide or the other, which is never done by a 
judicious and well directed mind, it would be better for a. wit, 
as for a painter, to enrich himſelf by what he can take from the 
ancients, than to grow poor by taking all from his own flock 3 
or openly to affect an imitation of thoſe moderns whoſe more for- 
tile genius has produced beauties peculiar to themſelves, and which 
themſelves only can diſplay witli grace: beauties of that peculiar 
kind, that they are not fit to be imitated by others; though in 
thoſe who firſt invented them they may be juſtly eſteemed, and 
in them only. | | 
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'CYCLOPS or EURIPIDES, 


AND 
THzATRICAL ReeggSENTATIONS: of the Satyric Kind. 


T was not till the impreſſion of this work was almoſt finiſhed 
I that I determined upon refleQtion to inſert the . No 
place luckily could have been ſo well ſuited to it as this, where it 
now appears like a ſide · diſh after Ariſtophanes, otherwiſe it ought 
perhaps to be entirely omitted. After what I have written on this 
ſubject in ſome parts of the firſt volume, it would be to no pur- 
| — to attempt hiding from the reader the reaſons that had in- 
duced me to ſay nothing of this piece. Although I did not intend 
to ſurpriſe thoſe that are unacquainted with it, yet I muſt own 
that I could not be without ſome apprehenſion, leſt a poem fo re- 
pugnant to our modes of erg ſhould at once efface from the 
minds of perſons undetermined what value to ſet upon the ancient 
theatre, thoſe impreſſions which that taſte of beauty and nature ſo 
well expreſſed in their tragedies might have made. In ſhort, I 
was afraid leſt the groſſneſs and barbarity of a Polyphemus ſhould 
make them forget 4 tenderneſs of an Iphigenia, or the well- ex- 
preſſed paſſion of a Phædra: not that I thought it impoſſible for 
the ſame poet to produce two ſpecies of theatric writing of ſo dif- 
ferent a nature, without forfeiting the eſteem of the polite age of 
Athens. Even Moliere has found forgiveneſs for thoſe farcical 
ſtrokes which men of ſenſe have ſometimes obſerved in his 
writings. But that yaſt interval between the age of Euripides 
and our own, whieh I had with ſo much trouble, though perhaps 
unſucceſsfully, endeavoured, without altering my authors, to ſhorten 
in tragedy, — to lengthen itſelf to an infinite degree, and be- 
come inſurmountable in the Cyclops and the Satyric Drama, That 

Vor. III. L11 I do 
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do not pretend to ſay every thing Euripides and hiscotemporatics 
have written deſerves applauſe is, I think, ſufficiently manifeſt 
from many paſſages in my work. If I had thought it right to 
adorn them a little in the, French taſte, by deviating from the 
originals, I ſhould have been leſs ſtraĩtened, and had poſſibly 
ſucceeded better; but I thought it incumbent on me to give an 
exact copy, not a diſtant unitation.  — -; /-» 12 
Writers, who like Boileau and Racine, ſpeak in their own 
perſons and to their own times, have very wiſely contented them- 
ſelves with borrowing the taſte, of antiquity and rejecting its 
manners. This is an art which thoſe who would enſure applauſe 
muſt uſe, and which Euripides himſelf would practiſe if he was 
now living; for he would be a Racine, as Racine, had he lived 
in the ages of antiquity, would have been an Euripides. The 
writer who only means to give the hiſtory of the ancient theatre, 
ought neither to adorn or 5 its poets, but ſhould tranſlate 
them faithfully. He may perhaps be allowed not to ſhock too 
violently the manners of the preſent times, and to inſinuate to his 
reader, that it is with great difficulty the mind can, without be- 
coming giddy, carry itſelf back ſo man thouſand years. But in yain 
would you endeavour to convince. the moſt ſenſible, that, this. 
is abſolutely. neceſſary; the leap is too violent. Let the reader 
be ever ſo reſolved to ſuppoſe himfelf an Athenian; let him even 
believe that he is one, yet he cannot help forgetting the next 
moment his very reſolution, and becoming a Frenchman full of 
the prejudices of modern times. Reaſon ſpeaks, but prejudice 
acts; the one is a light offered to ſhew us the way, the other 
hurries us on with almoſt as much violence as inſtinct: this com- 
laint is but too common; no one entirely places himſelf in the ſame 
tuation as thoſe he condemns. If theſe reſlections are found 
true when applied to the ancient tragedies, where we muſt, meet 
with ſo many beauties, which every age muſt admire, what con- 
ſequence muſt be drawn from them in regard to a fort of Pi 
hardly to be defined, and conſiſting of ſome paſſages which the 
faſhions of the times gave beauty to, interſperſed with many buf- 
fooneries intended for the amuſement of the lowelt dregs «, a re- 
publican and licentious populace, will not prejudice, Judging by 
what is really blameable in this poem, condemn what realon had: 
e hi di ee bir ade rig Nr, 
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&VCL OPS OF EURIPIDES. A; 
| Theſe conſiderations had made me determine to omit the Cycl6ps; 
and J ſhould have thought my duty to the public ſufficiently dif- 
charged by ingenuouſly declaring, that in my opinion it was not 
worth tranſlating into French. As I am not ſo warm a partizan of 
the ancients as to adore all their remains, the certain ſign of a falſe 
taſte, I'thought'myſelF intitled to lop off this poem as well as their 
other defects, without violating the efteem I have openly exprefled 
for their true beauties. I believed this would be a ſufficient proof of 
my impartiality, and do juftice to Euripides without bringing any 
diſgrace upon him. The tranſlation „Ae not worthy of his 
genius, ſeemed an experiment of too tiekliſh a nature in an age like 
ours; to which the very defign of my work appeared fo bold an 
undertaking. But, in ſpite of theſe reflections, that raſhneſs which 
firſt uſhed me on to attempt the theatre of the Greeks made 
me determine not to leave the work unfiniſhed, though I ſhould 
even ruin the deſign with which I wrote it. The fingularity of 
this poem, the only one of its kind remaining, and of which we 
cannot form any idea but from it, encouraged me'to proceed boldly, 
without greatly fearing the prejudices of thoſe who deſpiſe the 
ancients. The candid and impartial judge will eafily diſcern truth 
from falfſhood, good from bad, without condemning one work for 
the faults of another; or all indiſcriminately, which the French 
vivacity is too often gritty of. Some middling comedies of Corneille, 
can never degrade him from that ſuperiority which he deſeryes to 
poſſeſs among the judicious part of poſterity, 3 

After all, when J ſaid that the Cyclops ſeemed to me unworthy 
of Euripides, I ought to explain what I meant by this expreſſion, 
that I may not fall into Scylla, by endeayouring to ſhun Charybdis, 
and incur the cenſure of thoſe who admire the Athenian theatre, by 
ſhewing too great a regard to the delicacy of thoſe who deſpiſe, or 
thoſe whs are indifferent about it. I ſhall therefore explain Wyk, 
and, itt order to do it with more exactneſs, muſt begin by defining 
4 chis poem belon 8 to, dom its eſſence, ' ſubje&, - 
origin, intention” telattns it bears #9 tte other dramas, its checken. 
inventors, and every thing that has any connection with it. 
The name of "this duns is derlvect from the ſatyts, an order of 
rural deities, whoſe intervention was eſſential to it, not at all from 
ſatire, a ſpecies, of poetry invented long after, and, according to 
Quintilian, by the Romans, with which it has no ſimilitude, being 
entirely Grecian, and very feldom uſed by the Romans. The 
ſatyric drama is neither * 75 comedy, but between 8 
2 t 
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It bears ſome relation to the firſt, from its manner of conducting the 
plan, the elevation of ſome of its characters, an air of the ſerious 
and pathetic interſperſed, and the turn of ſome of its ſcenes: to the 
ſecond, from the comic and often farcical ſtrokes uſed in per- 
forming it; from its rapid and lively numbers, and from the 
cataſtrophe, which. is always happy, in oppoſition to the tragic. 
Its intention was to ſoften the too violent paſſions excited by the 
tragic muſe; the ſubje& was generally Bacchus, either becauſe it 
was performed amidſt the tumultuous joy of the Bacchanalian 
feaſts, or that they might not ſeem to neglect that God entirely, 
as tragedy did when it forgot its origin, and aflumed a more ma- 
jeſtic tone, which occaſioned the ſaying: What has all this to do 
with Bacchus. | N K 
I ſhall not attempt to trace the obſcure ſources from whence it is 
derived : the name alone is a ſufficient proof that it ſprings from the 
ſame root as thoſe unformed tragedies and comedies which were per- 
formed by the peaſants during the licentiouſneſs of their feaſt- days. 
Horace makes them nearly of the fame date when he ſays, 
« The perſon who diſputed for the goat in tragic verſe, ſoon 
« after exhibited to his ſpectators the naked and groſs Satyrs.” 
Thus the + vintage, or I the goat ſacrificed, the village 9 ſo 
and the licentiouſneſs of the peaſants, near a-kin to that of 2 2 
Satyrs, were the three ſources from whence flowed. the three dra- 
matic ſpecies which amuſed Athens ſo long; the tragic, comic, 
and fatyric, beſides the mimi, a fourth, which I mentioned before. 
The learned Iſaac Caſaubon endeavours to trace them ſtill 
nearer to their natural cauſes. Nature, ſays he, who is the mother 
of all arts, likewiſe produced feaſts and holidays; the children of 
theſe were the dance, and an infinity of ſayings full of wit, hu- 
mour, and refined ſenſe : from the dance came muſic; from thoſe. 
ſayings, all the theatrical entertainments before mentioned. This 
is indeed going to the firſt principles; but as neither tragedy nor 
comedy were at all formed till nearly the time and in the manner 
I have before || explained, ſo the ſatyric drama did not receive its 
colouring till the ſame time and in the ſame manner in the age 
of Eſchylus, and under his direction. Works whoſe plan is of ſo 
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ſimilar a nature, may be ſuppoſed the productions of the ſame 
artiſt. From the ſame principles are deduced the ſame conſe- 
quences, the inventos of the dialogue is undoubtedly the inventor 
of all the dramatic entertainments known in his age: In fact, to 
judge from the Cyclops, (a {peaking evidence which outweighs all 
conjecture, the only one of the ſort remaining, even in the time of 
Euſtatius, the celebrated commentator upon Homer, near | five 
hundred years ago,) to judge, I ſay, from this curious relick, we ſhall 
find in the ſatyric drama the ſame regulated pace, aſſumed by tra- 
gedy and comedy after they were formed, the evolution of 
the plan, the ſame turn in the intrigue, the ſame kind of ca- 
. taſtrophe, free from any epiſode or incidents which protracts the 
main action. On the other hand, as this poem does not contain 
above (even, hundred lines, we may conjecture from thence that 
thoſe of the ſame fort were very ſhort : we may therefore reaſon- 
ably.compare, them on account of their ſhortneſs, without any 
other proofs, to the farces which are at preſent acted in France, 
after the tragedies and comedies. We are likewiſe certain that 
every poet who contended for the prize, joined to the tragedy he 
compoſed on that occaſion one of theſe pieces, which was acted after 
it, to moderate the paſſions it had raiſed, To finiſh the compariſon 
between the two ſpecies, it muſt be obſerved, that the gravity of 
the ſatyric was very different from the majeſty of the tragic ;. that 
it contained ſome ſentences that wore an appearance of dignity, 
ſome ſtudied ſpeeches, and fine ſtories of morality, but nothing, 


very. empaſſioned. p22 Ys 
This extraordinary drama, except in the plan, deviates ſtill 
farther from ancient comedy than it does from Y, as it 


neither produces on the ſtage, like Ariſtophanes, the govern- 
-ment or private citizen of Athens, The peculiar turn of wit and 
humour, whether true or falſe, appropriated to each ſpecies, was 
accurately marked out in the dramatic writings of the ancients. 
be pleaſantry of the mimetic was very different from that of the 
comic; and what prevailed in the ſatyrie drama, from both. A profound 
knowledge of the human mind, and of the i to give ãt 
pleaſure, had occaſioned ſurpriſing diviſions in this ſubject: each of 
theſe diviſions formed a diſtinct claſs of entertainments, none pre- 
ſuming to anticipate what belonged to the province of. another; 
very different in this reſpect from the raſhneſs of the moderns, 
who have often endeayoured to unite in one motely piece, what. 
nature has ſeparated, tragedy, comedy, and opera; a vain attempt. 
a> Er, 
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to excite, by new and high ſauces, the appetite of a cloyed 
fpeRator, tired with the beauties of nature. This is what has 
occaſioned great difficulty to the poets: a difficulty perceived 
oven in the time of Phædrus, whoſe fable on that ſabje& J have 
already before tranſlated, in the time of Fontaine, who has ap- 
plied it in ſo agreeeble a manner to the critics of his age, nay, 
even in the time of Eſchylus himſelf. - It is however certain, that 
notwithſtanding the poets of every age are enſlaved” by the pre- 
vailing taſte, or rather caprice, they have it ſtill in their power to 
ſhake off their chains; and- return to the true and natural taſte, 
which, to give a real and laſting pleaſure, requires us not to jumble 
together works of diſtin& natures, confines-the exertion of genius 
to the limits of probability, will not allow us to exhibit a 
romance by way of tragedy, preſcribes fixed rules to us in the comic 
or any other Ln of writing intended for the amuſement, or to 
excite the paſſions of the ſpectator, whom we ſhould always ſuppoſe 
capable of reaſon. This the ancients were very ſenſible of; and if we 
cenſure them with juſtice for too many ſubdiviſions in the ſpecies of 
theatric repreſentations, we ought at leaſt to allow them the merit of 
having preſerved in each claſs, that particular characteriſtic which 
diſtinguiſhed it, in imitation of nature, who has formed every being 
with effential and peculiar qualities, and a ſpecific perfection. This 
rule was obſerved by the Athenians in the fatyric drama, which they 
cultivated with almoſt the ſame induſtry as thoſe-of a higher order, 
though only intended as a recreation after them. It became then a 
articular claſs of entertainment; but was it of a durable nature? 
Reaſon and fact immediately anſwer, No. For before I proceed to 
ſhew the change it has undergone, I muſt confeſs that its noble and 
refined ſentiments are degraded by a mixture of buffoonery; that it 
contains ſome ſtrokes of farcical wit defigned to divert the buyers of 
nuts, as Horace calls them; and that; to coneeal nothing from the 
reader, it was the bad taſte, defire of variety, and caprice of the ſpec- 
tators that gave rife to it ; they grew tired of tragedy, which touched 
their hearts, and even of the laughter of comedy. Hence aroſe a 
deſire of ſomething very marvellous, capricious, and new, as fre- 
uently happens in modern times: but the poets, in humouring 
this madneſs, acted in a different manner from what has been often 
attempted in France. Inſtead of confounding themſelves, by en- 
deavouring to introduce new ideas, they only revived the ancient: 
they called to mind the ſatyrs who had entertained the ſpectator in 


the firſt daw nings of unformed tragedy, added ſome ornaments 
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ſuited to the reigning faſhions, and formed them upon the model 
of regulated tragedy, from which they had been excluded when it 
received a nobler plan. Thus the ſatyrs, becoming more poliſhed 
than in former times, aſſumed ſomething of the tragic air, to amuſe 
with as much regularity, though not in ſo ſerious a manner. 
This is confirmed by Horace, when he ſays, It was neceſſary 
eto recall the ſpectator, by an agreeable novelty.” And the Ro- 
mans, who introduced the Atellani, in which the ſatyrs had no part, 
inſtead of the ſatyric drama of the Greeks, invented theſe farces, 
(according to the old ſcholiaſt of Juvenal,) to mitigate the effects of 
the mournful gravity of tragedy. From theſe reaſons we may con- 
clude, that this poem could not hope to laſt like tragedy and 
comedy, either from its nature or intention. This capricious ſpecies, 
like the Mimi, were but dramatic embrios, which have met with 
the ſame fate as the other productions of falſe taſte, been forgot, and 
afterwards exhibited as new inventions, but will never pleaſe long. 
The ſatyric drama, however deſpicable it may appear at firſt 
view, yet deferves ſome reſpect, by having given birth, from a nice 
and almoſt imperceptible change, to a dramatic poem of undoubted 
merit. I mean the paſtoral, To the groſs and indecent ſatyts ſuc- 
ceeded at laſt the polite and graceful ſhepherd: the Idyllium was 
repteſented by action; and the poet choſe a middle path between 
and comedy, forming an imitation of both, without belong 

ing to either; though perhaps it may be juſtly claſſed in the comio 
ſpecies. If I am not miſtaken, it is to modern Italy we are indebted 
for this ingenious invention; and I make no doubt that the 
model was taken from the fatyric drama, as well as from paſtoral 
poetry. The tranſition from the ſatyts to the ſhepherds is very 
natural. The Satyrs and Silenus, characters whoſe difference con- 
ſiſted in their age, or fome other whim of the poets, compoſed the 
ſatyric Chorus. They gave name to the drama, and conſtituted 
its eſſence. They were a claſs of fabulous deities created by the 
pencil of the painter and imagination of the poet. I can hardly 
think the ancients ever regarded them in a ſerious light as real 
Gods, fince they were only brought on the ſtage to be laughed at. 
The deſcription they give of their relation to Bacchus, whoſe” fol- 
lowers theſe Demi-Gods were, is quite ' allegorical ;” and . 
was often employed hy antiquity to repreſent things as real and di- 
vine exiſtencies, merely to make a ſtronger impreſſion on the 
minds of the people, without any intention, that they ſhoutd believe 
what was ſo repreſented. real and divine. It is plain from the 
1 * 8 Cy- 
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Den that Silenus and the Satyrs were uſed as buffoons to divert 

de populace. Their petulant; cynical, and cowardly charactet, 
ſeems only calculated to make them ridiculous : a laſting monu- 
ment left us by the poets of their on folly, till more of their 
ſpectators; yet theſe very people were ſuppoſed to poſſeſs a pro- 
found 8 in the abſtruſe ſciences. Virgil's. drunken * Silenus 
ſliags in a very ſublime ſtrain; and + Cioero makes him, when ſur- 
priſed and bound by Midas, utter oracles; even} Plato himſelf com- 
pares Socrates to one of thoſe figures of Silenus, made by the ſta- 
tuaries and painters, which when drawn aſide, or taken to pieces, 
diſcovered in the inſide, or behind them, repreſentations of the loves 
and graces, to indicate that we ought never to ſtop at the outward 
ſhell, but carry our reſearches farther; that the moſt profound 
wiſdom was often covered by a deformed maſk, and the moſt, re- 
fined ſenſe veiled in a cloud of buffoonery. Theſe facts, and many 
others which I forbear to mention, make it allowable to conjefture 
that the ſatyric poems concealed a better meaning than what ap- 
peared at firſt view ; nor will this conjecture be without foundation, 
fince if we may believe ¶ Donatus, The ſatyric dramalaſhed the 
t vices of particular people with great ſtrength and ſeverity, 
t though ĩt did not mention any one by name.” And || Philoxenus 
ſuffered very ſeverely for having repreſented in a poem of this ſort 
the character of the tyrant by the Cyclops, his favourite miſtreſs by 

Galatea, and himſelf by Ulyſſes. The Satyrs were in fact of a 
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+4 Tuſcul. 1. „ Qu'on m' apporte tout à Pheure 
1 In his Sympoſium. Le reſte de mon poifſon.” - T 
Prolegomen. Terent. La Font. apres le vieux Comique Machon. 


This Philoxenus was born at Cythera, 
a Dithyrambic poet, and a profeſſed paraſite, 
and had been a ſlave. Dionyſius the tyrant 
ſent him to the quarries, upon ſuſpicion that 
he had heen intimate with a woman who 
played on the flute, and was kept by the 
king. In this place Philoxenus compoſed 
his Cyclops. He was a complete debauchee 
and drunkard. Athenius has recorded 
many good ſtories and bon-mots of his, 


feveral of which have been verſified in the 


Ana, particularly one of his ſaying, when he 
had almoſt killed himſelf with cating, | 


My voila tout rẽſolu. 
Et puis qu il faut que je meure, 


There is another ſtory told of him, that being 
one day at table with Dionyſius the tyrant, 

and obſerving that they had brought him a 
very ſmall fiſh, but ſet before the king one of 
a prodigious ſize, he took up the ſmall one 
that was upon his own plate and clapt it 
to his ear. Being aſked what he meant by 
this mummery, I had a mind, faid he; 


to be informed about ſome things that 


happened in the time of Neirus; but this 


« youngſter, Who has been but a ſhort 
time in the ſea, could not give me any 
« anſwer; yours is older, and could, without 
doubt tell me what I want to know,” 


+ 


very 
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railing diſpoſition. The Romans employed them in their tri 
to 


ve 
aalen gall the perſons, who triumphed with ſevete and ſtinging 
which the gaiety of a public feſtival did not allow) them 


to reſent. he N99 | e ; Yin”. 20 
If, notwithſtanding theſe examples and authorities, it will be dif- 
ficult to prove that allegory was the ſoul which enlivened the ſa- 
tyric drama; yet we may venture to affirm, that it was often uſed 
to give it poi and beauty, as well as parody. Cratinus com- 
a parody of Homer's Odyſſey; but it is not certain whether 
this was a drama of the ſatyric kind, or a regular comedy, like the 
Frogs of Ariſtophanes. If it could be proved that allegory or pa- 
rody formed the baſis of theſe poems, though full of buffooneries, 
we ſhould-not condemn them as abſolutely bad ; but, to ſpeak truth, 
there is nothing that can lead us to this opinion in the Cyclops, 
though it contains ſome delicate alluſions; but theſe are only caſual 
ſtrokes, and do not perſuade us that its foundation is allegorical, 
and I muſt own that I ſee nothing in it that bears any reſemblance 
to the comedies of Ariſtophanes. Theſe are — allegorical ; 
as ſuch they deſerve our eſteem, though we are juſtly offended at 
their grofineſs and obſcenity ; but no authors either ancient or mo- 
n_y t I have looked _ — attempted to diſcover in the ſa- 
rama in general, or yc in particular, this allegory 
23 which I was ſo defirous and there. Tf then 1 Na 
not this ſeaſoning to heighten it, let us ingenuouſly own that the 
want of it makes this ſpecies of dramatic writing greatly inferior 
to the ancient comedy: for if under the cover of what is ſeemingly 
mean and contemptible, ſome better meaning is not concealeg, 
this cover will be really contemptible when it does not conceal 
any thing, but is the foundation and ſubſtance of the work. Let 
me add, that if buffoonery, though uſed as a veil to ſome more re- 
fined ſenſe, are, after all, but buffooneries, what ſhall we fay when 
nothing more refined is hid under them and their obvious, is their 
real meaning. I am afraid this was the caſe in the fatyric drama; 
and that the poets intended no refinement but to amuſe the popu- 
lace by extravagance, novelty, and buffoonery ? We may therefore 
boldly afficm, that the Cyclops does not deſerve to be the production 
of a poet who has left us ſomany fine works; and, if we form out 
ment from it, that the other poems of the ſame fort were 
equally unworthy of their authors. | | B 
Theſpis, a cotemporary of Solon, who lived in the ſixtieth olym- 
piad, was, according to appearances, the fuſt who introduced the 
Vol, III. | M m m Satyrs 
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Satyrs into his'waggon.- Horace ſeents to. deſcribe” mm. though 
he does not mention his name. Suidas, however, inſiſts that it wWaa 
Pratinas, the ſame who. diſputed the prize with Eſchylus and 
Chærylus. If the piece in queſtion be a dramatic dialogue;1ths 
invention of it can be attributed to none but Eſchylus, as 1 have. 
endeavoured to prove. The learned reckon five of theſe; 
pieces, all written by this father of the drama, of which the Proteus 
was one. Seven or eight are given to Sophocles, four to Achæus, 
which were in ſome eſtimation. Euripides is ſaid to have: written 
five. Xenocles, Philocles, Morſimus, poets mentioned by Ariſto- 
phanes, compoſed pieces of this kind, as did hkewiſe Aſtydamas 
the younger, Iophon, and even Plato the philoſopher, who barnt 
them as well as Ls tragedies,” without ſuffering them to be exhibited 
on the theatre. Theſe are moſt of the beſt writers who have been 
Cited, but all their poems are not; and it is not to be "doubted but 
that they wrote many more beſides thoſe of which the titles have 
been preſerved. In general it may be afferted, that every tragic 
poet was a ſatyric poet likewiſe, ſince the little piece was almoſt 
always added tothe tragic Tridoges, to make thecomplete Tatraloges. Of 
all theſe only one is come down: to us entire, which is the Cy 

and is molt certainly the compoſition of Euripides. The ſentences with 
which it abounds, the philoſophic air, the turn of expreſſion, fo like 
that which we find in his other pieces, leave us no room to doubt 
it, although we had not the concurring teſtimony of II, 
and of Atheneus. _ 

The ſcene is adapted to this kind of drama; it repreſents a 
rock, a cave, paſture grounds, and flocks of ſheep ; Satyrs covered 
with the ſkins of goats: the action itfelf half ſerious half burleſque, 
and the event happy. The ſubjects hiſtorical, as thoſe df.tragedies; 
in a word, every thing here is peculiar to the ſatytie drama, ſueh 
as I have deſcribed it: but it is neceſſary to give ſome account of 
the ſcene, of which I have ſaid but little . We are told by 
Vitruvius, “ that there were three ſorts of ſcenes. The tragic ſoene 
was decorated with pillars, raiſed pediments, ſtatues; and with ſuch 
ornaments as are ſeen in the palaces of kings. The comic ſcenes 
repreſented the houſes of private perſons, with their balconies, and 
the ſtreets in perſpective. The ſatyric ſcene had woods, grottos, 
mountains, and rural ornaments. Here were ſeen Satyrs'old and 
young, thedifferent agesof the Silenes werediſtinguiſhed by groteſque 
maſks, with beards like thoſe of — The — were — 


* Vitruvius. b. 5. oh. 28. 


bed | 
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covered with the ſkins of beaſts: 'the' Silenes were adorned with 
flowers artfully interwoven, Both were ſometimes repreſented by 
pantomimes, mounted upon ſtilts, the better to imitate their legs, 
which were likg/thoſe gf goats. The principal part of the Tepre- 
ſentation conſiſted, as alle othets, in verſes, ſinging, and dancing: 
but in the ſatyric drama this was more ſprightly, eſpecially the 
dancing, which Satyrs have always been fond of The dance 
peculiar to. them was called Sicinnis, either becauſe Sicinnus was 


the inventor of it, or from a word“ which ſigniſies movement; 


and ore it was extremely gay, and doulyJeſs like the muſic, 
a e . Tho lo 2 bble or pathetic; MM. the airs in 
their tragedies This is all that can be ſaid of the fatyric drama. 
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| PERSONS ofthe DRAM a. 
' Polyphemus, the Cyclops; Silenus; Chorus of Satyrs; Ulyſſes 


* 
1 


Scene near a Cavern of Mount Etna. 


r n n. 
SCENE the FIRST. 


SILENUS, alone. 


: LAS! Bacchus, how much I ſtill ſuffer, and have ſuffered 
p on your account from my earlieſt youth ! ſhall I recal the 
time, when agitated by furies ſent by the * jealous Juno, you 2 
ted the mountain- nymphs, who had brought you up? ſhall I re- 
cal our dangers in the war of the giants? Glorious remembrance ! 
You know, Silenus fought at your de! I ſignalized my valour, by 

- Piercing with my lance Enceladus, in ſpite of his enormous buckler-. 
les tbe audience) Whence this ſurprize] am I aſleep ? ſurely no, I 
- myſelf will ſhew to Bacchus the ſpoils I then obtained. Rut let 


, —_— If 
4 nnn re. 


deset of Semele,. one of Jove's both Silenus and the ſatyrs were the greateſt it 
miſtreſſes, and mother of Bacchus. poltroons ef antient fab. 
2 The niitale of this paſſage is, that 
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me forget my paſt misfortanes; what were in compariſon of 
my preſent diſtreſs ? your laſt adventure has . me. Ss: to 
remove you for ever from her „ee you to be carried away 
by * Tyrrhenian pyrates. I ſailed after you with my ſons the Satyrs. 
Seated at the helm I encourage them: the fea grows white” under 
their oars: we ſought for Bacchus, but in vain ; for not far from 
the promontory of Malea, a contrary wind drove us upon this rock 
of tna, the melancholy aſylum of the hideous children of Neptune; 
of thoſe one- eyed monſters who thirſt for human blood; of thoſe 
diſmal inhabitants of dark caverns; and in a word, of the cruel 
Cyclops. One of theſe ſurpriſed and enſlaved us. The barbarous 
Polyphemus is now our maſter. What change of fortune! We feed 
his flocks, after having ſerved the amiable Bacchus, My ſons, who 
are ſtill young, Bee care of the tender lambs, while my employ- 
ment; more fuited to my years, is to fill the 0 Milk, to 
keep the cavern clean, and wait on my deteſted lord at his abomi- 
nable banquets. But I perceive my ſons, who return dancing before 
their flocks. Holla! why theſe airy trippings ? do you think you 
now hear the ſound of ſuch inſtruments as when you accompanied 
Bacchus to the feſtivals of Altern 

By this, which is half ſerious and half comic, the reader may 
obſerve what was the taſte of the ſatyric prologue ; which in this 
manner might often parody the inflated ftile of the tragic com- 

SCENE che SECOND. © 
SILENUS. CHORUS. OF SATY RS. 

+ The Chorus enter on the ſtage with tumultuary dancing. This 
band of goat-footed men, as Ronſard affects to call them, was well 
calculated to make the populace laugh, who delighted in monſtrous 


repreſentations, fetched from their fabulous ideas; But how can 
this part of the Chorus be tranſlated by us? They are ſhepherds 


when that young, prince threatens to transfi the birds with his 
arrows: but this antique taſte, is ſo oppoſite to that of my country- 


2 


tt * —_— 
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des the fable in the third book of Ovid's Metamarphoſes, 


men, 


Aris rRO- 
PHE. 


Eropr. 


he ſilent my ſons! give orders for the penning up your flocks, 
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SING that any attempt of maine to tranſlate them, would 
expoſe me to the cenſure of the lovers, and the foes of . ys 


reader, however, ſhall be preſented with one ſpecunen, not much 
altered from the original; by which he will perceive that the yerſes, 
notwithſtanding their elegance, diſcover an unſraſonable ryſlicigy, : 

| dn en oh | be RN ͤ rns 
Imprudent leader of a choſen flock, where  doſt th u wander 
amid theſe ſhaggy rocks? there no gentle zepbyr blows, n6 tender 
herb ſprings, no limpid water flows to quench thy thirſt; thou 
wilt not hear the bleating of the lambs : but all theſe are here; 
come down and taſte. If thou doſt not abandon that eminence, 
I will enter quickly into the den of the Cyclops; Er 


„ - * 


Approach, ye ewes, your lambs call you; will ye ſuffer them to 
languiſh ? will you quittheſe green paftures, and return to the caves 
of Mount Etna? J am more unhappy than Fel The amiable Bac- 
chus is not here. Here are no dance, no Bacchanals, no jocund 
ſhouts; the ſoft ſound of Bacchic drum ſtrike not our raviſhed 
ears, as we ſwallow the enchanting juice of the grape. There 
are no more any nymphs or orgies on Mount Nyſſa for us. 

In vain do I ſing theſe airs in praiſe of our. favourite Deity ; 
and vainly do I ſeek after our paſt feſtivals and vaniſhed pleaſures, 
Where'art thou, dear Divinity? In vain does my imagination re- 
preſent thy long white hair ſcattered and floating in the wind : thy 
faithful ſervant is become ſlave to a Cyclops. What bondage! this 
goat ſkin with which I am covered, makes me in vain ſigh after 
liberty, and thy company, which I have loft for ever. 1 

This ptepares for the unravelling of the piece; and this art, which 
the ancients obſerved in their flighteſt poems, merits our attention. 


n de THIRD; 
f t 2 * yo ; | 1 2 i! 
 SILENUS, interrupting the Satyrs. _. 


7 


(The. Satyrs bud thens together.) | 
moron © HOKIES (20; n,, eee 
„ene: ; 1 * Zan n 

_ Obey yeſlaves! but why, my father, this haſte? 
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bead I ſay, I perceive a voſſel on fs beat Le the rowers 
4d eig che who. draw. nigh this grot. They beer id their 
arms vaſes and empty urns. Famine 1 has obliged them to 
land on this inhoſpitable ſhore. Hapleſs ſtrangers; how I pity 
you! Alas! little do they know the lords of this iſland, fince they 
thus imprudently throw: themſelves. into the arms of a hoſt who 
feeds on NG RG fleſh. But be filent, and let us learn from * 
ſelves the cauſe of their arrival in Sicily. 


SCENE the F O U R T H. 


Enter ULYSSES, and bis Companions. 


© Ulyfſes thus addreſſes the Satyrs: Will ye inform Melde 
© we on, ary any water to quench our burning thirſt; and if there are 
e any inhabitants here, who will {ell refreſhonent to the weary 
« feamen?” _ | 

Ulyſſes, when he thus ſpoke, had not perceived the figure of 
thoſe whom he addrefied but obſerving their feet and cloathing, 
« What do I ſee! cried he: we have come to a City conſecrated to 
„Bacchus; for if my eyes deceive me not theſe are Satyrs. Deign, 
« old man, firſt to receive the honours to which your rank and 
years intitle you.” (He ſalutes Silenus.) | 

Silenus returns the ſalute, and enquires after his name nd 

This dialogue is carried on in fingle verſes. Ulyſſes 

tells Him his name, and that of his kingdom. I know, re- 
« turned Silenus, that eloquent, that crafty ee of Syſiphus. 
Here Ulyſſes finding himfelf difcovered, and apptebegſe leſt 
Silenus ſhould deſcribe him more at length, interrupts the old 
man. * Stop, ſays he, Lam Ulyſſes : ſay no more.” Silenus con- 
tinues to queſtion: him farther, in the Greek taſte.·· Whenoatomes 
« he? from the ſiege of Troy. Did he not know the way back 
t to Ithaca? Yes, but a tempeſt had drove him from his courſe. 
« Alas! replied the old man, you and I ſuffer, n the ame wr 
* . py fate.“ 


ig exciting the curiofity of Uhtes, that hero ating Sileaus 
in his turn, who owns, that his wretched deſtipy: had brovght 5 him 
to Mount Etna, while of: N e the ſeas for Bacchus, whom 
2 had carried off if that this ne Sicily knew 


neither 
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neither towns nor human inhabitants: that the Cyclops ruled 
over it; monſters, ignorant of civil life, and all the endearing ſoftneſs 
of ſociety: monſters who lead a wandering life, and pay jence 
to neither ſovereign nor laws. (Szch are the i 
ſent times.) That they feed flocks by 

gifts of Ceres, they live on milk, eheeſe, and the fleſh of their 

herds; and above all, that they were wholly unacquainted with the 

3 liquor of Bacchus, which their unfriendly ſun was in- 

capable of producing. wo Keg) 71 

ULYSSES. 
At leaſt they know the ſacred rites of hoſpitality.” 
| SILENUS. 


Certainly, for they fay, that ſtrangers afford them delicious 


banquets. | 
n 
What mean you! do they feed on human fleſh? 
SILENUS. | 


All who land here are immediately deyoured. 
| ULYSSES. 
Where is this Cyclops ? is he not in his cavern ? 
SILENUS. 
No, he is tending his flocks on the declivity of a mountain. 
ULYSSES. 


What can you deviſe to ſend us ſpeedily out of this curſed 
country? | | 


SILENUS. 


1 know of no device; but what I can, I will do for you. 


Here Ulyſſes takes him at his word, and intreats him to ſell him 

ſome proviſions, which the other excuſes himſelf from doing; as 

having nothing but milk, cheeſe, and the fleſh of animals: but Ulyſſes, 
telling him that he will be contented with theſe, importunes him 
immediately to fell him ſome. Silenus aſks gold, and Ulyſſes offers 
him wine, which the Satyrs ſet a much higher value on. This 
wine was of the moſt exquiſite growth, wine given him by Maron, 
the ſon of Evanthus, the grandſon of Bacchus, and pupil of Sile- 

4 nus 
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1s bias who, upon 3 his name, burſts into tears of 
joy. This wine was produced in a fertile region of Thrace 
Silenus, who had not for a long time taſted this precious liquor, 
uſes many comical intreaties ta Uyſſes for a fohe of it, Who, 
ſhewing him a {kin of it, makes him clap. it to his. mouth, The 
old man then appears in his true light, a profeſſed drunkard, dif- 
ying all the odd grimaces of . intoxication; for theſe. make a 
— art of the ſatyric drama. The ſmell of it he calls 
beautiful, which makes Ulyſſes reply, © Have you ſeen it then ?” 
Silenus drinks, and ſkips about with joy, ' becauſe the wine, as he 
expreſſes it, has reached the ends of his very nails. 
Beſides this wine, Ulyfles alſo: makes him a promiſe of money. 
« Your ſervant, as to caſh, anſwersSilenus, give me wine, give me 
„wine.“ '* Be it ſo, replies the king of Thrace ; but then deliver 
. che lambs and cheeſes.“ 


SILENUS, ofide, at a little diſtance. 


Yes, he ſhall have them. What care I for the intereſt of my 
maſters. I would willingly give both them and their flocks into 
the bargain, for a ſingle draught of this divine juice. Ves, it is a 
happineſsIwiſh for, to precipi tate them and myſelf after them from the 
ſummit of that precipice. Fool that he is, who does not place his ſole 
felicity in Bacchus: he alone makes us forget our miſeries. Let 
us drink, careſs this bottle, and let the Cyclops weep. (70 ſer ) 
Hark ye Ulyſſes, one moment's converſation with you ? 


ULYSSE.S. 
With all my heart, you talk to a friend. 


SILENUS, fomewhat thoughtful. _ 
_— you then conquered Troy, and brought back Helen * 


ULT. SS. ES... U. al 
We hon totally deſtroyed the houſe of Priam, &. 


Ihe greateſt part of what follows in this dialogue is 250660 wor- 
thy of a drunkard and a buffoon, and fit to make the populade 
5 for Silenus carries his queſtions to an indecent length, pro- 
dably ſtammering and ſtaggering in the manner of the 
of Bacchus.” After eight or ten verſes, obſerving the ſervants 
whom he had ſent to fetch the ſtores, Take; Ulyſſes; here are 
« the lambs, the cheeſe;/and\milk; you ſtand in need of ;-baſte// 
1 * III. Nun * i 


if on 
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« with them on board, but leave me wine in exchange for 
<* them.” | 
ULYSSES perceiving the Cyclops at a diftance. 

Oh Gods! we are ruined. See Polyphemus : what can we do? 
whither ſhall we fly ? 


SILENUS. 
Steal ſpeedily into the cavern ; that will conceal you. 
| ULYSSES. 


Excellent concealment, to throw one's ſelf into the very jaws of 
danger! ; 

SILENUS. | 

Ye may yet eſcape ; there are other ſubterfuges, 

ULYSSES, gde. 

It muſt not be! Troy would have reaſon to reproach us ſhould 
we fly from a ſingle mortal: with this buckler I have faced a thouſand 
Phrygians; and ſhall I now turn daſtard? If I muſt die, let me die 
like a hero; no, rather let me live to juſtify what impartial fame 
ſays of me. | 

SILENUS, drunk. 


Come, come, take and give, Why, what's the matter ? whence 
all this perplexity ? 


CT Ae SEC O0ON SB 


SCENE the FIRST. 
Enter the CYCLOPS. 


S the ſatyric drama conſiſted in theatrical tricks and buf- 
foonery, more than in words, the reader will perceive that 
the drunkenneſs of Silenus and the Satyrs muſt have laſted a long 
time, and afforded no ſmall fund of laughter and merriment to the 
lower claſs of ſpectators. The Cyclops is aſtoniſhed, at his entry, 
to hear the din of Bacchanals, and to ſee that both Silenus and his 
ſons were thoſe who cauſed this intemperate clamour. 
«© Whence is it, cried he, with a dreadful voice; whence, I ſay, 
4 this Bacchanalian uproar ? and yet here are neither Bacchus, nor 
« his drums and maſks, with nodding plumes. Anſwer me. How 
| | came 
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© came theſe young ones into my cavern? do theiy-mother give 
* them ſuck there, or are they friſking around? where are the 
e cane-veſſels? is there 8 * of cheeſe? Hal whatſay ye? Hola! 
« what anſwer do ye make? this club ſhall make ſome of ye weep. 
* (Here be lifts his club and threatens them) 80 ſo, lift up your 
© eyes and hearken. (He takes Silenus by the chin, who  bolds 
* down bis bead like a valet in a farce:) | 
SILENUS, with @ comical fimplicity. 
See, my eyes are raiſed to Jupiter: I ſee the ſtars. 
| CYCLOPS. 
Is my dinner ready ? | 
SILENUS. 
Yes, make ready your ſtomach. 
CYCLOPS. 
Are the veſſels filled with milk? 
SILENUS. 
So full that you may drink as they run over. 
C YC LOS. 
With goats, or cows, or mixed milk? 
SILENUS, 


Any milk you pleaſe, provided you do not gulp me down at a 


ſwallow. 


It is not eaſy to repreſent the reader with the farcical lowneſs of 
this ſcene. In this manner the froth of tragic ſpirit intoxicates the 
common people. And ſince the old comedies are ſtill rolerated, 
Euripides, muſt be pardoned theſe buffoon extravagances. With 
this apology, I proceed. | | 

The Cyclops anſwers the pleaſantry of Silenus, with another at- 
tempt at wit. © Should I ſwallow upa Satyr, replied he, I ſhould 
fear being poiſoned, or getting the cholic.” On croſſing the ſtage 
in the treu ſtrat of a giant, he perceives. Ulyſſes and his com- 
Panions. | | 

Ho ho, ſays he, what is this? what band of men do I fee 
<< near my cavern? They look like rogues and ſubtle pirates, who 
Nana "a have 


yp 
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« have not come here for nothing. They are, for ſee my lambs 
ti tied together with twigs of ofier, veſſels filled with coagulated 
« milk, and Silenus himſelf full of wounds and bruiſes.” | 

Silenus catches at theſe words, and makes uſe of them to bring 
himſelf out 'of the ſcrape. 

| N.. 
Yes, yes, I am in a fever with blows. 
= 64 £5 v4: wk BY 
Who beat you ? who dared to do it ? 


SILENUS. 
Theſe thieves here, becaufe I attempted to prevent them from 
plundering. | | 
CYCLOP.:S. 
Humph ! ſay you ſo! they know not then that Iam a God, and of 
race immortal. | Alluding to the Athenian gentry, who uſed to beat the 


peaſants.] 
SILENUS. 
I told them ſo, but they laughed at me. They have bolted 


down, in ſpite of all my endeavours, whole cheeſes, and were about 
to carry off theſe lambs. As for you, maſter, they promiſed to 
tie you to a tree; to ſqueeze out your guts at your fingle eye: 
to regale you with a hearty baſtinading ; to carry you, tied neck and 
heels, on board their ſhip ; and to ſell you to the firſt bidder for a 
ſtone-carrier, or a porter. Such, maſter, were the threats of thoſe: 
very honeſt gentlemen. 


CYCLOPS, 


Mighty well. Fly, ſharpen my knives, kindle a fire, that I may 
inſtantly ſacrifice them to my vengeance, and appeaſe with their 
fleſh, which ſhall be boiled and roaſted, my craving appetite, 
which now nauſeates the common food the chaſe affords. I have 
; devoured lions and ſtags to ſatiety; and it is now a long while 
fince I taſted the more delicious fleſh of men. | | 

This part of the poem reſembles the ſtories of giants and faries, 
contrived to amuſe, or rather to infect the minds of children, by: 
inſpiring them with ridiculous terrors, and a falſe taſte, This ſcene. 
ſhould have reconciled Mr. Perrault to Euripides, as it may be com- 
pared with the woman who. had a pudding-noſe. 

L SILE- 
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SILENUS. 
Right, my lord, variety creates a ſtomach; and in truth it is 
now long ſince you have feaſted upon a ſtranger. 


ULYSSES, to Polyphemus. 

Deign tohear us in our turn: we came here from our ſhip in 
order to buy proviſions; and Silenus actually ſold us theſe lambs for 
a goblet of wine. He drank, and we received them ; both parties 
were pleaſed, becauſe no violence was uſed by either. This is the 
real ſtate of affairs. But this old man, upon finding his villany de- 
tected, invented this ſtory to get himſelf handſomely off. | 


SILENUS:. 
I invent ! how can you--- 

ULYSSES. 
Yes, I ſpeak nothing but the truth. | 
| SILENUS. 


He lies. I ſwear by Neptune, the dread father of my lord Poly- 
phemus, by the greateſt of the Tritons, by Nereus, by Calypſo, by 
all the *, and by all the fiſh of the ſea*®. O moſt beautiful of the 
Gods! amiable Cyclops, my deareſt maſter, I have not, aſſure your- 
ſelf, ſold your chattles. May my ſons, whom I tenderly love, may 
they, I fay, die miſerable, if what I tell you is not the naked truth. 

- This is apparently a parody on Homer. The Chorus, however 
act the honourable part, which Horace aſſigns it; and the beſt of 
it is, that the Chorus give teſtimony againſt their father. For thus 

the Satyrs addreſs Silenus. . | 
; CHORUS, 


Hark ye, Silenus, hold your lying tongue: we ſaw you ſell them 
all with our own eyes. If we ſpeak not the truth, periſh our fire, 
who ſtands there preſent. | vas 


CYCLOPS, to the Satyrs and Ulyſſes. 
You are all combined to defraud me. I believe in Silenus more 


_— 


— 


—— — 
— 


b——_ 


This ridiculous ſtring of oaths ſhews ſtophanes has thrown out againſt him upon 
what Euripides thought of the fabulous Di- this account. 244 8 
xinities, and is a juſtification of what Ari- _o 
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than in Rhadamanthus and in you. He is more righteous than that 
judge of hell. | 

Ia this place Euripides probably meant to repreſent thoſe ma- 
ſters, who having once beſtowed their confidence on wretches, are 
the eternal dupes of their own-credulity, ſo as not to be able to 
feel the truth of things, even though they touch it with their finger- 


ends. This contains a good allegory, but cannot juſtify the low 
humour of the ſcene. Polyphemus thus proceeds. 


CYCLOPS. 
Let us ourſelves interrogate theſe ſtrangers. Whence come ye, 
a'nt pleaſe ye? Whence are ye? What city gave you birth? 
| ULYSSES. 


We are of Ithaca, and come from facking Troy. Contrary 
winds drove us on your coaſts, 


CYCS4OP-S. 


Are you one of thoſe Greeks who purſued to the banks of the 
Scamander that fury Helena ? 


ULYSSES. 
Yes, my lord; and ſhe coſt us much trouble to recover. 
CYCLOPS. 


You might have faved yourſelves thefe troubles, and ſtaid at home. 
ere to make war on the Phrygians for carrying off a 
woman | 

Euripides has always ſpoken the fame language with reſpect to 
Helena, in his Iphigenia in Aulis, in his Oreſtes, and other parts 
of his works. In this he agrees with Herodotus; for that father 
of hiſtory, in the begining of Clio, makes no ſcruple of blaming 
his countrymen, at leaſt giving us to underſtand, that the people of 
Aſia had reaſon to hate them, for carrying fire and ſword into their 
country, for a woman who had loſt all ſenſe of ſhame. 


ULYSSES. 

So the Gods had determined. We mortals are not to be con- 
demned for it. As for us, O illuſtrious ſon of Ocean's God, deign to 
look upon us as ſuppliantss We dare intreat you with that 
freedom which conſcious introcence and virtue inſpire, frot to eon · 
taminate yourſelf with an impious feſtival: O betray not the Greeks, 

| | who, 
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who, out of friendſhip, have approached yau, and erected temples 
in honour of the God your father, With theſe all Greece abounds, 
and in particular the port of Tznarus “; that inviolable aſylum is 
particularly conſecrated to his worſhip. The heights of Malea, 
the rich rock of Sunium, and retreats of Gæreſte, belong to Neptune. 
If we made war on the Phrygians, we thought it our duty to waſh 
out in their blood . thoſe ſtains with which they had diſhonoured 
Greece. Take yourſelf a ſhare in our glory. Yes, you are a 
Greek, and inhabit this burning mountain which + belongs to. us. 
Permit us to treat with you as a man. Receive ſuppliants, who are 
almoſt ſpent with having wandered on ſo many ſeas; give them 
the preſents due to ſacred hoſpitality, cloaths and victuals: at leaſt, 
receive them not in a barbarous manner; nor prepare that horrible 
feaſt with which you threaten us. Too many Greeks have already 
periſhed before Troy. Too many tears has the ian ſwords 
cauſed wives to ſhed for the death of their huſbands, mothers for 
that of their beloved ſons, and antient fathers for the loſs of their 
only ſupport. What aſylum ſhall they henceforth find, if you con- 
ſume by fire and ſword, at an abominable banquet, theſe melan- 
choly remains whom Mars has ſpared ? Follow more mild deter- 
minations. Repreſs that avidity unworthy of you; prefer huma- 
nity to barbariſm, and conſider that illicit defires often deſtroy thoſe 
who abandon themſelves to them. (An artful preparation for - the 
cataſtrophe.) | | 1 | | 
Thus, in the ſatyric drama, were the ſublime and pathetic blended 
with the low and farcical : and this inconeeivable mixture con- 


ſtitutes the equivocal chaacteriſtic of this ſpecies of compoſition. 


= 
_—_——__ —_—_— — 


— 


« a temple dedicated to Minerva. From 
* thence is a ſhart paſſage to Laurion, 


—rT — — 


— 


Teœnarus, a cape of the Peloponneſus, 
which ſeparates the gulf of Meſſina from 


that of Laconia, and 84 miles diſtant from 
Malea, another promontory of the Pelo- 
ponneſus. It was famous for two horrid 
caves, where they feign that Hercules de- 
ſtroyed the dog Cerberus. Paufanius gives 
us the following particulars with regard. 
to Sunium in his Atticus. In that part of 
«« the continent of Greece which faces the 
«« Cyclades and the Zgean ſea, Sunium, 
« an Athenian cape, projects into the ſea: 
sat the foot of it is a haven, and at the top 


4 


& where the Athenians worked mines of 
« ſilver.” Thucydides, Plutarch, and 


Euripides, alſo mention thoſe mines. G- 


reſti is a promontory of Eubea. 

+ From this paſſage it appears, that 
Mount Ztna threw out flames in the time 
of Euripides. The Cyclops to be ſure was 
no Greek, as the Grecians ſent no colony to 
Sicily till after the Trojan war. This, how- 
ever, is a common anticipation in poetry. 


SILE- 
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8 " SILENUS, 2 Pohphenmus. 


Believe me in my turn, my lord, and ſwallow. that eloquent 
'orator : devour every inch of him, eſpecially his tongue; for by 
thatmorſel you will ſurpaſs all your brother Cyclops in every art of 
harrangue. WCET.» 54 44 "St 

The CYCLOPS, zo Uiyſes. „ 
Wretched mortal, know that Plutus is the only God of the 
wiſe: all beſide is pure chimeras and alluſion. Of what avail to 
me are the promontories dedicated to my father? doſnot thou hope 


to ſoften me by this impertinent enumeration: I dread not the 


fiery bolts of Jove, being perſuaded that his, Godſhip is not more 
powerful than I. Henceforth I will contemo him. 
Here polytheiſm is carried to its utmoſt impiety; for he tells 
Ulyſſes, by way of reaſons for his contempt, that his cave ſcreens 
him from all the ſtorms of Jupiter; and being therein defended 
from the rains, which he laughs at, he devotes his hours to 
living : that the {kins of his goats, and his hearth, defended him 
from the ſnow and the inſults of the north: that the earth ſupplied 
his flocks with paſture ; that he never ſacrificed to any but his belly, 
that greateſt of the deities: that the Jove of the wiſe is to eat, 
drink, and live without care: and that he deſpiſes both laws and 
-lawgivers. Like the valets of Ariſtophanes, he expreſſes himſelf in 
low, burleſque, indecent terms, with regard to thunder. In a 
word, his impious rhodomontade knows no bounds, which never 
could have been tolerated on the ſtage of Athens, not even from 
the mouth of a Cyclops, with impunity, if cuſtom, as I have ſaid, had 


not given the poets full authority over the fabulous religion, which 


tly differed from the real. | 

The Cyclops ends his diſcourſe, by offering to his. gueſts, as a 
gift of hoſpitality, by way of derifion, the baſon which he inherited 
trom his anceſtors, wherein he intended to boil them, with the 
Fuel for that purpoſe. i Z 
5 BYCLOPS:. e 

Come in, come in, ye caitiff wretches! approach my table, and 
let me banquet on you, in a manner becoming Polyphemus. 
5 ULYSSES.. th 

Alas! in vain have I avoided the dangers of the Trojan war, and 
all the perils of the ſea, if I am now to fall a ſacrifice to an im- 

8 85 pious 
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ious heart more hard than a rock Divine Minerva, now do I 
— thy tutelary aid, to reſcue me from a greater danger than 
I have yet encountered. And thou that inhabiteſt the heavenly 
Olympus, caſt one Took on thoſe tokens of hoſpitality now. offered 
us. If thou diſregardeſt this execrable impiety, in vain do we 
Honour theo es a Deity. e A, the en 
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SCENE SECOND. 


FIRST DEMICHORUS. 


Go, inſatiable and devouring monſter, go/and/appeaſe your wel 
Bo er. A worthy banquet waits you; 'mangle, cut, tear in 
pieces thoſe hapleſs victims; ſet your ſacrificing veſſel on the fire, 
and throw into it their trembling limbs, yet filled with life: and 
blood. As for us, my dear friends, (addreſſing the other Demi-lurut,) 
betray us not, prepate the bark, nne wy by un OY 
_ this fatal den; ſave ourſelves.” Ain 


8 E CON DU HALT CHO RK US. 


Ji 150 this inhuman maſter who devours the fleſh of his 

: let us renounce his abominable ſacrifices: let us ever re- 

8 execrable whoever maſſacres the ſuppliant gueſt whom 

fi has conducted to his roof. How, much worſe then is he 

den la mangles them, and, who turning m. on Wem 
like victims, depanratheir imme 
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ULYSSES and the CHORUS.” 4 dt 


EAVENS! what can I fay? what cin I do? 3 
execrable fight have my eyes been witneſs to Can man be 
guilty of ſuch enormity ? or rather, is not this one of theſe fabulous 
prodigies, the recital of which, though incredible, me makes us 
ſhudder with horror)? 


LL 0 


ST 


CHORUS. 


the bodies 


" What ails vſſes ? has the hungry Grains made. a | meal of 
gag of 
Vox. III. 


your beloved companions ? 
Ooo 9 ULYS- 
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br mms; mog td ud Vigo SR io int ew h- int nn 
I faw him take up two; and, looking at them with curious eyes, 
weigh them in his abominable hands. They pleaſed him, /; 

„ ern G H 0 RUS. rn tnt 
Ah, hapleſs ſtrangers ! what horrors has he not been guilty of! 
Ulyſſes relates, «That he and his companions having entered 

the cavern, Polyphemus. began to blow up the fire, conſiſting of 
more entire trees than three waggons would well carry; near 
© which be ſtretched himſelf out on the ground, which was cove 

<« with the leaves: that he then filled his immenſe & bottle with 
Atze milk himſelf had drawn from his flocks ; and ſwallowed a gob- 
< let full of an unmeaſurable ſize: that he placed on the fire his iron 
<< pot: that he made ready his poliſhed ſpits, not indeed of ſteel, but 
« of a wood which could bear the + flame ; and in ſhort he ward 
<« all his kitchen utenfils : that this infernal cook, approaching his 
i companions, deliberately ſelected two of them, whom he killed, 
«« by planging one of them into the boiling chaldron, and by dach- 
ing the other, whom he held by the feet, againſt 7:6 crappy point 
«of a rock. His blood ſpirted about, and was mixed with his 
« brains: then cutting his fleſh off with a terrible knife, part he 
<< broiled on the fire, — — reſt into the chald ton.“ 

Il bluſh at recounting hideous paintings, which deing ſo 
extravagant, degenetate into old women's tales: but wir dh deter- 
mined, contrary to my better judgment, to tranflate the Cyclops, I 
could not omit «ay part of , however ſhocking, which might en- 
able the reader to conceive juſtly this ſingular ſpecies of the drama, 
the gigantick paintings of which were calculated to ſtrike forcibly, 
I had almoſt ſaid, 7 85 the hearts of the common people, whoſe 
emotions were not ſo calily excited by delicate raillery, and a natu- 
ral diſplay. of the poſſons‚s IE og, 

Ulyſſes adds, that this horrid ſpectacle made him ſhed a torrent 

of tears, which he hoped would ſoften the barbarons monſter, 
While bis ſurviving companions fled, like timorous birds, into 

corner of the cavern: that ſeeing Polyphemus filled with human 
fleſh, and ſtretched upon the ground, an expedient ſtruck him, 


2 * l- — —dſ .— — 
* Enripittes fays it contained 80 gaben. This wood in the origine! ip called 
re and is ſuppoſed to be a.ſpecies of thorn. | Fry 
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Which ſsemed as if infpiretl — epnbe matey 4 "offer the monſter 
ſomo exquiſite Wine. 4 AER: taſte this ftult 
f r the of — 3 che Cycto; 
fniſhed in one ok: deb. He ages its flavour, and, 1— 175 
&* raiſed to heaven, thanks me, not without laughter, fe a pre- 
te ſent ſo uncommon, and fo Toiting the excellent rages he — 
Wat ee ee in fo: good à humour, offers 
him another drau ught that he might revenge himſelf. on bim 
while intoxicated, Polyphetnus ns to fing, and Ulyſſes keeps 
plying him with wine. . Alas! cries he, the Cyclops makes his 
« cave refound with know not what barba us airs, while my 
« frighted 5 75 ions ſhed melanchol. tears,” I ſeize the happ 
— er away without making any nail, to pro T4 4 
en 'of gut de ſafety.” He js in Na ower': 


t? you eſcape 2 fefpci I ah 
* e, dee be vi 9 Bacchus and his 
« nymph — Your , who with Poly hernus : ap- 
« plauds my « deſign ; but he wavers like a bird whoſe” wings are 
« limed : he iarreted by the ſmell of wine. Al Yor you, whom 

« youth renders more undaunted, fave, fave yourſelves, and return 
« to ſerve your beloved Bacchus, who differs ſo much from this 


= inhuman male, . tr 4 OY 3 wy 
CHORUS... 
Ah, dear Ulyſſes, why does not the ariſe, that ſhal 
A bg Walde ryrari? phe ceo ui tes al By 


_ ceaſed to aer duty feſtivals: but how cat T6 etae? 
fles; Having thos revived their curioſity for Bacctius, and auf- 


them with inf; the Cyclo . my them de 
he had deviſedt r their fafety Honey, gl) merry 
with what he had frank, propoſes "to 99 0 0 brother Cye I 
order to communicate to WERE part of his good fortune. | 


undertakes to diſſuade him from this, by ee him that he og ht 
to keep for his own uſe the wine he had landed. When te + i3 
afleep, the Grecian prince means to take the” trunk of an olive tre 
which lies in the cavern; and 3 its point wich bis Tword, wil 
harden it in the fire; 1 75 7 2 Kot, 4p wil 
plunge it into the eye of many Hh: and rapidly ain it Ot. 
anticipates the cataſtrophe, which Eutipides frequently-pradtiſes. - 

This ſtratagem appears ſo wonderful to . that chez 
bound like fools joy. re on His part, prötniſes, ir His 
Aottiee 


O00 2 enter - 
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nu ſucceeds, that he will condp&t. both Silenus and them on 
1255 bis ſhip, and tranſport them far from this -wipked. mo 
aving thus made them anxious for the completion of his 
he teturns into the cave to ſeek for his companions, without. * 
he cannot think of flying; and chuſes rather to run the riſk of 
Pridhing crocRnthan of bakiy deſerting them. YA rfl e 


"CHORUS," divided nn, ruv companies; + | | 
The Satyrs contend * chemſelves for ihe honour of poi 


out the eye of the Cyclops. One of them ovechears a noiſe in the 
cave, and orders the reſt to liſten. They ſoon perceive that it 
is Polyphemus, who is ſinging idle airs, thoughtleſs of the deſ- 
tiny that awaits him. Another Satyr is of opinion, that they ſhould 
alſo accompany him with gl voices, and applaud his manner. 
In a word, the balf Chorus a little ode in the taſte of Ana- 
creon, che burden of which is, The happy are pig 1 e RE: +: 
the e Grerſons of Pecchas, 


ACT the FOURTH. 


WE S EN E the. FIRST: 


The CYCLOPS, SILENUS, ULYSSES and 
the CHORUS. 


I N this truly farcical ſcene, the C yelops. i is FEE 
leaping Ln 50 about, and bellowing like a drupkard, 12 56 

however, give the reader an extract of as much of it; «decency 
will permit me to tranſlat Euripides, and thoſe w . ra 

in the ſatyric drama, ere at nothing more than merely to ben 
the populace, (theatrical entertainment being the univer madneſs,) 
and for that purpoſe were obliged to adopt the loweſt j images; yet it 
is eaſy to obſerve, that Euripides gave into this more againſt; his 
judgment than the cynical Ariſtophanes. To this opinion the fol- 
wing infamous paſſage may be objected, Where am I? cries 
the ſtammering Polyphemus: then obſerving his attendant "hoy 
he ſtrikes on his belly, which he compares to a bark. richly lac 

and piques himſelf on his gluttony : then declaring his reſolution 
of partaking with his brother Cyclops of their vernal banquets, he 
commands. Ulyſſes to bring him the ſkin of wine en was in 
the cave. The ſon of Laertes obeys, and retires... 


SCENE. 


N * ba © L OPS. 
100 9 "x * 1 Naga xi 
it Abe 805 ence e ir ment WL) 
in the i Says 8 s 


ing act, with the moſt extravagant en- 
comiums, flatter the hideous Polyphemus, on account of his 
his air of grandeur, and the elegance of his whole: perſon. They 
comically compare bim td one of thoſe charmin 


m b - 
Habit the grotto, almoſt in as few words, as Texprel them — N 


1 


T43 


$CENE the THIRD. 4 


"ULYSSES, SAT VRS, SILEN US, . 
\ ULYSSES w the Clos. 
Deign to hear me, my Lord, ſince I am better e n 


acqu 
any one elſe with the God Bacchus, whom delicious liquor I _ 
made you taſte. ' 


4190 


j 


CYCLOPS, burſting int 4 fit of Tanger: 
Bacchus a God, and what kind of God may he be? 


ULYS 8 E 8 
| Mock bim not : he is the moſt powerful of all thoſe Gods 
preſide over the pleaſures of ſociety.” 
Polyphemus replies, by an impious jeſt, whith does not ſo «0 
ſhew the impiety of poly 


theiſm, as it diſcovers the conſtant con- 


_ tempt which the Athenians n for their poetic fables, as 
"ROOT been proved. 


TE oY & & e 


#4 


| Why reject that Deity ? he ſure does no injury to men. 95 


POLYPHEMUS. | 
ane tell us, why does that God chuſe bee to lodge in a 
e 


101571 0 ad 4 


* . 
Ir 
E * 


. 4 U L Y 'S 8 7 8. us earns * 4 5 
7 ne is the very beſt litlegvod humoured God that one can converſe. 
with: ut on what airs you wal he is always gay and benevolent. 


CY- 


4 


479 T H E I L. O P,. 8. 


CE CLOP.S$. 
But, anſwer mo; ee SANA eee in a ſkin? 
IL VYIS SES. A lugt eur 
: Tins bend eee eee e I the haſt plex 
you, of what importance is his abode? _ | 
CYCLOPS. 


Thou art in the right; yet I cannat away with his ſkins, al- 
though I hugely admire the liquor they contain. 


UE Y.4;S BS, 7 
Then take my advice, good Polyphemus; even where 
are, drink your fal, and continue merry. has 24 
ers 
Why not impart my happineſs to my beben 
ULYSSES. 


Why not! ſee them not, ſee them not. While you are fingly 
happy you'll have more honour ſhown Jou, which is 96 excluſive 


privilege. 


- ar 


CTOLOPS, 
But if I communicate my happineſs I ſhall be more . 


UL V LY C 
Oh. my Lord, that is all out of faſhion now: n OO 
are ſubject to diſpute, Don't you know een loves «ranks 
hf rd ? ESD | 
CYCLOPS | 10 
What care I! ſhould I get drunk, what would follow ? Is there 
a mortal ſo intrepid as to dare to attack me? 3 8 
nl 
The proverb ſays, That drunkard ſhould keep within. OP. 
r 
Proverb for proverb, That drunkard is a 58 who loves not 
Comus and his companions. | oH 
BvL VSS ES. | 85 33127 
"Your proverb is fooliſh, but mine is wiſe, 


* ; . 


CY- 


8 THE CY/CLOPFS 471 
1-86.05 CYCLOPS, frye, 
Enough? Let us now fake other counſel, what fayſt, thou Sile- 
nus, ſhould I go or ſtay? 7 
Polyphemus, like a true ith enddived to his ſlave, ale 
pins Say; oh hag gained an aſcendant by being ner 
n een 
On I e What occaſion have you for paraſites 7 
EF CL OPS. 


The flow'ry turf on which my brethren repoſe, invites me, I own, 
to quit this rocky cave. 


SILENUS. 
Oh, is it not charming to drink in the heat of the ſan? Truſt 


me, ſtretch yourſelf out on the ground, and drink your belly full. 
CYCLOPS, 7 Silenus. 
"Then here Ilie: but why do you plant the goblet behind me 2: 
SILENUS. 
I am afraid they ſhould ſteal it from you 1 1 
CYCLOPS 


I undeefiznd + you chuſs to Abb of K. in e ee 
in my fight. wy Ulyſles) So] now ſtranger, tell me your name. 


ULYSSES. 


"My na name is No Man. But what recompenſe will you give m. | 
kr are; 


v los. 
hx, friend, I'll ſnap you up laſt. 
4.0 $o3f E S. 
ieee for a get! 
Hola ens wage; you Art there? 1 doubt you fail you: 


rogue, &c. — 


472 THE CYCLoOPs. 


Here follows ſome theatric tricks, which, though farcical, are 
bowever not intirely to be contemned. The ſcene very much re- 
ſembles that in the Italian theatre, where Scaramouch ſubtly filches 
wine from Pierrot. Silenus, in quality of maſter- taſter to the Cyclops, 
endeavours. to ſwallow five or ſix good draughts, ſometimes in 


ſecret, ſametimes under pretence of making trial of the wine, ſome- 
times in hopes of his maſter's crowning himſelf, like a drunkard, 
with a garland of roſes, and ſometimes while he inſtructed * | 
to drink with grace, like a man of faſhion ; till Polyphemus; being 


quite tired with with theſe e 9 e to * 
his cup bearer. | 


" eyYCLoPs. 
* take the ſkin, and be my Ganymede. 
<5 20 2M I BESD 85S 7215 1 1 
That's well; my hand is accuſtomed to wine, 
uni Y:C'L-O P 9. 1 


Pour away. _ + 81211 nba 
| ULYSSES: | 
Here ! only be you lede £55: 5: 1; 106 yori) Lime cx IT 
CYCLOPS: 
e bah bem | 


" ULYSSES, fill pouring. 


Drink it all up. A jolly drinker qualis till he Eat, his 
breath and his liquor. 


CYCLOPS. 
Gods! how wiſdom ſparkles in that juice ! 


In a ſhort while Polyphemus's ſenſes begin to grow dilordered, 
He imagines himſelf ſwimming on the ocean: he ſees heaven 
and earth confounded together : he beholds Jupiter on his throne, 
ſurrounded by the celeſtial ſynod. In a word, the monſter, yield- 
ing at laſt to the power of Intoxication, like Effeminacy in the 
Lutrin, 

ow ſt tches his limbs, ſhuts his n and ſnores lon. 


SCENE 


THEICY CL OP *. 5 * 
nn 'T A. 2 1 


. el E E. the .O UR T H. 
. e ' CLYsSE8 ad the cHokbs. 


c 


Silenus are plunged, to exhort the Satyrs to ſechhd his endeavours 
with courage. The Chorus reply, Do not fear us: we have hearts 
of rock and diamond; but 80 in _ fee, if the brand is Ts 

before our father awakes. | 


ULYSSE S going. 
Vulcan; great God of Etna, al me to burn out the eye of this 


perfidiqus monſter, and deliyer me from this imminent danger; 
. and thou, bland ſleep, ſon of night, ſhed thy poppies on this ferocious 
giant Permit — ye Gods, Ulyſſes and his companions, after ſo 
many exploits, to become a prey to a barbarian who neither regards 
you nor man. Otherwiſe mortals muſt deem fortune a Goddeſs 


whoſe power ſurpaſſes yours. | 
sen the FIP'TH Wh 
'CHORUS, alone. - W462 


"While they expect Ulyfles, the Chorus finiſh the at with a 


ſhort ſong of anticipated triumph, excited by hopes ef ſeeing the 
Cyclops ſoon blinded, of flying with the king of N and of 
again finding Bacchus with his ivy nge. _— 


A CT . e 
SCENE. the FIRST. 


ULYLSSES and the s AT VRS. 


SILENCE, my deat Satyrs; for God's ſake cough not, ſtir not, 
Dn leſt he ſhould awake and appoint our project. 


SATYRS. 


Peace, let us hold i in our breath. What now 7? 
©: BACYS 08G | 
Al is ready, the REY brand burns. Come, help me to 


carry . 
Vol. III. | Ppp $A- 


2 I HE1GYQLOPS. 
LATIAS. 


The Satyrs look at, and mutually intreat each other to lend a 
hand to the work. They thus diſcover their daſtardly diſpoſition. 
At firſt ready to undertake all, they now want courage. When de- 
fired to execute, ſome of them excuſe themſelves on * of 
wealeneſs, and others on account of a ſudden cram tem. 

in har 


© reſt complain of an inſtant blindneſs; and all of 


chuffle off their engagement. 
ULYSSES, 
Ah daſtards! r 
CHORUS. 


It muſt be owned, I commiſetate my ſhoulders, and prudence 
prevails. Would you have us get our teeth daſhed down our 
throat, and our limbs beat to a jelly? But be not troubled-. We 
know one of thoſe wonderful 46:4 of Orpheus which will even 
charm the brand, make it come oF irflf, | Pierce the full of the | 
Cyclops, and burn out his brain. 2 


nns 


I am not ſurpriſed at your cowardice. I know you of old, and 
now know you thoroughly. Let us do it ourſelves. All I aſk of 
you is, with your voices and geſtures to animate my 9 
(He retires.) 


This being the only taſk impoſed on them, they ptomiſe to per- 
form it to a mitacle. Soon after, Ulyſſes and his companions A 
pear, bearing along a prodigious trunk burning at one enc. 


SCENE the SE CON P. 


ULYSSES, his COMPANIONS, CHORUS. 


Courage, my boys, diſpatch, away with it, in with it, turn it 
round, burn him. Excellent now take care of yourſelves. Wn 


SCENE the THI R D. y 
ULYSSES, and his Companions return. * 
| CHORUS. lay? 
THE CYCLOPS awake: blinded, and bellows. 
Ah, wretch! they have burnt out my eye. | 


CHORUS, 


r HE OY OL Or 8 
CHORUS, %. 

F muſial . thou W 5 75 f Fig T, 

eee n VQ TOP $4011 of 11 


What pain] what qutrage e! (2 Ol ſe and his c e ye ö 

ſhall not, however, eſcape from my cave, conte 

will place m yan at the entry, and you muſt bs under nb 

(He goes to the entry groping bis way.) LE 
THE CHORUS, #s the Cyclops, with affeBied grief. 


_ Alas! W ails you? why theſe doleful cries? 


0 


20 n hn. | = 
I onda £1244 1199-42606; 89107 
ans How is eee od 15-06. work 
Heavens, bow you are disfigured! „ t Ed S468! n 
N 1 
CHORUS. t py wor 
when intoxicated, tumble into the ca 
22 you?” ; aue, hh 
nn jr , GEO LO PG e 
No man. 
| CHORUS. 
What, no man! Of whom then do you complain? AI 
| CYCLOPS. "FE 
Of no man. m_ 
ge, CHORUS. 
You then do — to lament, ee the uſe of your 
eye. 0 h 11116 4 THAO TENT 
CYCLOPS 2 | 
1 8 A | ; 


0H 


4 ane dt... 
476 TH E c'Yc 1 128 8. 
CHORUS. 


This is a downright riddle to us. How could what does not 
exiſt do you harm ? 


37 JT LF ON | 
Ye mock me, wretches! tell me where lurks he? 
+1918 | CHORUS. | 
Who? l : 
| CYCLOPS. ; 
No man. told Sled nd, * won 
CHORUS. 
No where? 
CY LOS. 


The ſtranger, I mean! now do you underſtand me? where is 
that villain who deſtroyed me. — atal gift! to offer me wine and 
betray me. Ah, perfidious Bacchus ! But ſpeak, ye rogues! have 
they got off, or luck they ſtill in my cave? * 


CHORUS. 


They are all clung together in thy cave, and date not oY 
their breath. 


cc Los. 


Where? where _ 2 N 
Det & 1 2 N 0 | 77 
. 1 
ee e 
Where? | | 
| | 37 c H 0 R U 8. uin ob att 3Y 
Near that craggy point. Now — "have 1 9 


CYCLOPS,. dafting himſelf againſt it. | 
ons on misfortune ; Thhave daſhed” wy head againtt the 
| CHO- 


eee, or 
N enonps 2 


14 


| they fly. 
There they fly. 


EF CL © Þ'g if!yhowb. 5 7 at 
Then were they not here, as ye ſaid. met beg ob Tie 
1 ky, . SH O.K'UK.... ning ds 
We ſaid not here. | * 3991 L. 8 
CYCLOPS. f 
Where are they then? g 
CHORUS: 
They turn round you to the left. IK 
CYCLOPS. if 
Ab villains, villains, they inſult me, mock me in my calamity! 
CMURUS.. . 
No, we > ſpeak ſeriouſly. The ſtranger ſtands before you: 
CYCLOPS. 7 
Ah, traitor, where art thou? 
SCENE the FOURTH 


To them ULYSSES. 
Here I am, far enough from you. Know Ulyſles, 


CYCLOPS. 
Ulyſſes! whence that change of name? 
ULYSSES. 
You were impoſed on. I am the 2 Ree Thou wert 
deſtined to be puniſhed by me for thy pe In vain ſhould I 


have gloried in the JeſtruRtion of Log 1 my hands had not 
avenged on thee the inhuman murder of my companions. 
The CYCLOPS aftoniſhed. | 
h me, the * oracle is pA ores I now with horror re- 
— — — — 
Telemus eee quem nulla fefellerat be. | 


Terribilem Polyphemon adit, Jumenque quod unum . | 
Fronte geris media, rapiet tibi (dixit) Ulyſſes.. Ovid Met. 1. 13. 


4 1 cal 


% MKE CYCLOPS, 


cal its fatal prediction. It foretold that tou ſhouldſt put out * 
eye by a eruel ſtratagem, on thy return from Ilium: but tremble 
in thy turn. The ſame oracle avenges me. Thou att doomed 
long to wander on the waves. 


ULYSSES. 


I laugh at thy predictions, thou who art blind, while I fee. 
Adieu, I fly to the ſhore. I mount my 3 cut the ſea of 


Sicily. I return to my kingdom. 
CYCLOPS 


Thou ſhalt not eſcape ſo. See this rock which I tear off. It 
ſhall cruſh thee and all thy companions. e n 
on IN . 
| "CHORUS. 


Come away, come away, let us follow Ulyſles, and henceforth 
pay our homage to Bacchus. | 
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HE candid reader is deſired to amend the ſeveral errors 
; LS 
. 4 * 
of the preſs, in the preface and the three firſt diſcourſes © © 
* R . 
. * 2 . 5 | 15 
particularly in the preface, page 25, inſtead of wiſer, to read _ 
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